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AM tired hearing about that mythical fellow who fashioned 

the perfect mouse trap and brought the world to his door. 

It has driven a lot of well-meaning people into seclusion 

to work out schemes for a better pants-hanger or some other 
ringle-dangle and when they peeped through the keyhole to see 
the crowd they saw instead a lean wolf. 

The surest way to easy wealth these days is to amuse the public, 
and don’t waste postage to tell me that is an 18-karat bromide. 
I’m merely trying to Be Helpful in a Grand Way. I can name 
twenty-five men and women in that many minutes who have 
proved it. And among a fairly large acquaintance I do not know 
a single mouse-trap millionaire, and come to think of it, I don’t 
want to meet one. 

It is not necessary to inspire what Variety calls ‘‘a belly laugh.” 
Just make old John J. Public grin or make him forget for the 
moment there are such things as instalment collectors, uppity 
box-office men and income tax, and in a few years you can run 
over to Philadelphia and have a hearty laugh at the mint. 

George McManus, Rube Goldberg, Bud Fisher, Billy De Beck, 
Tad, and many other Caliphs of the comic strip are sitting pretty, 
some in the millionaire division, because they have been able to 
make millions smile over the resounding ‘“‘sku-u-ush” of a pen- 
and-ink flat-iron or brick. 

One night at a benefit Al Jolson was billed to follow the golden- 
throated Caruso with a mammy song. That was a tough spot, but 
Jolson rubbed his corked hands and remarked, “Now you'll hear 
some singing.”” The crowd was captured and roared, and al- 
though Jolson has taken only five vocal lessons in his life he 
draws a bigger salary than Caruso ever did. Caruso could make 
you cry, but seldom did he make you laugh. 

I can—but I won’t—take you over to the hunting grill of the 
Hotel Astor where the movie millionaires lunch any day, where 
you can watch and also hear them—and it is just more fun if 
the orchestra happens to be playing the “Anvil Chorus”—eating 
soup. Nine out of ten of these millionaires founded their fortunes 
on the early laugh-provoking films. 

Most of us who have watched the Broadway pageant for the 
Past decade have known Moran and Mack, the blackface come- 
dians. Their languid drolleries, however, failed to rise above 
the level of cheaper vaudeville, but they sensed the value of a 
smile and struggled on. A few years ago they were spotted in a 
high-class revue. 


Their sleepy intonations of “I’m the head man” and “What’s 
the idea of bringing that up?” suddenly tickled a nation’s risi- 
bilities. I was in Los Angeles last summer when their one-week’s 
engagement was stretched into three—and they could have re- 
mained ten easily. Coiling lines went thrice around the block 
of the theater where they were playing. 

Millionaries sat in the patios of their Spanish castles until after 
midnight, as did the ditch-diggers in their modest cottages, to 
hear Moran and Mack’s five-minute dissertation over the radio. 
Their phonograph records outsold any ever made and it became 
impossible for the makers to supply the stores not only in Los 
Angeles but in New York. 

Gallagher and Shean, who rattled around in burlesque ob- 
scurity for years, made a neat fortune in the same way with the 
lone trick song ‘‘Mister Gallagher and Mister Shean.” 


T HAS been my sneaking suspicion that Henry Ford caters 
I primarily to the amusement public. He revived the outdoor 
picnic, camping trips and such with his automobile. Others have 
manufactured automobiles but not with such an eagle eye to 
cheap amusement. And Mr. Ford is the richest man in the world. 
John Ringling is among the world’s richest men whose gift to the 
world has been merriment. 

George M. Cohan has been a serious dramatist in his varied 
career, but he had an inflexible formula to which he cleaved, and 
that was: ‘Always leave them laughing when you say good-by.” 
He knew the value of the smile and made it pay handsomely. 

Paul Whiteman is not paid $10,000 a week solely for being the 
excellent leader of an equally excellent orchestra. Many 
orchestra leaders making $10,000 a year may know as much 
about music as Paul, but you never attended a Whiteman con- 
cert that Henry Busse or some other member of the orchestra 
did not make you smile with his clowning. 

The most highly paid artists of the stage and screen are those 
who can choke off a sob with a wistful smile. Little Bert 
Wheeler, for instance, or Charlie Chaplin. I do not profess in- 
side knowledge on this emotional phenomenon, but I rather sus- 
pect it is because we are a nation rising dry-eyed from a world 
recently wet with tears. The phantoms of horror are not en- 
tirely gone. We are looking for someone to make us forget. 

Thus, then, has the “‘Smile-Getter’” supplanted the ‘“Go-Get- 
ter.” And whatever we are paying him is not enough. 
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@.Nothing in Arden 
called for secrecy, nor 
did the world demand 
it of her. She was 
flamingly popular, 
sought after, admired. 
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HERE is no use attempting to deceive 
you about Arden Stuart. 

The only thing in the world that 
really interested her was men. 

And that, of course, gives you instantly a 
picture of a languorous dark lady, or an angel- 
eyed blonde playing Circe amid scented 
cushions. 

But Arden Stuart was not at all like 
that. 

She was, in fact, a slim little thing, mostly 
eyes. But as to the color of her eyes, that was 
difficult to determine. Because the color of her 
eyes depended entirely upon the man who hap- 
pened to be looking into them at the moment. 
So that some men would swear to you that 
Arden Stuart’s eyes were the blue of an iris growing in 
the shade, and some that they were golden gray, like a 
sunset through mountain clouds, and others that they 
were green as the bracelets of a Chinese empress. 

But then, no two men ever saw Arden alike. 

And that was because she was the kind of woman who, 
loving a man, immediately became as nearly as possible 
the sort of woman she thought he would be most likely to 
adore. Not consciously, not by design. She was a 
chameleon where love was concerned, that was all. What- 
~ coat she rested upon in love, she instantly took its 
color. 

Nor was Arden much given to scented cushions. Her 

’ diving, for instance, was little short of miraculous— 
swift, true, like the sudden flight of a bird. Clothes 
were an art with her, which was fortunate, for she 
was never by any means beautiful. And she under- 
stood the difference between a stock and a bond. 
“At least vaguely,” she said, when it was mentioned. 

Arden Stuart was altogether a woman of her 
time. Upon her slim, tanned young shoulders could 
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be placed the great question as to whether, after all, women are so 
different from men. No doubt there always have been women 
like Arden Stuart, even in America. But we have not considered 
them much; we have avoided considering them. Either they were 
secret, they got away with things, or they didn’t get away with 
them and became unmentionable. 

But Arden Stuart, who was as much of our day as radios and 
bobbed hair, was never secret. Nothing in her called for secrecy, 
nor did the world demand it of her. And she was most certainly 
not unmentionable—she was flamingly popular, sought after, 
admired. There was tremendous wit in her, she understood the 
art of conversation, she knew people, she was amusing and dis- 
tinguished. 

Since she lost no more prestige than Casanova—who was like- 
wise of his time and possessed of irresistible charm, so that he and 
Arden had many things in common—Arden Stuart stood at last 
where few women ever. have stood. Face to face with the wholly 
abstract question of virtue, of righteousness for the sake of 
principle, of sheer moral integrity unforced by any consequences, 
of whether women are, after all, any different from men. Many 
women, from now on, women of today, will face that question— 
as to whether women were ever actually purer, better than men, 
or whether they were held simply by fear and custom and 


tandard 





convenience. Now that we have practically a single standard, 
as Arden Stuart proved, we can see these things clearly. 

Nothing held Arden Stuart, as you will see. 

Thus, in order fully to understand that ultimate moment when 
she faced her great question, we must begin with her at the very 
beginning. 

And that, really, is no doubt with Anthony Beecham-Deever, 
who was the son of an earl, though that has nothing to do with 
the story. He wasn’t a very nice man, in spite of his war medals; 
he was undoubtedly a little mad, but he was most certainly 
attractive. 


“Arden,” said Mrs. Stuart plaint’vely, “if you’d just make up 
your mind, dear. It’s almost four o’clock.”’ 

“What of it, darling?”’ Arden rolled over on the big couch so 
that she could see her mother, and lay there regarding her with 
big, untroubled eyes. 

“But, dear, you should go—you really should.” 

Arden grinned lazily and Mrs. Stuart’s distress increased. 
Arden was always like that. So good-natured about things. So 
sweet. You always thought she was agreeing with you, she never 
argued, and then she did exactly as she pleased. And yet she was 
never impudent, never antagonistic. You couldn’t put your 
finger on anything. But, in the end, Arden never did anything 


she didn’t want to do. 
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Mrs, Stuart glanced at the clothes Glasgow had laid out on the 
bed. They were not, to be sure, the things Mrs. Stuart would 
have.chosen for an afternoon reception. But she had to admit 
that Arden had a flair for clothes. She always looked better than 
you had expected her to. 

The big room was quiet, serene. Of all the rooms in the big 
house on Jackson Street it had the most definite personality. 
Arden had lived in that room since she was a little girl, since she 
moved out of the big nursery on the third floor. She had added 
things, books chiefly, some fine rugs, huge soft chairs, but to her 
mother’s surprise she had left the old mahogany four-poster and 
the mahogany high-boy between the big windows. Several times 
Mrs. Stuart had offered to have the room done over for her, but 
Arden said briefly, “I like it this way.” 


LITTLE coal fire burned in the small corner fireplace. Above 

the Winship desk, which had belonged to Arden’s grand- 

father, hung one rare picture—Point Lobos by moonlight, done 
by a famous California artist. 

“T don’t see why I should go,” said Arden reasonably. ‘‘No- 
body-will know whether I’m there or not. It’llbestupid. I know 
Mrs. Wentworth’s teas. Millions of people everywhere and not a 
soul to talk to. I like talk, myself. Is Ding going?” 

“TJ wish you wouldn’t call your brother Ding,” said Mrs. 
Stuart helplessly. 

“Too late,” said Arden, yawning. “I’ve been calling him that 
ever since I could talk. Is he going to this confounded tea thing?” 

“Yes, he is,” said Mrs. Stuart. “John nearly always does 
things I want him to do.” 

“As if I didn’t!” said Arden cheerfully. ‘Of course Ding is an 
angel, anyway, and I’m—I’m a sore trial. I know it, Mum. If 
you really want me to go, as a favor to you, I will. But it seems 
such an unmitigated waste of time. Are you going to be very 
spiffy? You do look so grand when you’re all dressed up. I wish 
I was pretty like you. However, I’ll go, on one condition. That 
you do yourself up like the Queen of Sheba for the honor of the 
family sort of thing.” 

She rolled off the couch onto the floor and sat up, cross-legged, 
staring at her mother with open admiration. 

What could you do with a girl like that? Mrs. Stuart sighed. 
Heaven knew she had tried to be a good mother, and she thought 
she understood her only son perfectly. But as for Arden, there 
was no getting hold of anything about the child. That, she sup- 
posed, was because Arden was eaten up by a sense of humor, 
which was purely a Stuart trait. 

“Then get dressed, like a good child,” she said. 

“Sure. Mum, I wish I had grand, shiny hair like yours. And 
such soft white shoulders. Did Father love you very much when 
you married him?”’ 

The big eyes had a light in them suddenly and Mrs. Stuart was 
greatly embarrassed. Arden’s eyes, which were her one beauty, 
always troubled her mother. They seemed.often to glow like 
that, as though a light had been turned on behind them. 

“Ves, dear,” she said softly. “I think he did. We were—very 
happy, at first.” 

“Then what the deuce did he go off with that other woman 
for? Seems such a silly thing to me.” Arden’s brows twisted 
over her short nose. 

“Don’t frown like that, Arden,” said her mother mechanically. 
“You'll have wrinkles before you’re thirty.” 

“T dare say,” said Arden, “but it won’t matter. I’m never go- 
ing to bea beauty. It’s too late for your ugly duckling to blossom 
into a swan, per movie regulations. I shall have to depend on 
charm. That’s much more important nowadays. Men hate 
being bored and bothered most of anything, and I don’t think I 
shall ever bore ’em. Perhaps, beautiful as you were, you bored 
father. Girls didn’t use to know about these things.” 

“Arden!” said her mother, and the quick tears came to her 
lovely brown eyes. 

In a moment Arden was on her feet, with that flexible, flowing 
movement of hers. “Mum, didI hurt you? Sorry, darling. I’ve 
no tact. I dare say I shall have to get some. Kiss me, and run 
make yourself grand so that the papers will say ‘the beautiful 
Mrs. William Charles Stuart’ was present in this and that and the 
other thing. They say you were the most beautiful woman in 
San Francisco. Were you?” 

But Mrs. Stuart had gone out without answering, torn between 
tears and a pleased vanity. 

Arden slipped off the old silk kimono in which she had been 
wrapped and rang the old-fashioned bell by her bedside. 

Glasgow responded immediately. A tall, spare, silent woman. 
She had been Mrs. Stuart’s maid until the advance of time drove 





The Single Standard 


that lady to import a French girl who knew more about beauty 
secrets than Glasgow ever had dreamed of. Then Glasgow had 
been transferred’ to Miss Arden, whose chief need of a maid was 
for somebody to answer the telephone, remind her of engage- 
ments, keep her cigaret case full and see that she didn’t leave wet 
bathing suits rolled up in her suitcase with her best ball gown. 
When Glasgow came in, the girl was standing in a pair of short 


chiffon trunks and a silk strip of a brassiére. She had a perfect ~ 


swimmer’s body, slim, elastic, strong. There was something 
fascinating about the supple, slim waist, that showed bare be- 
tween the lines of her pretty underwear. The little-girl legs were 
rounded and the arms melted marvelously into the tanned shoul- 
ders. You could see a little suit of pure white flesh where her 
scanty bathing things had covered her from many suns. The 
rest of her was an even, rich, deep tan. 
“Guess I better grab me a bath,” she said, and Glasgow went 
silently to fill the tub. Her thoughts moved slowly upon the dif- 
ference between the old mistress and the new. She had idolized 
all of Mrs. Stuart’s helpless, soft femininity. This girl never 
seemed to think of her looks, to consider the possibilities of mak- 
ing herself more attractive. And she used plain, rough ocean 
salt in her bath, instead of the scented crystals that always kept 
Mrs. Stuart’s bathroom swamped in fragrance. 
“Glasgow,” said Arden, coming into the bathroom now minus 
even the chiffon lingerie, “tell me about Father. What possessed 
him to run off with that woman?” 
“The Devil,” said Glasgow. 
“True, but too general,” said Arden, her mouth curling up at 
the corners in a way it had when she was amused. ‘‘What makes 
men do those things, do you think, eh? Mum is beautiful—ten 
years ago, when the old boy decamped, she must have been worth 
going a long way to see. She’s what used to be known as a lady. 
Of course she’s not overly bright, but still she’s not a moron. 
She’s a faithful and true soul—I’ll bet she never looked at another 
man in all her life. And yet Dad chucks up everything, including 
business and a couple of his own fairly promising children, to go 
off with a girl that couldn’t hold a candle to his own wife in any 
way, shape or form. And the worst of it is, from all I’ve gathered, 
they’ve been darn happy ever since. I’ve always thought it 
would have been more sporting of Mum to give him a divorce.” 
“Your mother doesn’t believe in divorce,” said Glasgow. 
“Well—but Father and his lady friend did. It’s not quite the 
thing to force other people to live up to your beliefs, is it? I 
mean, Mum didn’t need to get married again, but as long as they 
wanted to, seems to me it’s rather on her shoulders, making them 
live in what is generally known as a state of sin.” 
“You’re going to be late, Miss Arden,” said Glasgow. 
“Certainly,” said Arden, “I always am. The late Miss Stuart. 
However, I always get there in plenty of time. I’ve found out 
this much in my brief career. If there’s anything there you like, 
you always can stay late or go somewhere else. If there isn’t, you 
save a lot of valuable time.” 


1 THE lower hall she found Ding. 

‘“‘What’s the idea of getting roped into this?’ she said, star- 
ing up at him. He was very tall, very handsome, blond like his 
mother and with her regular features. But his eyes had the same 
glint that danced in Arden’s, the same joy of life. 

“Mum wanted me to,” said Ding casually. ‘You look all 
right, kid.” 

“Do I? Good.” Arden contemplated herself in an old-fash- 
ioned gilt mirror that ever since she could remember had occupied 
the whole end of the hall. 

She was wearing a perfectly cut tailored suit, almost exactly the 
color of her skin. The plaited silk shirt under it was a shade or 
two lighter and the collar rolled well back from her lovely throat. 
Her feet, in French-heeled oxfords, her little beaver sport hat, all 
matched, so that in the glass she saw a slim, strong little body 
revealed rather than covered by rich, creamy tan, and from it 
looked out a pair of deep, eager eyes, like a panther’s. No mis- 
taking those eyes, challenging, demanding, offering—rimmed by 
long curling golden lashes. An odd, crooked little mouth, with 
a full underlip. And a short, straight nose—not a bad nose, 
really. 

“T wonder ” said Arden, and stopped. 

“Veh?” Ding watched her. Just what was she about, anyway, 
this kid sister of his? When he was in the same room with her, he 
was always watching her, always thinking about her. ‘You're 
always wondering something. What is it now?” 

“T wonder,” said Arden, and turned her eyes upon him, “‘if men 
are going to like me much?” 

Ding had never considered that particularly. One didn’t, with 




















The only thing in the world that really interested 
Arden Stuart was men. She was altogether a wo- 
man of our day—as much of our day as radios and 
bobbed hair. And she stood at last where few wa- 
men ever have stood—face to face with the question 
whether women are, after all, any different from men 
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one’s sister. 


He compared jer rapidly with Helen Benet, with 
Enid Odyne, with Margo Gregg, girls who’were the reigning belles 


in the just-out-of-college set: which he ‘frequented. 
kid couldn’t stack up with any of them for looks. 
inte resting. 

“T guess you’ll get by,” he said. 
over.” 

The car was at the door. Ding slipped behind the wheel. 

“Where’s Alex?” said Arden. 

“T had to let him go,” said Mrs. Stuart. “He’s been drinking 
again. I don’t understand why it’s so impossible to get a decent 
chauffeur in this town.” 

Arden had ceased to listen. She often did. 


Certainly the 
But she was 


“Here’s Mum. Let’s get this 


RS. WENTWORTH was a very important person. Chiefly, it 
A VI would appear, because she always had been. She had no 
particular claim to either intelligence or breeding. But her fortune 
was impressive and she knew how to get just the people to attend 
her parties that everyone else came to see. She usually got them 
by the simple method of beginning with one and telling him or her 
as the case might be that somebody else important was coming 
and wanted terribly. to meet them. Then she called up that 
somebody else and said that the party of the first part was coming 
and wanted terribly to meet them. Which was probably as good 
a system as any. Her house was new and magnificent, and famed 
for its cooking and the quality and quantity of its liquor and the 
‘emarkable dance-music which she always provided. Her 
zenius was solely for entertaining: 

Arden, who never minded wandering around in a crowd by her- 
seif, contemplated the scene with detachment. She wondered 
why people laughed so much when obviously they weren’t 
amused. It seemed a bit silly. And they chattered all the time 
and nobody ever listened. She noticed almost at once that she 
was the only girl there in a tailored suit and that pleased her. 
She liked being different. There was nothing in her of the Ameri- 
can woman’s usual passion for sameness. All those other girls 
looked exactly alike, in pale, soft, fluffy frocks. It reduced their 
beauty to a crowd level. Stupid. 

Ding had cornered Margo Gregg and she wondered about that 
and decided to ask him later. Margo had lovely blond hair, like 
fresh butter, but her neck was teo short and her hands and feet 
weren't nice. After all, it mattered much more how your neck 


was set on your shoulders and whether your hands and feet - 


were right than about coloring. it seemed to Arden 


‘hat it did. 
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At least, 


Suddenly, enjoying a plate of cucumber sandwiches which she 
had confiscated in toto, she began to wonder about her name. 
Arden. It was. nice name. Different. It suited her. Nobody 
else was named Arden. Surely her mother never had possessed 
the imagination for it. Then she remembered that her mother 
had wanted to call her Lily and that she owed Arden to her 
father—a family name of sorts. 

“Imagine me being named Lily!” she said to herself, and 
laughed. When she laughed, her eyes danced like water under a 
summer moon. 

“Tell me,”’ said a voice at her elbow, ‘‘what it is that amuses 
you. I haven’t seen one amusing thing all afternoon. It’s rather 
selfish of you to laugh like that, all by yourself.” 

He was tall, he had an air about him, he had a dark, tortured, 
bitter face. His eyes were reckless, hard, without mercy. They 
had looked too long and too intimately upon death and danger. 
They seemed still to see death just around the corner, to chal- 
lenge death in some strange fashion. And the hunger in them 
was the hunger of a desire to cheat death, to drink all of life that 
could be gorged down, before death claimed its inevitable 
victory. 

Arden Stuart finished her cucumber sandwich without concern 
or haste. But her hand shook a little. It was always to be like 
that when men came into her life—instantly a chord struck some- 
where, without her own Volition. And though she might not at- 
tract all men, the-moment a man attracted her there leaped up a 
dazzling flame from whiclr he could not turn away. 

Child as she was, it was in her eyes now. 

“I was laughing,” she said, when she had finished her sandwich 
and looked him over carefully from his well-groomed dark head to 
his worn brown shoes, “because my mother wanted to name me 
Lily. When I was very little. Wouldn’t it have been odd if my 
name had been Lily?” 

“Ves,” said Beecham-Deever, “it would. Lilith, perhaps.” 

“Who was Lilith?” asked Arden, her eyes in his. 

“Eve’s predecessor,’ said Beecham-Deever, and he narrowed 
his own handsome gray eyes and held her, held her by a deliberate 
effort of will, for he had seen something in her that he had not 
found in any woman in a long time.. “A much naughtier lady, 
but with more sense, and if I may be allowed to say so, more 
backbone.” 

“T never had much use for Eve myself,” said Arden. 
down somewhere. You look tired.” 

He was tired. It nearly always tired him, standing on that leg, 
what had been left of it when they pulled him from under his 
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o- G.Beecham-Deever loved Arden with a despairing 
hurt, but a cynical unbelief. This was a mirage, 
like everything else in life, he told himself. 
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plane after his great air duet with Brandt. 
More or less a wreck still. Patched together, 
shattered by bullet wounds, bitter as a demon. 
He’d had to get out of England because he 
hated it now. What a mess life was, anyhow! 
What had it all been for? Restlessness, the 
same restlessness that had possessed him 
before the war, that had driven him in the 
flying corps to look for trouble, to hurl himself 
into impossible fights, rode him continually. 
Most of the men who had flown with him on 
that unbelievable front were dead. Most 
people thought he was dead, too. If you had 
asked anybody in London what had become 
of Beecham-Deever they probably would have 
said, ‘‘Wasn’t he killed? No, by Jove, he got 
out. Pretty well shot up, though. I don’t 
know what’s become of him. Dropped out 
of sight.” 

And here he was at Mrs. Wentworth’s tea 
in San Francisco, talking to a girl with strange, 
compelling, promising eyes. The promise in 
her eyes! After all, what was there to women but what they promised 
you with their eyes? Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the promise 

wasn’t fulfilled, but that one time was worth all the disappointments. This 
girl wasn’t beautiful, though her body looked poured all of one graceful line, but 
there was infinite promise in her—in her changing, glowing eyes, her trembling 
underlip, her strong, tanned little hand that shook ever so little. 
“TJ don’t. know you,” said Arden, lighting a cigaret and becoming absorbed in him. 
y “You always know everyone at Mrs. Wentworth’s, or else you are immediately introduced 
y to them because they are very important. Aren’t you important?”’ 
Beecham-Deever laughed. There was a real edge of mirth over its bitterness. ‘‘No,”’ he said 
coldly, and somehow felt impelled to tell her the truth. ‘It’s odd, my being here,” he said, with 
that bitter, wounded smile. ‘“I just came with a chap. All this is a bit—overpowering.”’ His eves 
swept the laughing, chattering throng, exactly the sort of throng to be seen at any fashionable after- 
noon tea anywhere between Park Avenue and the Golden Gate. “Especially to a chap without a dollar 
in his pocket.” 

“Haven’t you a dollar in your pocket?” Arden was interested. She liked that. It sounded adventurous, 
To be a man, like that, without a dollar in your pocket, strolling about Mrs. Wentworth’s gorgeous rooms, 
would be exciting. 

“No,”’ said Beecham-Deever and took perverse delight in it, ‘and I don’t know when I may have. But 
does it matter?” 

“T don’t know,” said Arden. “I’ve never been there. I get frightfully hungry.” 

“And I,” said Beecham-Deever, “get frightfully thirsty. Which reminds me——” And with a gesture, 
just the right gesture, for he was an earl’s son and in the days before the war when those things mattered he 
had been used to summoning servants, he beckoned the butler and took a glass of champagne from the tray. 
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Arden watched him, liking his lean darl hands, the way he 
held his glass. 

“Besides,” he said, ‘“‘you and I should be separated »y a gulf as 
wide as the fall of Lucifer.” 

Funny thing to say to a child. But she made no pretense of 
not understanding him. Pretense was one of the things that 
Arden Stuart had been born without. It was her honesty, her 
unbreakable honesty, that carried her through everything, that 
made her seem pure no matter what she chose to do. 

When she answered him her voice was full and slightly veiled, 
not at all the voice in which she had spoken to him before. 

“But there is no such thing as chance,” she said, “and here 
we are.” 

There had been no touch between them, yet at the sound of 
that voice, an almost forgotten thrill shook the man, so that he 
mied a little of his wine on the matchless carpet beneath his 
eet. 

“The pitcher went to the well and was broken,” he said. “And 
now what do you suggest? As you say, here we are. We have 
not met, then, by chance. But you are a daughter of the gods 
and I am a vagabond, my girl.” 

She did not learn until later who he was and what he had been. 
But that never interested her about men. 

“T have an idea,” she said, sitting up very straight. 

It was part of Arden that she must stretch out greedy little 
hands for what she wanted. Too greedy of life she was, always. 
She had to have things—she wanted them so much, so much 
more than ordinary people. Always she must try her strength to 
the limit, must pay any price, to get what she wanted. Nothing 
stopped her. Yet there was a strange philosophy about her. If 
she found she could not get it, she wasted no time in regrets. She 
passed on to something else she wanted. 

“Let’s have it,” said Beecham-Deever recklessly. 

“You’re an Englishman,” said Arden, “and no doubt you can 
drive a car.” 

“Also an airplane,” said the man, with a nod. 

“That’s how you got bunged up,” Arden said, and a flame of 
admiration lighted her eyes. “All right. Here’s the idea. We 
need a new chauffeur. Mother fired the last one because he got 
drunk. Nobody’s seen you here. You haven’t met Mum or 
Ding—that’s my brother. He’s the best égg in the world. Why 
don’t you come and be our chauffeur? It’s not hard.” 

No explanation. But he understood her, as she had understood 
him. It would mean being together, continuing this feeling that 
had sprung up between them. 

Half an hour ago they never had seen each other. Arden had 


awful,’’ Arden said to Lyndon, ‘‘but you're not a bit like an actor. I like you.” 





been distrait, wondering, and Beecham-Deever had expected 
nothing more of life. nag 

IIe stared at her haughtily for a moment, and then laughed. 
He was thinking of an aunt of his who was the wife of a bishop, he 
was thinking of his father, who had nothing left now but his pride, 
and of what they would say to the idea of his being a chauffeur 
to an American girl whose conduct was at least unusual.. - 

Then his eyes narrowed, they held each other’s eyes again, and 
the music faded from their ears, the room faded from their eyes, 
they were alone together. Everything else had ceased to exist. 

Arden knew his answer. 


[ Is of course amazing to think that Mrs. Stuart didn’t realize 
what was going on. But as a matter of fact she knew next to 
nothing about Arden’s life, for Arden went her own quiet way, 
saying nothing, asking nothing. 

How could you tell, at best, what a girl was doing in this day 
and age? How could you have the faintest conception of her ° 
whereabouts all the time, if she desired to deceive you? Every- 
thing had made deception so simple, so easy. The telephone, the 
automobile, the shortening of distances, the hurry and whirl of 
life, had rendered it impossible to know what a girl did with her 
time. Arden swam, she lunched, she shopped, she motored—and 
her accounts of herself always had been vague. She never had 
mentioned her own doings unless somebody asked her. Besides, 
Mrs. Stuart always was going and coming; her social life, her 
club life, was a busy one. 

A discerning woman would have seen at once the change in 
Arden herself. There was simply no mistaking it. - She was a 
slave and knew it and gloried in it. Her mind made no contact 
with the rest of the world at all, had no desire for contact with the 
rest of the world. Nothing meant anything to her. Every move- 
ment she made outside his presence was mechanical: Two 
minutes later she could not have told you what she had done. 

“What the dickens is the matter with you, kid?” Ding said to 
her. “I’ve spoken to you five times and you didn’t hear me. 
Snap out of it.” 

Arden kicked her heels absently in the water—they were swim- 
ming together in the big club tank—and said, “I was thinking. 
Hey, Ding, what do you see in that pink-and-white Margo 
person? I’ve been meaning to ask you. I think she’s a washout. 
I should think you’d like a little more class.” 

Ding looked at her and she knew he would have been angry 
with anyone else, but he was never angry with her. “But,’’ she 
said to herself, “if it wasn’t true, he wouldn’t even want to be 
angry. He’d laugh. How can you be (Continued on page — 
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NCE Celia Rivers read in a news- 
paper of an experiment in animal 
vivisection which fascinated even 
while it smote her with pity. 

A window had been cut into the flank of 
a beast of the field, so that the unhappy 
creature’s organic processes were apparent 
to the eye of the beholder in the experimental 
laboratory. Celia would have liked to cut 
such a figurative window into the soul of 
Howard West, who was a “taster” in the 
Alpha Tea Company where she was one of 
four assistants to a head bookkeeper. 

The three other assistants twitted a great deal about 
Howard, but in the piqued fashion of women who 
feel themselves overlooked. 

“M-m, wonder who knitted his lordship the 
fuchsia tie he’s wearing this morning.” 

Celia wondered too. But silently. And passion- 
ately. And almost prayed it was a store-weave. 

The girls in the office were constantly curling 
their lips over Howard and imitating his manner 
of walking, or lowering their lids three-quarters, 
to give an idea of what they considered his super- 
cilious trance, at least so far as they were concerned. 

It is probable that at heart they were every one 
of them smitten with him. 

It is certain Celia Rivers was. 

She made no pretense about it to herself. Out- 
wardly, except by her conspicuous silence where 
office twittering about him was concerned, there 
were about twenty months when they continued 
to pass each other three and four and five times a 
week and scarcely more than the frigid formalities of 
the time of day were exchanged between them. 

As Celia said later, and unashamedly, it must have 
been the yearning arms of her spirit reaching out to 
him that finally made themselves felt to him. 

He stood aside one day to permit her to go through a 
doorway that he was entering as she was leaving, and 
there took place one of those teetering performances be- 
tween two people, each stepping in the same direction to let 
the other pass. 

It was a little dance into one another’s hearts. 

For the first time Howard, who did seem to wear his lids 
down over his eyes as if to enclose a private vision that was dear 
to him, took in the clear pink-and-brown prettiness that was 
Celia’s. She was a cool, direct sort of mountain-stream of a girl, 
whose hair, which she wore parted and in a nice bun low on her neck, 
was the color of a polished chestnut. Her cheeks had high natural color 
and her eyes were the mountain-stream. You felt about them the quality 
of flowing water that had been distilled at the source of a clean heart. 

At any rate, that was the way Howard vaguely felt about her when he first came 
into his awareness of her the day they stood teetering each for the other to pass. 

Even then, matters stood still for at least another fortnight. Except that Celia, 
when she went home evenings to the small but quite dainty little boarding-house room 
which her ingenuity, ever so slightly aided and abetted by purse, had devised, carried the 
memory of the two nice, dreamy eyes of Howard West as the lids had lifted back and they had 
seemed to come awake that day of the teetering in the doorway. 

A thousand things she wondered about him as she lay in her bed. When you coupled tea-tasting with 
Howard, there became something esoteric about it. To the hundred employees at the Alpha, tea was just is 
something to be reckoned in bales and pounds and blends. The chief bookkeeper and his assistants, the That autumn t 
managers, the salesmen, credit-men, foremen, shipping-clerks, even the officials of the company, dealt the three of 
in the merchandise of tea. through the 
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Howard, on the other hand, closeted 
in his small room with the rows of 
noseless pots of equal cubic capacity, 
the pretty teacups, the sand-glass of 
brown running-stripe and the con- 
stant hum of boiling water, seemed 
a sort of genie of the leaves. Breath 
of the acacia hovered in the room where he moved 
among the softly steaming pots. The orange and 
flowery pekoes, the ropy souchongs, and the congous 
yielded him what must have been sly secrets on 
their scented breaths. Because to Celia, when she 
peeped in through the door, Howard’s face, as he 
inhaled and tasted, could flatten into a mask, like 
a curiously ecstatic mandarin, tasting passion of 

a precious sort. 

When Celia entered in her book twenty-one 
pounds of Paklin to J. S. Nicholson Wholesale 
Grocery Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or a 
special shipment of caper, gunpowder, scented 
orange pekoe or young hyson to Harley’s of Chi- 
cago, there it was, merchandise pure and simple. 

When Howard, on the other hand, moved 
among the hot breaths of his blends and across 
his pale face, that somehow looked closed because 

the lids were low, there swept that look of a man- 

darin in ecstasy, it was because to him, off the long 

crinkled leaves of a tea from Formosa that Celia 

merely entered as “Oolong,” there boiled up the 

hesitant fragrance of the azalea, or the peach-flavored 
vision of a tea-garden at South Sylhet. 

Thinking of him, hours-on-end in the solitude of her 

little room in the boarding-house, Celia after her fashion 

sensed all this. 

It must have been the bond that drew the matter-of- 
fact little assistant bookkeeper, who had cool, clear eyes 
and wore dark blue frocks with sheer collars and cuffs, and 
this strangely dreamy youth, the tea-taster, together. 

Life was a matter of p’s and q’s to her, to be carefully 
minded. Jt should have been to him. But was not. Never could 

be. Someone always would be minding them for him. Celia 
wanted to be the one. She knew many of his habits. From obser- 
vation. From hearsay. From a carping sort of anxiety about him 
that made her pry. 

He lived in a Y. M.C. A. When the three assistant bookkeepers, who 
had that overlooked feeling, heard this, they twittered and tittered. Celia 
didn’t. She knew that in Y. M. C. A.’s the beds were clean. Howard would 
like fresh linen. And there were reading-room tables covered with magazines. 
He would like the travel and some of the adventure ones. And one could be more 
alone there, in a crowd, than in the terrible, focused unprivacy of a boarding-house. 
Two of his habits she knew from observation. He kept apples and library books in 
the locker he shared with the chief bookkeeper and spent most of his noon hours munching 
and reading. 

The other habit she stumbled across accidentally. 

Near her boarding-house in West Sixty-fifth Street was an entrance to Central Park. Often, on pleasant 
evenings, she sat there through the exciting city dusks, watching one Himalaya-mountain of a building after 
; another light up. 
seemed to Celia that One evening she saw Howard come out of a riding-academy in Sixth-fifth Street, leading a handsome, 
them fairly bobbed  sand-colored wolfhound by a short, strong leash. A high-stepping, heavy-shouldered fellow with a:slim, 
buoyant, starful ether.  scenting snout and a down-tail. They almost brushed her as they passed and it seemed to Celia that me 





























could feel her teeth beat, so closely 
her heart rode up behind them 

That was about one week after they 
had met eye-to-eye and teetered in the doorway. 

With pricks of self-loathing out over her, Celia, who if 
anything was self-effacing to a degree that was unreason- 
able, found her way to that same bench evening after 
evening, her throat full of heart-bcat as with unfailing 
regularity, the figure of the man and the wolfhound came 
in sight. 

Then, without any preparation for it, so that when it 
happened Celia felt an actual stab of surprise in her side, 
his name hopped off her lips as he passed. 

His new awareness of her, dating back to the few days 
before, must have been something more finite than he 
realized because, most diffident of youths himsel’, up shot 
his eyelids with pleasure as he recognized her there in the 
twilight that was draped around her like purp‘ish 
porticres. 

That was the beginning. 

Every evening the three of them, the man, the dog 
and the girl, met at that bench and walked in the thicken- 
ing hour between seven and eight 

It was the time of the day the man held inviolate for 
his dog. And now here was Celia, walking into it. To 
his surprise, he welcomed the intrusion. 

In bad weather they met under the white arc-light 
in the entrance of the riding-academy where Howard 
boarded his dog with a horse-trainer who did it as a 
special favor. Be 

But usually, that autumn, the evenings were spiced 
and clear. It seemed to Celia that sometimes the three 
of them fairly bobbed through the buoyant’ ether. Star- 
ful, love-full ether, that carried them along like flakes 
before a wind. 


HERE was so much to know about Howard. New, un- 
dreamed-of quirks to his nature that sometimes, be- 
cause they were so elusive, made her want to cry of a 
sense of his remoteness to the world in which he dwelt. 

And then the excitement of verifying all the things 
about him she had known with her heart 

That the solitude of being in a crowd was precious to 
him; that the smell and taste of winesap apples over a 
book of verse or of travel were as rifle and tobacco-pouch 
to him; that the aroma of teas were so many magic 
carpets to him, wafting him from Java to Formosa, to 
Ceylon, to Monnabarr’e. to Jamaica, to the Fiji Island 
of Tavuini, to Vanua Levu, to the Caucas towns of 
Batoum, Chackra, Salibauri and Kaprshun. 

The names he had to fill in for her. They were just so many 
blank places in her vision. 

Howard loved the blend of his teas with a poet’s passion for 
the blend of words. 

Even when it cut her with an unnamable fear to have him re- 
late his dreams to have “The Alpha” send him to the land of 
Assam Pekozs, Indian Dusts. 0° the peach-sweet ceremonial 
Yencha teas of Japan, it thr'lled her. 

Ah, no, here was no mere dealer in the merchandise of tea. 

Howard was a poet with the flanges of his sensitive nose. 
Howard was an epicure along whose palate flowed aromatic 
secrets. 


oH HAD been born in an inland town called Ideola, and had 


never set foot on anything of greater seagoing intention 
than a Staten Island ferry, but Howard, with his sense of taste 
and his sense of smell, knew embroidered beauties of the Orient 
that set Celia to tingling like a bell. 

Known to Howard was a tea grown in Bengal which “‘in flush” 
caused the women who gathered it to bear child successfully in 
six months. 

There was a certain k’nd of ‘‘Darjeelings,” secret, sudtle and 
scarcely obtainable, two cupfuls of which were said to wash the 
eyes clear enough for second sight. 
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All this to Celia, to whom, heretofore, 
teas were so much merchandise to 
be entered into her 
books something like 

this: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Cost $3.25 
“3-45 
Brick Of epee 
China oo OO 
Broken Pekoes 95 
Orange Pekoes 05 
Fannings 1.95 
Indian To be matched 


Indian 
Indian 
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Small wonder that these autumn nights of their wooing 
were like a crystal ball that enclosed them. 

The new passion for Celia Rivers, where before there 
had been only his solitary love for his dog, flowed swiftly, 
surely and rightly ‘nto Howard's life. 

The thirtieth of the nights of the girl, the man and ~ 
the dog, along with the trainer who had kenneled Pekoe, 

for witness, they were married in a little church 
around the corner that was called “The 
Little Church Around the Corner.” 


If to know a person like a book is to: 
know the secret places of the heart, the 
hidden yearnings, the flutterings of de- 
sire, then so Celia knew Howard. 
Lven at those portals of his imagination 
where she could not enter. there she 
paused with perhaps the finest quality 
of her understanding of him. It was 
as if she could see the trailing clouds 
swing after him like doors, and yet her- - 
self wait satisfiedly outside. : 
If ever a man walked 
into the flowery kingdom 
of a woman’s love, that- 
man was Howard. And 
he realized it. He was 
like a person with nip- 
ped fingers who could 
never get them close 
enough to the flame, 
once he had found 
its warmth. And 
Celia threw out 
her light, her lu- 
minosity, with a 
prodigality. 
that sometimes - 


abashed him. 

And then what 

he did was to hover 
more closely. 

She found them a home in 
the country. Dear knows how 
she managed it, because right off they 
were obliged to begin w'th the fallacious experi- 
ment of two attempting to live as cheaply as 
one. But with Celia resigning her position, that was precisely 
what they had to accomplish, and that on a salary that had 
barely sufficed for the Y. M. C. A. régime and the additional 
luxury of boarding Pekoe at the riding-academy. 

The way she managed was thus: 

There was no use apartment-hunting in town. Celia realized 
that to continue to shut Howard up in the kind of rooms he 
could afford, was to continue to shut up his spirit. 

There was no use house-hunting in a suburb. Celia realized 
that, too, unless she were willing to be reconciled to Howard in 
one of the papery bungalow rows that stripe acres of Long Island 
“development.” 

They found a barn on a hillside of an orchard in Connecticut 
and rented it for ten dollars a month. It was one hour and four 
minutes by train from New York, and yet it had an isolation 
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that enchanted them. Even the farmhouse to which the barn 
had once stood adjacent, had long since burned. Their next-door 
neighbor was a truck-gardener, a good mile distant. There was 
an old bucket-well on the place. A tool-house, which was later 


Celia wrote to Howard, describing their 


daughter. Sweet Innocence. Dear 
Delight. Flower-breath. Hyacinth. 


to be reconstructed into a dog-house for Pekoe. The barn itseli 
had fine old rafters, a dry wooden flooring, two partitions on the 
first floor and three up in what once had been the hay-loft. 

When they moved out with about six sticks of furniture, Pekoe, 
two trunks and a clothes-basket of dishes and kitchen-ware, the 
pretty orchard that surrounded them was all laid out in a light 
snow, so that the very first day, as she hammered away, dragged, 
even pioneered with an ax, Celia could see Howard’s footsteps, 
as they wound to the train, stretch before her very eyes and 
freeze into dear, rutty places, the shape of his shoes. 

She liked everv so often to run to the window and look out 
at them. Pekoe too, who was wild with the joy of his release 
from the kennel, bounded around them, sniffing. 

As Howard put it to her in the (Continued on page 173) 
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O ONE would say, for instance, that he was about to 
write a nifty tale about Mr. Samuel Socrates or Mr. 
Daniel Diogenes. He would say “Socrates” or 
“Diogenes” and let it go at that. So here it is merely 

set down that this is to be a report of conversation with Ford, 

together with some reflections based upon the eyesight and so- 
called mental processes of the writer. The big city near which 

Ford lives is the home of many others of the same name, includ- 

ing one who also bears the same first name, but there is little 

risk that anybody will assume that this article is about any of the 
others. 
I had not seen Ford to have a good talk with him for almost 

a year. Nor, apparently, had any other writer. Yet it had been 

an eventful year in his life. In some respects it had been an un- 

paralleled year. I won- 

dered if his various 


After His 
Fi ardest Year 


“T usually go to bed around nine o’clock,” he continued, “sleep 
six hours and get up about six. I think it would be better for me 
if I could sleep seven hours.” 

From nine until six is nine hours, so Ford is awake three of the 
hours that he is in bed. 

A fine practise for one of any age. Sleep is not all we need, 
Our hearts need a rest. When we are lying down, all our hearts 
have to do is to paddle the blood along horizontal veins and 
arteries. When we are up, the blood has to be forced up pipes as 
long as we are. Whether you are worth a billion dollars or fifty 
cents, remember this. Also remember that no matter how strong 
your heart is now, unfortunately, it will be weaker later. Every 
beat weakens it a little. 

Mentally, Ford seems as keen as ever he was. I asked him if he 

got as much “kick” out 
of making his new car as 





experiences had hard- 


he did his first one. He 





ened him, softened 
him, bewildered him, 
or made him, in any 
respect, other than he 
used to be. 

I was lucky enough 
to see him in five min- 
utes after I got there. 
Seeing Ford is the limit 
of uncertainty. He noti- 
fies nobody where he is 
going next. Sometimes 
he does not show up at 
his office for several days. 
If one is just moderately 
unlucky one arrives at 
such a time, putting in 
a full day of waiting each 
day lest Ford appear the 
next moment. If one is 
exceedingly unlucky one 
will be told after one has 
waited several days, that ; 
Ford flitted in for fifteen 1es. 
minutes at eight o’clock 
that morning, or at six 
o’clock the night before. 
So when one has to wait 
no more than five minutes 
one shakes hands with 
oneself. 

First as to Ford phys- 
ically, mentally and tem- 
peramentally. I feel in- 
clined strongly to say 
that he is unchanged. 
Ford is now in his sixty- 





he is in bed. 


weakens it a little. 








nine o'clock,” Ford said, “sleep 

six hours and get up about six. 
I think it would be better for me if I 
could sleep seven hours.” 


‘T USUALLY go to bed around 


From nine until six is nine hours, so 
Ford is awake three of the hours that 


A fine practise for one of any age. 
Sleep is.not all we need. Our hearts one. 
need a rest. When we are lying down, 
all our hearts have to do is paddle the 
blood along horizontal veins and arter- 
When we are up, the blood has 
to be forced up pipes as long as we are. 
Whether you are worth a billion dollars 
or fifty cents, remember this. 
remember that no matter how strong 
your heart is now, unfortunately, it 
will be weaker later. 


ie said he did, but I doubt 

it. It is not in the nature 
of things that he should. 
The first anything is 
likely to be the best. 
Repetition may make rep- 
utation but it tends to 
lose its power to produce 
exaltation. 

In those old days, 
when Ford was working 
on his first car, he used 
to get so steamed up 
that he would keep at it 
until three o’clock in the 
morning, but he did noth- 
ing of the sort on his new 


“Tt isn’t necessary,” he 
said, “for anyone to work 
until three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

At that, I think Ford 
got a big kick out of 
making his new car, only 
it was the kind of thrill 
that a man of his age and 
Also type naturally — would 
get—a strong internal 
glow, the force of which 
he felt, even though 
others did not notice it 
as much as they did that 
one of almost a genera- 
tion ago. For, as we 


Every beat 











fifth year. I first knew sl 


shall see, Ford literally 
r put himself into and even 
& under his new car. No- 





him when he was about 

fifty. Probably no man 

can live fifteen years 

without showing the results of it, but I never knew any man who 
showed as few and as slight results as does Ford. 

Age always has played queer tricks with him. When he was 
young he looked much older than he was and at thirty others 
began referring to him as the ‘“‘old man.” 

Now that he is older he looks younger than he is. Age out- 
footed him for the first fifty years and now he is outfooting age. 

He once told me that it would be his own fault if he did not 
live to be one hundred years old. When I asked him if he 


still could say that he was no more tired at midnight than he 
was in the morning, he answered quickly that he was never 
up until midnight. 

30 





body ever will know that 
car as he knows it. 
Nothing that has hap- 
pened to Ford within the last year seems to have embittered 
him, hardened him or shaken his confidence in himself. He has 
had some jolts that he could not help but feel, and I thought ! 
sensed a little letting down in exuberance and buoyancy, though 
it may have been only his mood for the moment. Anyone en- 
gaged in such tremendous operations as Ford was at the time 
almost certainly would be sobered somewhat. 

Ford knew from the beginning that when the first new car went 
out his reputation would go with it. Not only his reputation but 
the rank of his plant in the motor world and, to some extent, the 
fortunes of Fords still unborn. 

Yet it is a peculiarity of Ford that nothing he ever does seems 
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By Allan ’ Benson 


eA Close-Up of One Of. The Most 


Interesting Personalities Of Our Time 


tremendous to him, or even particularly difficult. When I spoke 
to him about the colossal task of uprooting hundreds of acres of 
machinery and installing thousands of new machines, he smiled 
and told a story. 

“Two boys,” he said, “saw a dredge plunging into the water, 
scooping up mud, bringing it to the surface, swinging the bucket 
around and dropping the mud on a scow. The first boy said, 
‘Gee, that must be a terrible job handling that dredge.’ The 
second boy replied, ‘What are you talkin’ about? The man that 
does that only sits still and pulls some levers. It’s the man down 
under the water who fills the bucket with mud who has the hard 
job.’ ” 

Ford always belittles his own achievements—declares they 
are, after all, “very simple”—not to goad others to insist that 
they are not simple, but because he really does not regard them 
as wonderful. ‘The first thing one has to do when one brings 
out a new car,” said he, 
very solemnly looking 
me in the eye, “‘is to get 


The interesting point is that Ford sat in the group, not as the 
big power behind the Ford Motor Company, but as an outsider. 
Again and again he said to his engineers, “‘I represent the pub- 
lic.”’ Always he considered what was suggested to him from the 
consumer’s point of view. Whatever might be agreed upon must 
be something that, in Ford’s opinion, the public would choose if 
it could sit in his place with his knowledge and his judgment. 
Eight or ten different types of cars were built, Ford all the while 
contributing his own ideas, before a car was made that he was 
willing to o. k., in behalf of the public, and send out of the shop. 
Having a new car, as we might say, is always a major ordeal 
with Ford. I happened to be in Detroit and saw Senator Couzens 
when the new Ford car was being evolved, and to Couzens it 
brought back memories of the birth of Model T and its pred- 
ecessors. Couzens said it was almost impossible to induce 
Ford to cease trying to improve a car design. Couzens 
believes there never 
would have been any 
Ford Motor Com- 








ready. One must get pdf 
money in the bank. As 
the world is now run 
that is necessary. We 
did it.” 

I had the nerve to ask 
him how much he had. 

If there is anything 
that nettles Ford it is to 
talk about money, as I 
learned years ago, when 
in the interest of public 
curiosity I asked him 
how much he considered 
himself to be worth and 
how much money he 
had in the bank and he 
told me. This time he 
didn’t tell me. 

“T don’t like to talk 
about money,” he said, 
“unless you consider 
money merely as a belt 
that moves industry.” 

I told him it was in 
that sense I considered 
his bank balance. What 
I wanted to know was 
whether he had a belt 
four feet wide, three feet 
wide, or what. 

‘‘Well, it is wide 
enough,” said Ford. ‘As 
a matter of fact, I don’t 
know what our bank 
pence Tee | haven't 
eard for three months.” 

al 
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other planets.” 








OU know I am a believer in 
reincarnation,” Ford suddenly 
‘and I believe we all 
have been here many times before and 
been through, many times, the experi- 
ences that we are going through now. 
Perhaps we have flown many times 
before and flown on a greater scale than 
we have at any time since aviation came 
to the present civilization. The time 
may come when we shall learn how to 
fly to other planets.” 


remarked, “ 


“Without air upon which to fly?” 
I suggested, having reference to the 
fact that only a thin envelop of air 
surrounds the earth. 


“Exhaust all the air from an electric 
light bulb,” said Ford, ‘‘and still the the Detroit, Toledo & 
light will find something to travel on. 
I do not regard it as impossible that 
we shall learn some day how to reach 


pany if, in 1904, he 
had not succeeded, 
when he did, in per- 
suading Ford to cease 
experimenting and let 
him begin shipping cars. 

They had used up al- 

most all of their money 
and Couzens said it was 
a case of either shipping 
what they had or going 
out of business. 

While the experiments 
were going on at the Ford 
plant last summer Ford 
worked like a garage hand. 
He lay on his back under 
the cars, hitching and 
crawling from place to 
place, and when each de- 
sign was completed, tried 
it out on the road. When 
a car eventually was 
evolved that Ford, speak- 
ing as the “representative 
of the public,” said was 
good enough, he cleared 
the tracks of his railroad, 





Ironton, from Dearborn 
to the Ohio River, got 
aboard his special train 
and raced the new Ford 
to the end of the line, go- 
ing sixty miles an hour or 
more whenever they 
could. The new car was 
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That is the way with 


waiting for them when 





Ford. The things that 
one might think he surely 
would know often he 
does not know at all. He did not know how many acres of 
machinery he had in the Highland Park plant. “I read in a paper 
the other day,” he said, ‘‘how many acres there are, but I have 
forgotten.”” But he knows by its first name every one of the 
8000-odd parts of his car. 
“The next thing,” he continued, “‘is to get the best men around 
you that you can. We have the best we have been able to find.” 
Some of those who were near Ford when the new car was being 
designed tell a picturesque story of what happened. Ford and 
his best engineers used to get together. Each man boosted, 
to the best of his ability, his own ideas of what the new car 
should be. 


they pulled up at the end 

of the road. “It had 

beaten us by hours,” 
said one of the men who was aboard Ford’s train. 

What it cost to discontinue the old model, design another and 
put it into production would keep an ordinary family from hunger 
for many a year. According to common report the cost was a 
million dollars a day. This estimate is probably more than the 
real figure. First, there was the loss of profits on the old car for 
half a year, which was not less than $50,000,000. Next came the 
cost of installing new machines and making over old ones. 

Ford told me in 1922, when his plant was about as large as it is 
now, that he had $100,000,000 worth of machinery. Part of this 
was tractor plant, blast furnaces and other devices that did not 
have to be changed. Nordid machines (Continued on page "~ 








By John 
Erskine 


Who reveals another 


secret in the Private 


Life of a Historic Figure 


The Last 
Voyage of 
Odysseus 


HEY say that Odysseus did not end his days in 

Ithaca. After he returned from Troy, killed the 

suitors of his supposed widow, and resumed his 

post as head of the house and king of the island, 
he found to his surprise that what he wanted was more 
adventure. Though no longer young, he wasn’t yet so 
depleted as to enjoy sedentary routine. When Penel- 
ope had her mind on something else, he called his old 
mariners together, one evening, got out the old boat, 
and sailed away. 

That’s the story, and poets have made splendid use of it. 
They supplied the motives for this sudden move. Penel- 
ope bored him, they said—or he couldn’t forget Calypso ~ 
and Circe, the goddesses with whom he had lived, who 
had set a high standard—or he dreaded the futility of 
comfortable age, and wished to die, as we should now say, with 
his boots on. But they all agree that he never came back. 
They may have been too dazzled by the poetic implications 
of his end, to remember that when he returned from Troy his 
old mariners were all lost, and his boat was long since wrecked. 
If he started out again, it must have been alone. Well, why not? 

Plato tells another story, which at first sight contradicts the 
legend that Odysseus undertook a supplementary and final voy- 
age. According to the philosopher—in one of his more fanciful 
and penetrating moods—a certain man, an obscure person, died 
temporarily and brought back to life a clear report of what he 
had seen in the other world. In particular he had watched the 
spirits choosing the career they hoped for in their next incarna- 
tion. After all the prizes had been selected, he saw a modest soul 
poking around for something in the pile of rejected destinies. He 
found it at the bottom of the pile, and went off content. This 
was Odysseus, and he was looking for a quiet life. 

Once more, why not? He may have yearned for quiet and still 
gone traveling. Or another will than his may have returned him 
to the restless sea. 

Consider the household he came home to. Homer, of course, 
emphasized its sanguinary aspects—-to him the important matter 
was the killing of the suitors and the hanging of the disloyal 
servants. He addressed an age which interpreted life in terms of 
battle and sudden death. To us the inward experiences of the 
5 
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QG‘‘It was Circe. 


soul are momentous and often quite as tragic. We are disposed 
to brush aside the suitors and their fate, and to dwell on the fact 
that Odysseus came home to a literary atmosphere. He walked 
right into what you might call a critical welcome. W ithout his 
knowledge the years of his wanderings had developed in several 
people under his roof a high standard in story-telling. His future 
depended on the quality of his report. 

There was Penelope, for example. Careless readers have kept 
alive her reputation for patience and fidelity. She fought off the 
suitors by pretending she was too busy to marry—she had some 
weaving to finish. When they wanted to know what weaving 
could take so long, she said she was making a shroud for her 
father-in-law, Laertes, and she wanted to get it just right. This 
is indeed the account she gave to Odysseus, to explain what she 
had been doing all these years. 

But Homer also indicates that she was in love with one of the 
suitors, and her husband’s return interfered with the romance. 
She was faithful, no doubt, in fact, but the mind is hard to con- 
trol, and she couldn’t help admiring Amphinomus. He was un- 
usually intelligent, and he could talk better than any other man. 
Homer says she felt he understood her. There you are! Odys- 
seus excelled as a public orator, but in intimate discourse—— 

Then there was Laertes, the elderly gentleman for whom the 
shroud was weaving. His health was still good, but his fortunes 
were low. In his son’s protracted absence he occupied himself 
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can’t guess haw lovely she is. We were happy together seven years.’ 


with humble duties on the remote borders of the estate—partly 
because no one provided better for him, and partly because he 
liked to be as far as possible from the shroud. He said nothing, 
but he thought a good deal, and of his thoughts, more hereafter. 

Then there was Telemachus, the son of Odysseus, a nice boy, 
with spurts of personality, but on the whole ineffectual. He re- 
sembled his grandfather. To his father’s return and to the setting 
out again, he contributed nothing, and he could do nothing with 
his mother. We dismiss him as irrelevant. 

Then there were two figures in the background who really 
weren’t in the background at all, if spiritual influences are rightly 
measured. Eumeus, the old swineherd, in whose hut Odysseus 
found shelter when he landed in disguise. Eumzus was born in a 
distant island, where his father had been king. This father, hav- 
Ing a taste for the exotic, had procured for his child a beautiful 
slave, a nurse, a tall woman whose skin was of a mysterious 
darkness, and who spoke with an accent. She was fond of the 
boy, and entertained him with tales of her people, strange legends, 
voluptuous and romantic as herself. 

_The child grew discontented with his comfortable lot, though in 
his age he looked back and remembered more good things in it 
than perhaps there were. He wanted to see what his nurse talked 
about; he was destined, he felt it in his bones, to surprises 
and gorgeous encounters. He was, in fact, educated beyond 
his years. 


[illustrations by 
W.T. Benda 


One day a ship arrived in the harbor, full of foreign men whose 
skin was dark, and who sold rich colored rugs, and strings of 
beads, and rings for the ears, and similar articles of clothing. All 
the women came down to the shore, and his nurse brought him 
along. He was seven or eight years old. He watched as she 
tried on two of the largest earrings, and he thought how splendid 
she was as she put amber beads about her neck and stood very 
straight, to let them fall down the deep hollow of her bosom. The 
women of his own race looked gravely at her; they were not 
equipped to make such an effect. 

Suddenly he noticed that she was talking to the sailors in a 
language he hadn’t heard before. Now and then she laughed, 
but the talk seemed not frivolous nor casual. As a matter of fact, 
the traders were from her own country. That night the ship 
sailed off, without making unnecessary stir, and because the nurse 
was very fond of the boy, she took him along, to see the world 
When they sold him to Laertes, then the young king of Ithaca 
he fetched quite a price. 

At first Eumzus didn’t understand he was a slave. He came so 
well recommended that the queen, herself hardly more than a 
girl, treated him as a son of the house, dressed him well, gave him 
the run of the island. Her husband, with the bridegroom mood 
still on him, protested that he had bought the boy to be her ser- 
vant, but she put him off, and later on, after Eurycleia came into 
the family, the subject was dropped. So long as the queen lived, 
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Eumezus was a privileged character. He was the playmate and 
guide of her children, as they arrived. He even had hopes of 
marrying her last daughter, but the girl was a little young for 
him, and it was really the mother in her that he admired. 

Then the queen died. Odysseus met her in the lower world, on 
his way home. Eumeus at once became the official swineherd. 
The suitors didn’t appreciate him, and Penelope had never liked 
his attitude to her mother-in-law. In his hut at night, in the 
fields by day, he reviewed his career, longed for the good things 
he had missed, and exaggerated those he had had. The imagina- 
tion his nurse had stimulated, long ago, was still working. 

Last, there was Eurycleia. Homer crowds her story into one of 
his marvelous sentences, a life in ten words. Laertes bought her a 
few years after he purchased Eumzus. She too was a king’s 
daughter, she was in the bloom of her maidenhood, she too had an 
exotic charm, though it was of the mind rather than of the body. 
But after he had brought her home, the poet says, he was afraid 
of his wife. 

Eurycleia was a modern girl. Or rather, she reacted to the dul- 
ness of a too orderly world, in the days before Helen ran off with 
Paris. Her generation failed to appreciate their blessings—they 
were looking for the tang of life. When her father got into diffi- 
culties, therefore, and she found herself exposed for sale on the 
auction block, she thanked heaven for a career, the only pro- 
fessional career, in fact, then open to women. If her father had 
lasted a bit longer on his throne, he would have arranged a mar- 
riage for her, but that too would have been a sale, and a less 
promising one. She didn’t share her father’s taste in husbands, 
and he didn’t appreciate all her gifts. But in the slave market 
the buyers were connoisseurs, and many of them were princes 
and young kings, away from home. 

So Laertes found her. She saw the wonder in his eyes, the will 
to have her, but she saw also a noble courtesy, the reverence which 
goes well with a great passion. He didn’t touch her, like the 
coarser buyers, and he didn’t haggle over the enormous price. 
He only looked at her a long moment, and he consulted her 
wishes. 

“T shouldn’t like to bring any sorrow to you, more than fate has 
imposed.” 

He had a gentle voice. She had never been so cheerful in her 
life. 

“You would grace a more splendid kingdom than mine— 
Ithaca is a quiet spot—you are beautiful enough to belong to a 
great hero.” 

She smiled, and he felt encouraged. 

“The kind of person I am,” he said, “I never could make your 
loveliness my own, if it were against your wish.” 

She smiled again. So he took her home, and the queen said 
she could help with the mending. 


HEN Odysseus was born, they turned him over to her charge, 

and she made up her mind he shouldn’t be like his father. 
She tried to put into him courage to live. She couldn’t be sure, of 
course, how far she succeeded—not till Troy called him, and he 
had a chance to prove himself. She was glad of the war. What 
thoughts she had, watching Laertes grow old, avoiding conver- 
sation with her, and watching Odysseus grow up, more and more 
inclined, she feared, toward compromise and indirection! Penel- 
ope was not the wife she would have chosen for him. He should 
have had a dashing creature, someone who would have en- 
couraged, not suppressed, his initiative. But once he started for 
Troy, Eurycleia began to take heart. Surely something would 
happen to him now! He would meet people and see the world. 
If it was in him to catch fire, this child of her frustrate spirit, this 
son she ought to have borne, would kindle at last. 

Well, this was what Odysseus came home to. All this ferment 
in the house—and he had been looking for adventure abroad. 

Now, just before he returned, Eurycleia was talking about him 
to the swineherd. The old man was sitting on a stone wall, 
watching the pigs, and she stood looking beyond him, down the 
hillside toward the sea. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ said Eumezus, “he won’t come back, and if he 
did, it would make no difference. He was like the rest of the 
family, he never quite carried a thing through. His mother 
lacked the courage of her convictions.” 

“She objected to his going to the war,’’ said Eurycleia, “but he 
went, you remember. I expect him back. He’ll come with his 
ships laden, and he’ll bring a captive or two. I hope he will. 
Those Asiatic women are lovely.” 

Eumeus scratched the top of his head. 

“They’re all right in their place . . . 
if he did!” 


Wouldn’t it make a row 


The Last Voyage of Odysseus 


“Not if he’s the man I think he is! When he comes back, he'll 
know how to handle Penelope. That is, if she’s still here.” 

The swineherd looked interested. 

“Ts she making up her mind?” 

“Long ago.” 

‘Well, what’s she waiting for?” 

Eurycleia shrugged her shoulders. 

“The one I’m sorry for,” said Eumezus, “‘is the old man.” 

“‘Laertes?”’ : 

“Yes. He never did any harm.” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t suppose he ever did.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing about having no ambitions—no 
matter what happens, you don’t feel you’ve missed anything. I 
don’t like to see him working in the fields at his age, but he’s bet- 
ter off than his wife. There was an unhappy woman for you! 
Every faculty, every gift, except courage. Romance right within 
her hands—and she knew it, too. A wasted life!’’ 

“You still think she was in love with you?” 

Eumeus retired within thoughts too sacred for utterance. 

“If she was, I congratulate you on your escape! What a 
tongue she had!” 


uMZ£usS got off the wall and started after his wandering 
EK charges. He permitted himself an irritated word or two. 

“You don’t understand such things. How could you? If she 
had had what she wanted, her tongue wouldn’t have been sharp. 
She stuck:to the old fellow from a sense of duty. Very fine of her, 
but it was a strain. He never was what you’d call a man.” 

“T knew him in his youth,” said Eurycleia. 

“So did I,” said the swineherd. “I knew him before you did.” 

He followed the pigs across the field, and she continued to gaze 
off at the blue waters. It was a crystal day, radiant and clear, 
immortal weather. She couldn’t realize she had grown old. 
Whatever her body said, something within her still matched this 
sunlight, some divine eagerness which had not yet been answered. 
Even if Odysseus did come back a great man 

She wished she were a rich woman on an island where the hero 
would stop on his way home. Much she’d let him go home! How 
she would waken that timid heart of his, and teach him the fire 
and the depth of life! 

Well, perhaps some woman was rendering that service. Some 
remote woman, in a strange sea, who could act on her impulses. 
Odysseus would come back a great lover. No, that wasn’t the 
point—he would leave behind the family strain of cowardice. 

Her own potential lover—her master, so to speak, was prob- 
ably digging in the vineyard. She walked over to see if he was. 
Yes, at work with a hoe. He didn’t hear her coming, so she had 
time to observe his condition. He wore a dirty cloak, much 
patched, and leather leggings and sleeves, to protect him from 
the thorns. He made heavy work of the hoe, he was so old. She 
wondered if in his eyes she seemed old too, or whether he main- 
tained within him, as she did, the conviction of youth. Her love 
for him had ended years and years ago. She was looking at a 
rather worn metaphor of life refused. 

“T’ve been thinking of your son.” 

Laertes straightened his back and turned to her with watery 
eyes. 

“He’s a long time coming.” 

“Do you want him to come?” 

The old man studied her curiously. 

“Why not? If he doesn’t, there’s no help for any of us. Would 
you call this fit work for me, at my age?” : 

“T was thinking of him,” she said, ‘‘not of us. I hope he’s too 
busy to think of us. We’re not worth it.” 

Laertes struck a bit of sod with his hoe. 

“What would he be busy about? The war’s over long ago. 
Why doesn’t he come home?” 

The woman’s aged lips framed a smile, not unlike that he had 
seen in the slave market, when he had asked her permission to 
buy her. But the resemblance escaped him. He had forgotten, 
or his eyesight was poor. 

“I hope he has found what you and I never had. I hope he has 
lost what you gave him—his fear.”’ 

Laertes dropped his hoe, and bent over with creaking bones to 
pick it up. 

“Fear? Of what? You’re like the rest of them now—you can 
say what you like.” 

He moved on to the next vine, and began to break fresh turf. 

“Am I like the rest of them? Perhaps I’ve been your peculiar 
affliction, the test of your will. You ought to have taken me.” 

No question but he understood what she meant. He was 
quick to defend himself. “‘ 





QEurycleia was a modern girl. When she found herself 
on the auction block, she thanked heaven for a career. 


“Haven’t you had a comfortable life, on the whole? . . . It 
would have been a mistake.” 

“For whom?” she said. “Not for you, Laertes. You were 
afraid. If you hadn’t been, you would have done what you 
thought of when you bought me. Then you wouldn’t have 


resigned your kingdom just because vour daughter-in-law wanted 
to be queen. And your son wouldn’t have married such a wife. 
And he wouldn’t be off getting an education at his time of life. 

He’d be home now.” 
“Would he? Well, it’sa little late to (Continued on page me 
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HAT on earth can she see in him! What the 

mischief did he see in ker! Or, as the Latin puts it: 

De gustibus non est disputandum—about tastes 

there is no disputing; or, as we should say: How 
do they get that way! 

They do fall. They see that which makes them forsake 
friends, disregard family wishes, disobey parents; change their 
religion or nationality; or even turn their backs on all they have 
held dear, to marry, elope or run away with the man or woman 
she or he falls for. And the disparity between what we know 
him or her to be and what he or she appears to be is often so 
great that we exclaim: How on earth could they do it! What in 
heaven’s name could they see in each other! 

And now and then there comes the more serious tragedy of a 
man or a woman abandoning wife or husband, and children, 
friends, associates, business, everything that would seem to make 
life worth living, to go off with a member of the other sex. Asa 
rule they are not ignorant people; they know that such abandon- 
ment leads to disaster. At any rate, they should know it. They 
know that for every case they ever heard of where such an 
affair turned out half-way satisfactorily there are a hundred that 
have gone on the rocks, with one or more lives lost. 

Are they driven by an irresistible force? It would seem so. 
A man who abandons his wife and children and in the twinkling 
of an eye turns his back on all that he has built up that has 
socia] and moral value cannot be quite sane; he must be driven 
by some force mightier than the habits of a lifetime, more 
powerful than all his sense of duty and responsibility. 

Shall we call it love? Why not?—I know of no other name for 
it. Physiologists may be able sometime to give us a description 
of love in terms of biochemical affinities and bioelectrical forces, 
and tell us that the man of responsibility, probity and family 
who falls is no more morally responsible than is a falling meteor, 
and that even though the man burns himself up in his fall as 
does the meteor, his fall may be regarded simply as one more 
event in the infinitude of events of cosmic history. 

We have not reached that stage of analysis of human be- 
havior yet, but we know the physiological processes involved in 
falling in love. We know that while marriages may be made in 
Heaven, the particular party you or I fall for is pretty well 
settled here on earth, and most of it is settled for us before we 
reach the falling age. Our grandparents knew that as the twig 
is bent the tree inclines, but not until recently has it been known 
definitely that our choice of a mate becomes restricted fairly 
early in life. 

Thus, to continue our figure, as we understand the tree in- 
clines thus and so because that is the way it was bent as a twig, 
we now know that “he” is drawn to “her” because he had already 
been pulled in her direction. 

I do not mean to imply that this business of falling in love is 
simple. There is nothing simple about it. No two persons on 
this earth are exactly alike, no two marriages are alike, no two 
people fall for each other for the same reason. Love is a force, 
but in the love of a particular man for a particular woman are 
inconceivably numerous factors, many of which seem to be of 
the most trivial nature. But, as I have said, the net result of all 
these factors combined may be so great that at times it carries a 
lethal charge. 

The earth is always generating heat and is always in motion; 
the heat may be dissipated in an explosion which wrecks a 
mountain, or in a quake which hurls mountains down. Even as 
: ae or an earthquake can be destructive, so love can be 

atal. 

Love is the most wonderful thing in the world of higher 
Septal; the higher the organism, the greater the power it 
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seems to have in its elbow. Our business is to analyze it as it is in 
the world of human affairs. We shall not speak of it in terms of 
ecstasy or of wonderment, or in the traditional formule of the 
lyric poet or the biochemist, but in terms of human beings of 
many parts or mechanisms, certain of which are responsible for 
the propagation of the species. 

What we particularly want to know is how these parts can get 
so set in their ways that you or I could not possibly fall for the 
man or woman our sister or brother falls for. Or, to put it another 
way, we want to find out how it is that that part of our inheri- 
tance which is charged with the immortality of the race can get 
so set that we will possess “him” or “her” even if it kills us. 

But before we deal with mechanisms, let us see how it is that 
while our loves or predilections get set for specific physical 
features, traits of character and personal mannerisms, expe- 
riences can come into our lives which wipe out, as it were, whole 
categories of the opposite sex as potential mates or sweethearts. 
These experiences are not necessarily confined to childhood; they 
may come at any time during our life. 

For example, as a young unmated man I might walk down 
Fifth Avenue receptive in general to the fair sex and particularly 
ready to respond to certain stimuli of sight, possibly of scent, 
and of ear; but because of an experience which has already come 
into my life it will be practically impossible for me to be at- 
tracted by any woman, however much her face, her perfume or 
her voice might appeal to me, if she is either a tall woman 
ora fat one. Just when or how I got set against tall women I 
do not know. I know only too well why I could not become 
enamored of a fat woman.. The reason is not pleasant, but it is 
illuminating. 


I; WAS my fate to have assigned to me for my first dissection 
in anatomy in the Harvard Medical School the viscera of avery, 
very fat woman. The details are unpleasant. One sentence will 
cover the case: for three months I floundered in fat. But I must 
add that the only thing of no possible interest to an anatomy 
student is fat. It is more than excess tissue: it must be picked 
out before muscles, tendons, nerves, blood vessels and vital 
organs properly can be laid bare and examined. By the end of 
three months fat had become a nightmare, an obsession; it was 
emotionally tied in. It moved me to anger, and I came to 
loathe it. 

Of such are the trivialities which can make Cupid turn away 
his eyes and lower his bow. 

Now, my acquired prejudice against fat is not specific for all 
or for any fat people, nor even for fat women—it is only specific 
in that it removes all fat women from my repertoire of possible 
mates. I could not and I cannot conceive of myself falling fora 
fat woman, however attractive she might be otherwise. Nor is 
this prejudice an infantile hangover—nor is it “‘unconscious,” nor 
“subconscious,”’ nor any other Freudian mystery; it springs from 
an adult, open-eyed, wide-awake experience. 

That dissecting room did another thing for me. As most of 
the cadavers that find their way to the stone slabs are emaciated, 
I came to regard emaciated people almost as dead people; I came 
to have a certain set against them, as it were. Nature normally 
beautifully upholsters the human frame; without that upholstery 
of healthy muscle and smooth, flawless and naturally pinkish 
skin, the human body has lost something of its natural charm-- 
it does not seem so vital. I could not fall in love easily with a 
thin woman. 

A fat woman, of course, may be a paragon, and a living skel- 
eton an intellectual giant, but no normal human being falls in 
love with a mere paragon or with mere intelligence. 

What is normality, in man or woman? (Continued on page 166) 
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well 
die smiling!” par- 
tridge-plump little 
Mrs. Graham said 
philosophically, with 
a shrug and a smile. 

Eve Guthrie 
glanced at the clock, 
a copy of a fine old 
banjo, with a white 
church painted on 
the pendulum glass, 
anda sign ‘“‘Bargain”’ 
stuck in the frame. 
It was just two. 

“Three hours more of it!” 
she said, her own shrug and 
smile not quite so cheerful. 
For she was part proprietor 
of the Gray Goose Gift 
Shoppe, and this afternoon 
was to mark the closing of 
its brief career. 

Its narrow, aristocratic 
show - window, wedged in 
among all the other frock 
and jewel and book and per- 
fume shops of the East Fif- 
ties, would be denuded to- 
night of that egg-yellow 
fringed shawl Eve had so 
often draped temptingly 
over chairs and screens, the 
four yards of Liberty velvet, 
the boxes of vermilion Jap- 
anese lacquer, the crackle- 
ware bowl from Massachusetts, the four classics in limp red 
leather—all would be gone. 

She was sick of them, and sick of the dim, dead little store itself, 
where she and Mrs. Graham waited and waited and waited for 
the customers who never came. Mrs. Graham didn’t care; she 
always went down to Asbury Park for the summer anyway, to 
help her sister with a small hotel. She was merely a paid assis- 
tant. And Betty McTavish, who was Eve’s partner, didn’t care, 
for she liked to take her two little girls up to Joe McTavish’s 
father’s place for the summer school vacation. 

But Eve—no, Eve didn’t care either. She had had enough of 
the Gray Goose. It had sounded a fascinating adventure, a sure 
way to fortune, when she and Betty had first discussed it, at a 
club luncheon, four months ago. But its eleven weeks of life 
had been enough not only to disenchant both women with the 
idea of smocks and bridge prizes and vases and shawls, but to 
sober Eve with the realization that the actual conquest of the 
business world was a much more serious undertaking than she 
had ever dreamed. 

Sitting here in the gloom of a wet spring afternoon, waiting for 
the whole wretched venture to die, she told herself that she hated 
the Gray Goose for itself, and hated it additionally because its 
failure seemed to be also the failure of a hundred other vague 
dreams of achievement. For years now, when she discussed her 
dwindling finances, she had been saying, “I could do interior 
decorating—I could open a gift shop—I could shop for my friends 
—people always love what I buy!” It was daunting to have to 
refrain from at least one of these harmless boasts. 

“T guess you and Mrs. McTavish are a real good sum out of 
pocket over this!”’ suggested Mrs. Graham. 

“Not so much,” Eve said courageously. “It isn’t that. Most 
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of this stuff Betty McTavish had. I didn’t put much in. 
But—but I hate not being—started, at something,” Eve finished, 
as if speaking to herself. 

This was what hurt. To be idle, superfluous, drifting again. 
Waking up in Tom’s house, packing her suitcase to go down to 
spend the week-end with Edith in Washington—back to Tom’s 
house again—needed by nobody. 

She had had five years of it; she was thirty-five years old. 
Some women went on into the fifties and sixties at this sort of 
thing. Handsomely dressed divorced women, playing cards and 
making visits, always free for engagements. Eve’s soul sickened 
within her. Even if one had enough money to do it—and she 
had not enough—it wasn’t much of a life! 

She had left Frank Guthrie with scant ceremony, forced into 
the long-anticipated and much-dreaded final step by the crowning 
indignity of a night when Frank and several male friends had 
brought down a very storm of protests and threats from the 
other occupants of the apartment-house; she had fled—as she had 
tearfully told her brother Tom an hour later—from the possibility 
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GAt four Betty came into the 
Gray Goose Gift Shoppe, 
elated. She had sold all the 
junk . . . The whole thing had 
been ‘‘a flop and a washout,”’ 
she told Eve and Mrs.Graham. 


of invasion of police, of publicity, of horrors of all sorts, and 
she had demanded neither alimony nor a divorce from Frank. 
He had been a fine fellow when she had married him, but he had 
retrograded steadily, finally to sink into a pit of obscurity and un- 
importance, as far as Eve was concerned. She truthfully could 
tell sympathetic friends that since leaving him she had heard 
nothing from him, she had never had a penny of his money. 

All very well, while she had had a few pennies of her own. Her 
grandmother, opportunely dying, had left Eve a few comfortable 
thousands, and Eve had gone abroad, to put a few months of 
Paris between her and the memory of those last scenes with 
Frank. Bobby Brown had been in Paris. 

An insignificant name for the supremely handsome and dash- 
ing fellow with the golden voice, the tall, slim, deliciously non- 
chalant, deliciously English young squire, who had taken Eve to 
the races and to the Follies and to everything else that meant 
Paris and fun. Eve had been heart-broken, bewildered, crushed 
by a hundred painful emotions, and Bobby, with his boyish sim- 
‘plicity and devotion and utter absence of any curiosity or 
constraint, had cured her. 

Mabel Brown had presently come down from London, of 
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course, very British and 
proprietary. But Mabel 
didn’t matter. Eve and 
Bobby had had their fun in 
spite of Mabel, and some- 
times even because of her. 
To be sure, in the end Bobby 
had forgotten the rules of 
the game, and Eve had been 
so sorry, so confused and 
surprised, that she had all 
but forgotten them, too. 
There had been one or two 
scenes with Mabel, and then 
rr aa for months—long after Eve 
had returned to America— 
there had been almost daily 
letters to and from Bob. 

Of course nothing could 
come of that. There were 
the three small Browns, and 
Mabel; Eve told herself that 
she had known from the 
very beginning that nothing 
could come of that. Yet it 
had left a sting, that experi- 
ence; Bob’s last letter had 
been renunciatory and he- 
roic and devoted beyond all criticism, and Eve had seen 
at once that he was right, they were only making them- 
selves and Mabel wretched—— 

But to this day she wished that that particular letter 
had come from her. 

It had all been years ago; she thought of it now only at 
intervals, and of the second trip abroad, when Bob had 
been back in the Surrey cottage, where he belonged, and 
Paris had been different, much more expensive and much 
less thrilling. Gld Mr. Williams had been paying all the 
bills then, and paying them magnificently. He had been only too 
delighted to buy popularity at this comparatively small outlay. 
He was in his middle sixties, Chauncey Weed Williams, of Buffalo, 
a compact, twinkling, silver-headed little man who delighted in 
the society of younger persons; merely another millionaire in 
Paris, engaging open cars for the races, and boxes for the races, 
and tables at Ciro’s and the Ritz. 

Eve could have had him, a hundred times over. Any woman 
as young and pretty and amusing and decent and sweet could 
have had Chauncey Weed Williams, of Buffalo, could have sat 
patiently through his cogitations at the bridge table, could have 
listened to his political views, could have queened it in his heavily 
furnished, crowded, rich, dark apartment on the Bois where 
not even a plush cushion could be moved without distressing 
him. 

He had followed her to America—he was that much in earnest 
this time. He came to see her at Tom’s, and took her to dinner. 

Eve knew that she could make him the proudest and happiest 
old man in the world, for one winter, two winters, even five. And 
then she would be rich. 

But to take on this job for a possible fifteen years, twenty 
years? She would be fifty-five herself in twenty years; Eve was 
still young enough to feel that life, on the wrong side of fifty-five, 
was an entirely unimportant matter. 

Thinking of these things, and many others, in the gloom of _ 
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deserted Gray Goose Gift Shoppe, she sighed heavily. Mrs. 
Graham looked at her and decided that this was one of the times 
when Eve Guthrie looked positively plain. Of course she always 
looked interesting, with her dark keen eyes and pale clear skin, 
and the proud cut of her chin, and the rich thick sweep of her dark 
hair. But there were days when she seemed to subside, to collapse, 
to withdraw into herself, somehow, and this was one of them. 

At four o’clock Betty McTavish came in, bubbling and chat- 
tering as usual. She had sold all this “junk” to the woman in 
Pawling who ran Ye Copper Candlesticke, and was elated. 

“Eve, you beautiful thing,” said Betty, ‘‘you look pale, and no 
wonder, cooped up here all day. When are you coming up to the 
kids and me in Maine?” 

“Not until late August,” Eve said, stacking little luster bowls, 
lifting platters from shelves as she spoke. “If Tom gets his 
sabbatical, he and Alice and the children are going to England. 
I'll have to be caretaker.” 

And it was then that Betty, cheerful and giddy and with her 
own particular little spoiled air of being important, had said, 
“Well, don’t be too late! For I have a very important engage- 
ment with a young gentleman, about the middle of October!” 

She had gone off, and Mrs. Graham had been left to give some 
final instructions to packers, and Eve had taken Daisy Hayward’s 
Chinese scroll, and had gone on the bus to Daisy Hayward’s, in 
the East Eighties. 


F COURSE Betty McTavish, to whom taxis and chauffeur and 

motor-car were commonplaces, couldn’t be expected to go 

on such an errand and deliver a parcel—Betty so complacent over 

the hope of a son at last! Betty never did anything demeaning— 
servile. 

Not that Eve minded the little compact box under her arm— 
only it was all so stupid and flat and disappo nting. The Gray 
Goose had been a dreary failure from its first anemic day, and 
yet, when she wakened tomorrow with no-necessity of a prompt 
rising upon her, she knew she would regret even the unsuccessful 
gift shop. 

Women took regular college courses in domestic science and 
interior decoration newadays. Eve reflected that perhaps she 
could take a summer course of some kind. Dull, to enter oneself 
humbly as a student, at thirty-five. 

Mrs. Hayward was not at home; that was a bit of luck, any- 
way. Eve walked slowly away from the house, on her way to the 
bus and the Long Island train. And, so walking, her thoughts 
troubled and uncertain, the soft dull beauty of the twilight about 
her, she passed Number Eighty-nine. She and Frank Guthrie had 
commenced housekeeping in Number Eighty-nine, just thirteen 
years ago. 

It was an old brownstone house, divided into as many apart- 
ments as it had narrow floors; three-room apartments of a big 
front room, a big back room, and a connect’ng neck of bath and 
kitchen between. Eve, on the th'rd floor, had had a bedroom 
looking into the green upper branches of a p’ane-tree, had had a 
pretty checker-board of back yards shaded by other big trees 
below her. 

Looking up at the windows that had once been her living-room 
windows, she saw the wide sill where she had sat waiting for 
Frank, many and many a summer afternoon, and her heart 
winced away from the memory of the sewing she had done there, 
toward the end of the first year. 

The Lexington Avenue car rattled by, that same familiar 
rattle that had punctuated the dreamy hot mornings when Eve 
Guthrie had been contriving and managing so happi'y on forty 
dollars a week, buying strawberries and bacon for Frank— 
making onion soup for Frank—squeezing the price of six tulips 
out of the little budget, for Frank. 

How it all came back! Her little self relaxed and loving in 
Frank’s arms, assuring him that she didn’t want Europe and 
frocks and women’s clubs—herself joggling along to a hospital, 
Frank’s arm again tightly about her, in a scared dawning, reas- 
suring him again; she was all right—everything was all right— 
this was just part of it! 

“How alive we were!” Eve whispered, alone in the cool spring 
twilight, looking up at the windows that had once gushed such 
love and light into the world. 

The Eve of those days had been a rather fatter, laughing per- 
son, often untidy of hair, cheerfully indifferent to the mode. 
Paris had done much for Eve, and association with business wo- 
men who kept shoes, gowns, hair and hands in scrupulous trim. 
Tonight, it seemed impossible to her that she was the same wo- 
man, the woman who had married a poor man, supposing poverty 
and hard work to be hers for all her days. Who could have 
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thought that, suddenly, sensationally, old woolly-headed, un- 
worldly, blundering Frank would blunder into success? 

And yet the money had serenely, amazingly continued to pour 
in. Whatever Frank did in the way of engineering—and it was 
always a mystery to Eve—had been tremendously in demand. 
There had been a first patent, and then a second patent, there 
had been golf and polo and tennis and yachting in the Guthries’ 
scheme of life. 

The war came, and Frank had prospered through that. His 
limp—he walked like a big bear—had excused him from actual 
service, but he had done other things, had rushed back and forth 
between Washington and New York. And Eve had felt impor- 
tant, had felt that even these astonishing years had held nothing 
to the glories and excitement that were to come. 

Why—why had everything seemed to slide away from her 
after the war ended? Frank had been the same man—or no, per- 
haps that was the explanation. Frank had changed completely. 
From a shy, quiet, unpretent’ous fellow who hated society and 
was anything but mercenary, he had become a gambler, over the 
card-table and in the Street; he had wanted to entertain wildly, 
crazily; he had eaten too much, drunk too much. Eve remem- 
bered that time with horror. 

And of course the nursery, once so gay, had been empty then. 
That had hurt—it hurt her still. They had taken little Junior 
pretty much for granted, she and Frank; the young couples who 
were “comers,” who were ‘‘getting there,” generally had one 
fine little boy or one fine little girl, and they had had Junior. 
Just a square, hard, rompered little person with a nurse, in the 
background. Neither parent took Junior very seriously. 

Yet the whole world had changed after the tragedy that took 
Junior away, after that hideous wire, screaming like a mad star 
across the casua) polo meet at Newport, splitting Eve’s very 
brain for a few seconds: “Junior hurt by car, come at once.” 

Eve had collapsed during the days that had followed. She re- 
membered lying dully on her bed in the orchid-and-blue room, 
and wondering why she hadn’t seen more of her boy. So often, 
when she had promised the child to come up-stairs at bedtime, a 
rubber would sudden’y elongate itself . . . 

Afterward she and Frank had closed the house, and moved into 
the city, and the gambling and drinking and boasting had recom- 
menced on an even wilder scale. It was no use. It was no use. 
Eve cou'dn’t keep that up. Frank didn’t love her any more, and 
she all but loathed him; there was no dignity in their keeping up 
the pretense of marriage, and no necessity for it. She had pleaded 
and upbraided and coaxed and raged herself almost ill. 

And then had come that last fearful night, and her flight, and 
the soothing weeks with Alice and Tom and the children, and 
Paris, and Bobby Brown, and months—years, indeed—of peace. 

But now what was she to do? Stay in Tom’s empty house all 
summer, coming into town every hot day to study interior 
decoration? 

Eve laughed forlornly, began to find herself fretted—fretted— 
fretted to belong somewhere, to do something, to work her way 
into the human comedy once more. : 


ONIGHT it was dusk when she reached Tom’s house, that 
Bs ee green and white two-story building that was far more 
colonial than anything genuinely colonial could be. There were 
hooked rugs and high-boys and dressers, spinning-wheels and 
warming-pans in the actual drawing-room, where no colonial 
housewife would have countenanced them; there were pewter 
bowls and spoons in rows along the wainscot; and the children’s 
samplers, once decently relegated to the children’s rooms, were 
brazenly displayed, as treasures, in the very heart of the house. 

Alice was ‘n her co‘onial bedroom, sitting in a quilted wing- 
chair, beside a pineapple four-poster, matching socks. Eve, see- 
ing her door open, went in to chat with her before dinner. 

“My dear, I’ve rented this place, bag and baggage!”’ Alice 
announced instant y 

“Rented it? I didn’t know you even thought of renting it.” 
Eve’s first thought was for herself; where was she to stay with 
Tom’s house rented? 

“Well, I didn’t,” said Alice, with no reflection of the other 
woman’s misgivings in her triumphant voice. “But Bates and 
Bates telephoned this morning to know if there was any chance 
for a very rich man, with one delicate little girl, and five servants! 
She,” said Alice, in heartless satisfaction, of the child, “won't 
break much. And for a year, Eve, for two hundred and fifty!” 

“Two hundred and fifty!”’ Eve echoed, impressed. This was 
conclusive. ‘‘Well, that’s that,” she said. 

“That’s that. And Tom Morehead will be out of his senses!” 
Alice exulted. ‘You—you’ll spend part of the summer with 
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G.Eve knew that ring; inside it were the words, ‘‘Frank from Eve"’ 
And she and Frank had not talked to each other for almost five years. 


Betty?” she added, in sudden faint concern. “That gift shop 
won't stay open all summer.” 

Eve had told her brother and his wife nothing of the gift shop’s 
lingering decline. There always had been a chance of a rally, a 
chance that the absurd venture would succeed, as such ventures 
always did, in the backs of magazines. 

She did not feel inclined toward confidence now; she merely 
said, “Don’t think about me at all; it’s too glorious to have this 
place taken off your hands!” 

“There’s just one thing I wish you would do this summer,” 
Alice began resolutely. The other woman winced; she knew that 
tone. “You know I feel very differently from Tom about this,” 


said Alice. “I know how miserable you are, Eve, and it seems to 
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ae 
“Pm not miserable!” Eve said, but without much spirit and 
with a treacherous thickening in her voice. 

“Oh, you are,” Alice insisted firmly. “You try one thing and 
then another; you go abroad and come back—your money is seep- 
ing away, you're neither one thing nor the other 

“How do you mean I’m neither one thing nor the other?” Eve 
asked, in mild, unresentful curiosity, as Alice paused. 

“Well, you’re not married and you’re not divorced, and I think 
you ought to see Frank Guthrie, and settle it, and get free!” 
Alice said boldly. “You can’t consider (Continued on page “er 
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OT a match? Thankee, I guess I’ll light 

up. Ain’t much for smokin’ on trains. 

It sort of gets muh—stomach. I don’t 

get around very much. Only, once a 

year I go up to Chamble to the in-sane hospital. 

Huh? Me? Nope, I already been there. I’m 

bound for home. Yes, Sir, bound for home. Alvin’s 

my town. Up in Nodaway County. Was you ever 

at the in-sane hospital? I don’t blame you. No, 
Sir, I don’t blame you. 

I wouldn’t go myself, but you see I got—well, a 
sort of friend there. I guess you’d call him that. 
Orrie Watts. Guess you don’t know him. No, of 
course you wouldn’t never have met him. Maybe 
you read about Orrie in the papers, though? Blake 
Hughes was the name of the man he kilt. Huh? 
Yep. Don’t you remember? Why, it was a big 
killin’. All the St. Louie papers had pieces about it. 

Well, as I started to say, I and Orrie is sort of 
friends, and I tried to see his side of it even when 
most everybody in town was down on him. I will 
say you couldn’t hardly blame ’em. Blake Hughes 
was just about the biggest man in Alvin. He was 
president of the Farmers’ State Bank and a deacon 
in the Methodist church—you know, it was in 
church that Orrie kilt him. Yep, in church. I 
wasn’t ten feet from ’em both. Me and the old 
woman was in the third pew from the back door, 
and on the right side. Lord, I never will forget it. 
Stuck a butcher knife in Blake, he did, before any- 
body knew what was happenin’. 

Funny how things like that stay in a man’s mind. 
I won’t forget it long as I live. No, Sir, I won’t 
forget it. I remember it as if it happened yesterday 
when it was the second Sunday in October three 
years ago. Parson Doppelkopf was prayin’ when 
all of a sudden Blake give a sound like ‘“‘Ou-oo,” 
like that, and sort of slumped down. 

The first thing I knew my old woman—she’s 
right spunky and don’t lose her head easy—was 
hittin’ Orrie over the head with a hymn-book and 
yellin’, “You did that, did you? You did that?” 
Then Mrs. Hughes keeled over and everybody 
crowded around and Doc Perkins tried to help poor 
Blake. But there wasn’t nary chance of savin’ him. 
The blood, Lord, man, that was a sight I never 
will forget. 

Orrie? Oh, he never done nothin’. Jack 
Saunders and Mel Dinghman grabbed him—Tom 
Dowell bragged around town afterwards that he 
was the first to catch holt of Orrie, but he wasn’t 
nowhere near—and we all took Orrie outside. 

Well, Sir, there was talk of stringin’ Orrie up on 
the spot. But us older men said, ‘‘No, we’ll let the 
law take its course.”” Nobody ever was lynched in 
our town but once in a while a darky. We havea 
mighty clean little town and we didn’t want folks 
to say we didn’t give a white man a fair, square 
show. That was just what Jim Tanning said in the 
Appeal. 

You had ought to read the dandy piece Jim 
— I'll send—say, I don’t believe I know your 


G,"*Somehow it sort of made you feel good to see 
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name. Mine’s Willis Hutchins and I run the drug 
store at Alvin. Mighty glad to meet you. Yes, 
Sir. Got another match? This pipe’s gone out. 
What was that last town we passed? Didn’t see. 
Well, I guess we’re not to Nedina yet, where I 
change. 

Why did Orrie kill him? Well, Sir, I just don’t 
know exactly. Yes, I do, too, but it don’t make 
sense. That is, it don’t unless you knew Orrie. 
You see, Orrie never was right bright. 

Nobody but an in-sane person would get up 
and tell a judge and jury what Orrie told ’em. He 
just stood up there—Si Halling what was app’inted 
to defend him didn’t want him to make no state- 
ment, it being against -his constitutional rights, 
they tell me—but Orrie got up anyways and 
blinked at the Judge and jury and said: 

“T wanted to send Mr. Hughes to Heaven to be 
a guardeen angel.” 

Yep, that’s his very words. I was there, all but 
the first day when I couldn’t find no place to stand, 
and I would of been on the jury too exceptin’ I 
was ruled out because I’m a second cousin of 
Blake’s wife. That’s his very words. Crazy? 
Sure Orrie was crazy. Guardeen angel. 


HERE did he get the idee? Hold ona bit. I 
VW was comin’ to that. They had a what-do-you- 
call-it—let’s see a—an alienist, that’s it, an alienist. 
They had an alienist down from K. C. to examine 
Orrie and the alienist told Doc Perkins that Orrie 
didn’t have no more brains than a ten-year-old. 
Doc Perkins asked him where Orrie got the idee 
about a guardeen angel, but the alienist couldn’t 
tell. He said Orrie must be a religious fanatic. 
You know—cracked on religion. That just shows 
you what little an alienist knows. 

I don’t put no stock in these high-priced ex- 
perts. Say, you know it cost the county a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and expenses to bring that 
alienist from K. C.? Huh. And he didn’t know 
where Orrie got that idee about a guardeen angel. 
Huh. Orrie wasn’t no religious fanatic. I'll allus 
say that. Where did he? Listen. He got that idee 
in his head on account of Minnie Davis’s little girl. 
You ask Sol Yokum or Andrew Johnson or any of 
the men in town who knew Orrie and they’ll tell 
you I’m right. 

You see, Orrie was all wrapped up in the child. 
They can say all they want to about Orrie but he 
had a good heart, only his brain was addled and 
that landed him up at Chamble in the in-sane 
hospital. I started to tell you about him and 
Minnie Davis’s little girl and how come she was 
reelly the cause of his gettin’ that idee about a 
guardeen angel. Well—let’s see, I'd better tell 
you first about Minnie. She’s sort of a town char- 
acter on account of folks’ talkin’, not because I 
think Minnie’s so bad. 

She used to be quite a pretty girl—she was an 
orphan and Mark Ritson’s wife raised her—but 
about seven years ago she took it in her head to go 
off to Kansas City. Accordin’ to what we heard 
she worked as a waitress in Fred Harvey’s place 
at the Union Station. Then she took up with : 
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soldier at Fort Leavenworth. Well, in 
about a year she come back with this 
baby and a wedding-ring. Well, you 
know how people are in a little town. 
There was some talk of turnin’ Minnie 
vut of the church, but Parson Doppel- 
kopf wouldn’t stand for it. The first 
Sunday she come with the kid he shook 
hands with her at the door and said: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Wilson’”—that 
was the soldier’s name, accordin’ to 
Minnie—“‘and how is the darlin’ baby 
this mornin’?” 

Still, the talk made it sort of hard 
for Minnie. She used to come to my 
place for patent medicines—she was 
always takin’ some sort of truck—her 
health not bein’ good—and the young 
fellows hangin’ about would always try 
to josh her. Oh, it was hard for Minnie, 
all right. She got a job waitin’ table 
at the Greek’s place—that’s just two 
doors from my drug store—but she 
didn’t have no one to leave the kid with. 
I don’t know what Minnie would have 
done if it hadn’t been for Orrie; her 
havin’ to work from eight in the mornin’ 
till ten at night—that George Demet- 
rios treats his help like dogs—and no 
one to leave the kid with but Orrie. 


Tt was lucky for Minnie Davis that 

Orrie took a fancy to her little girl. 
She roomed at the Central House—you 
should stop at the Metropolis if you 
ever come to Alvin—and nobody around 
there wanted to be bothered with a 
baby. Say, I can see Orrie walkin’ up 
the street in his ragged, dirty overalls— 
he usually wore just them and a flannel 
shirt in summer and put on a red sweater 
that Sam Stikel’s wife give him, when it 
was cold—I can see Orrie walkin’ up the 
street with that kid of Minnie’s in his 
arms. He’d go along singin’ to it, “Nice 
little baby, nice little baby, nice little 
baby,” over and over again. It used to 
give me the willies to hear him when he 
come into the store. He come into my 
place a lot. 

I had two big bottles of red and green 
colored water in the front window 
then. Orrie sure used to like to look at 
those bottles. He’d come in to show 
them to the kid all the time singin’, 
“Nice little baby, nice little baby, nice 
little baby,” over and over again. Some- 
times I’d get so I couldn’t stand it any 
longer and I’d say: 

“Look here, Orrie, sing something else 
to that kid. Don’t sing the same thing 
all the time.”’ 

Orrie was allus a great one to argue. 
It tickled him, I guess, when someone 
was willing to talk to him and he wanted 
to make it last. So he’d ask: “‘What 
shall I sing, then, Mr. Hutchins?” 

So I'd tell him things to sing, but the 
poor nitwit would forget ’em right off aud 
go back to his “Nice little baby” song. 

What did the town folks think? Well, 
I guess they were sort of glad Orrie 
was helpin’ with the kid. It sort of 
relieved their consciences, I reckon. I 
know my old woman would sometimes 
say: 

“That Davis girl oughtn’t to trust 
Orrie Watts with her child. It’s a 
shame.” 

I shut her up right quick. I’d come 
back with: “Well, why don’t you take 
the kid, then?” 
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My wife is a good woman and all that, 
but I’m not sayin’ she was any better than 
the rest. I’m not saying that it didn’t look 
bad, either, to have Orrie wanderin’ around 
with the kid. Orrie is sort of cracked- 
looking. He must be twenty-five or thirty 
now and his head is flat in back and his hair 
is short like a pointer dog’s and he allus 
grins. He was silly-lookin’, you under- 
stand? Not wild or anything like that, 
but Orrie allus did have pale blue eyes and 
a trick of starin’ at you. He was allus 
chewin’ the corner of a dirty handkerchief, 
too. 

Tourusts who’d come through town some- 
times would see Orrie and the kid down the 
road and think he’d stolen her. They’d 
stop and try to take the kid away from him 
and that would make him mad and he’d 
either fight or pick the kid up and scoot into 
the bushes with her. Of course, the tourusts 
would come back to town and raise a 
row, and it did give us a sort of bad name, 
I guess. Strangers, not knowin’ Orrie, you 
see, would figure that we oughtn’t to of 
allowed him to take care of the little girl. 
As it turned out, I guess they was right. 

Got another match, please, Sir? Thankee. 
This pipe keeps goin’ out. Hey, conductor, 
what was that last station? Steubenville? 
Thank ’ee kindly, Sir. Well, I guess I 
got time to finish this yarn if you ain’t 
tired? I know, but sometimes my old 
woman tells me I run on when folks ain’t a 
bit interested. 

Well, where was I at? Yep—well, as I 
say, things sort of drifted along and Minnie 
Davis’s kid got to be a right smart little 
girl. She had Minnie’s yaller hair and eyes 
sort of like Minnie’s only they wasn’t such 
a dark brown. 

Orrie got crazier and crazier about her. 
He made a walker for her out of a dry- 
goods box. I give him some old casters I 
had about the store, but he was such a fool . 
over her he wouldn’t give her a chance to 
learn to walk. 

He was allus wantin’ to carry her. I’d 
tell him: 

“Orrie, put that kid down and make her 
use her legs. She’ll be so sp’ilt her ma 
won't be able to do nothin’ with her.”’ 

And he’d allus want to argue. Orrie 
was a great one for arguin’. He’d say, 
“JT can’t, Mr. Hutchins, because I heard 
Doctor Perkins tell Mrs. Samphoff it 
would make you bow-legged if you walked 
too soon.” Of course it wasn’t no use 
tellin’ him that applied to kids under a 
year old. 


(AOMEHOW it sort of made you feel good 
\_) to see how Orrie loved that little kid and 
how she took to Orrie. He was a great 
hand at pickin’ blackberries and daisies 
and black-eyed Susans and hickory nuts 
and truck like that. What did he do for a 
living? Oh, odd jobs. He used to milk 
several cows around town and wash windows 
and I used to let him wash the floor in the 
store, but I had to stop it because he’d steal 
candy for the kid whenever he got a chance. 
No, he wouldn’t steal nothin’ else. He was 
right honest, thataway. But he’d take 
something he knew the kid would like. I 
recollect seein’ ’em lots of times comin’ 
back from Sharp’s pasture, him with a pail 
of berries or maybe mushrooms, and this 
youngster of Minnie’s walkin’ alongside, 
pretendin’ she was helpin’ Orrie with the 
town. There was some talk of turnin’ Minnie out of the church, pail. 

for it . . . Still, the talk made it hard for Minnie.” What was her (Continued on page 130) 
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By ARTHOR 





HE modesty of woman, like her tradition of 

higher virtue, was a somewhat belated invention 

of man. After refusing for centuries to give her 

a soul, he gave her a broadside of ballades and 
rondeaus and found a new diversion in gallantry. For it 
was the medieval poet who made woman his battlemented 
mistress and the medieval artist who painted her as 
angelically pure, “half fool and half saint and super- 
Jatively lovely.” 

The Age of Chivalry, in other words, put her up on a 
pedestal where she was neither comfortable nor consis- 
tent. But she knew her oniong in the matter of attracting 
a mate. So at a time when the martial male demanded 
the pallid and pacific ring-dove in petticoats, to set off his 
steel-clad robustiousness, modesty became woman’s mask. 
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But she was never as modest as she pretended. The 
Elizabethan violet may have declined to show her ankles, 
but she quite brazenly uncovered her bosom. The mid- 
Victorian maiden may have swooned at a too brusk pro- 
posal, but even under the most voluminous of crinolines 
the processes of Mother Nature implacably continued. 

Drapery, in fact, was made mystifying, apparel became 
provocative, and clothing was perverted to the accentu- 
ating of sex-characteristics. So when the flapper of today 
faces the world in four ounces of chiffon, and confronts us 
with a mental décolletage as unqualified as her abbrevi- 
ations of attire, we are witnessing not a sudden and mirac- 
ulous loss of modesty in woman, but merely a cynical 
confession that, since sex warfare is progressive, woman 
must meet heavier armor-plate with heavier ordnance. 





ishonest!! 


OMAN not only deceives man, but deceives 
herself. For truth, to the female of the 
species, is not what she knows to be true, but 
what she wishes to be true. 

She desires height, and puts a French heel under a 
flagrantly stunted body. She desires youth, and off- 
handedly drowns Time in a sea of henna. She desires 
health, and on lip and cheek promptly plasters the chem- 
ical advertisement of adequate digestion and unimpaired 
circulation. She desires a mate, and to win him she pre- 
tends to withdraw from him, posing as the hunted while 
actually the hunter, so that while hanging limp like a 
helpless vine, privately she is gathering strength like a 

oa-constrictor. 

But above all things and at all times she demands 


admiration, so on a body-frame of limited impressiveness 
she attaches the delusive softnesses of laces and silks, the 
beguiling glitter of jewels, the distracting shimmer of gold 
and platinum, and the factitious splendor of fantastically 
colored fabrics, naively intent as she is on confusing the 
richness of the container with the thing contained. 

Yet all such deceptions, it must be remembered, are 
racial and organic with woman, imposed on her for self- 
protective purposes during the long centuries when ruth- 
less man ruled and owned her as a chattel. Hence her 
“No” can mean “Yes,” and her “Yes” is often “No.” 

The one flaw in her sex camouflage, however, is that 
while her actual age, her tub-side weight, and her true 
character may remain a mystery to man, she never has 


acquired the art of fooling another woman. 
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INCE woman’s life-battle has been won largely by 
charm, and since charm is merely another name 
for sex allurement, from time immemorial it has 
been woman’s grim duty to be good to look at. 

To be attractive is her first law of life. 

But in this she has reversed cunningly the established 
order of nature, where the preening male is customarily 
the charmer, the parader, the more highly decorated 
show-animal. 


Her splendor, however, has come at a cost. Woman’s 
battle to make and keep herself beautiful, her over-ac- 
centuation of the decorative side issues of life, and her 
preoccupation with her own person, have narrowed her 
social outlook, sadly distorted her ideals of conduct, and 
left her a prey to the cupidity of man, who capitalizes her 


weakness and commercializes her instinct for competitive 
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ornamentation. Thus upon her narrow shoulders he has 
imposed a heart-breaking burden of those fashions which 
today she can neither control nor discard. 


LACIDLY she will spend twenty-five dollars for a per- 
 gaeren wave, satisfied thus to landscape a lovely little 
head on which she remains averse to spending a like 
amount for what might be termed interior decoration, 
since plumage comes before culture and pictorial effect 
still can spell personal triumph. 

Her new religion, in fact, is the devout knowledge of 
being well dressed. 

Tell her that she has a wonderful intellect, and she will 
reward you with a wintry smile. But let the world pro 
claim that she has sex appeal, and she blooms like a rosé 
with happiness. 





nconsistent!!!! 


OMAN, the most consistently inconsistent of 

all created things, the most secretive and yet 

the most talkative of animals, the walking 

contradiction who wears furs in summer and 
a cobweb of silk in winter, may be a Sphinx without a 
riddle to her sisters, but she remains an eternal mystery 
to man. 

She goes one-third naked, and yet pretends to be 
modest. 

__ She claims to be democratic, yet still decks herself out 
like a walking durbar. 

She demands freedom, yet makes herself a willing slave 
to fashion. 

She argues for merely a fifty-fifty break with man, yet 
doggedly insists on that differential of sex known as 
chivalry. ; 

She is tender, yet nonchalantly she can wear three 


hundred moleskins on her dimpled back. She claims to 
be weak, yet in her réle of clinging vine she can master 
and manipulate the sturdiest of men. She isa realist, but 
a realist with an underpinning of sentimentality and a 
bewildering streak of mysticism in her make-up. 


Gr regards her instincts as infallible, but with the in- 
corrigibly teetering mind of the emotionalist she is 
as brief in her loyalties as she is cruel in her caprices. 

She claims to think for herself, but her exaggerated sug- 
gestibility still leaves her a prey to those mental 
epidemics which eternally crisscross her chameleon 
world. 

She is primarily individualistic, egoistic and non-social, 
yet she gives herself with a glorious abandon to the ob- 
ject of her affection and wholly and unreservedly sur- 


renders herself that the race may survive. 
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OT to put 
too fine a 
point on it, 
Baird Car- 
ruthers was by way 
of getting himself dis- 
liked. He was becoming 
known as a woman- 
hater,. a designation 
which has lost its pre- 
war kick. He was the 
débutantes’ despair, 
the fly in the pomade y 4 
of the younger married i! 
women and the zero 
hour of anxious moth- 
ers. Otherwise, he 
wasn’t a bad sort. 
The trouble with 
Carruthers was that 
he was cursed with that 
dark, scornful appear- 
ance which is a natu- 
ral temptation to the 
huntress in every wo- ; 
man. In addition to 
this, he was distinctly 
eligible as far as family, 
background and money 
were concerned. And 
no woman likes to be 
hated by an eligible 


bachelor. if . 
Carruthers was a ¢ * ted : 
hater of modern woman- ‘ 
hood only. He had a 
frown for the lip-stick, 
a distaste for the girlish 
hip-flask, a horror of 
feminine profanity. But 
he was terribly in love 
with the dear, dead 
women of another gen- 
eration, the women his 
forefathers had courted 
and married against a 
setting of old rooms, 
dusky with tradition, 
and an accompaniment 
of harp-strings touched 
to sentimental melody 
in dim twilights. 
These long-haired 
and alluring ghosts had 
been modest and wo- 
manly, and for their 
vanished sakes Carruth- 
ers was a throw-back @] ‘You've a sis- 


and he knew it. There ter, haven’ tyou? X 
were times when he Tes ainda?” Combe tea 
wistfully fancied that i nape x4 saveniiciges- 
eta their back fav OFF vaguely embarrassed. 
enough one of them 

might come to life and let him do the pursuing and the wooing—a 
procedure which, he had heard, was not routine today. 

It should be understood, perhaps, that Carruthers’s major, if 
unadmitted, reason for his general grudge against the present-day 
girl had been blond and ultra, and had happened five years previ- 
ously. His backbone had been stiff with the starch of his ideals, 
and although the minx had loved him more than a little, she had 


seen the unwisdom of life on an uncomfortable pedestal—hers 
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to remain faithful to a Cynara you have never met. 

He was tramping through a hushed noon, under a soft gray 
sky—a noon so still that no branch stirred and he seemed to him- 
self to be the last man upon a deserted star—when he was startled 
by a husky adolescent voice near by, which said, conspicuously, 


“Confound it!” 


Carruthers stood still. Presently he saw, crashing through the 
tangled underbrush, weaving around the great trunks of trees, 


aldwin In Spite 
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were dancing feet if of 
common clay—and gy 
she had sent him away, 
and later married a man 
of a less critical natum, 

When Carruthers was 
very bored he could de. 
part to a camp in the 
Adirondacks where he 
maintained a whisker 
and taciturn caretaker, 
or he could sail for Capn 
where he had a villa, o 
he could look in ona 
cottage at Southampton 
or a bungalow at Palm 
Beach; or, all else failing, 
he could drop into his 
down-town office and se 
how much money his 
late father’s business had 
made for him up to any 
sunny Saturday after. 
noon. 

In the autumn of 
1927, having celebrated 
his thirty-second birth. 
day, he elected for the 
camp, took his guns 
and departed. He was 
tired of being hunted 
end determined to te 

venge himself some- 

what upon mor 
innocent and easier 
game. 
The camp was pana 
cea. He spent a week of 
tramping, shooting, grow- 
ing a beard and eating 
fried food, and wonder- 
ing why he had _ been 
born. He also dreamed 
a little, in the healing 
hush of the woods— 
dreamed of the girl who 
did not and could not 
exist. He fancied her 
beside him, and sighed to 
think that strapped slip- 
pers and muslins and old 
laces would be, some- 
how, what is wrong with 
this picture. 

It is rather hard to 
make a companion of an 
ideal. 

But Carruthers, mus- 
ing upon what appeared 
to him a doomed celibacy, 
was not altogether un- 
happy, for it is at least 
soothing to the vanity 
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the slim figure of a boy in 
disreputable garments — a 
hatless boy with a head of 

red curls, a gun in 
the hollow of his arm and 
a dead cigaret between lips 
that smiled. 

“Oh! Hello, there!” spoke 
the boy in amiable accents. 
“Have you a match? I 
dropped my infernal lighter 
some miles ago.” 

Carruthers answered the 
greeting and the smile, 
produced a light and held 
it. Inhaling, the boy looked 
up at him from tilted green 
eyes, and Carruthers _per- 
ceived that his new ac- 
quaintance had a tanned 
and merry face, and that 
across a short and insolent 
nose there was a bridge of 
golden freckles. 

“Am I shooting over your 
property?” asked the youth 
casually. “If so, I’m not 
sorry. Let’s go!” 

“My property, yes, as it 
happens,” Carruthers an- 
swered pleasantly. “But 
yours to shoot over, of 
course. I'd be glad of it 
your company, if you care . ‘ 
to trail along with me. : 
Where are you from?” 

“Temporarily or chron- 
ically? If the former, I’m 
staying at the Hastings 
camp. You’re Baird 
Carruthers, naturally.” 

“Why naturally?”  in- 
quired Carruthers, faintly 
amused. 

“T’ve seen you—in town. 
I’m Leslie Thorne, by the 
way.” 

Carruthers thought a 
moment. Thorne? ‘The 
railroad people, very likely. 
More than likely, as old 
Thorne was Hastings’s 
closest friend. He said, 
smiling: 

“T’'m glad to know you. 
I’ve met your father and 





mother — and you’ve a 
sister, haven’t you? I’ve @.'‘A sister? Rather!” 
” . 
mae ics the boy answered, with 
7 wees Oe, “Veguey a small crow of myste- 


embarrassed. The Thorne 
girl figured much in the 
press. She was a polo, golf 
and tennis-playing hoyden, with a string of medals and cups to her 
everlasting discredit. He trusted that his face did not reflect to 
her little brother what he, Carruthers, thought of this hard- 
living, probably hard-smoking and drinking female of the 
species. 

The boy, walking on beside him, answered, with a small crow of 
mysterious amusement: 

“A sister? Rather——” 


rious amusement. 
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“She’s with you at 
the Hastings’?” 

“Vea 

Carruthers made 
conversation in the 
not-that-I-give-a - 
hang manner. 

“Miss Thorne is a 
great athlete, I be- 
lieve. I’ve not met 
her, but, as I said, 
one can’t help hear- 
ing 

“‘She’s not so bad,” 
agreed the red-headed 
, boy and, throwing 

“% away his _ cigaret, 
demanded joyously, 
“Well, where do we 
go from here?” 

They went to a 
number of places, and 
Carruthers was im- 
pressed with his 
companion. The boy 
had a steady hand 
and a keen eye, and 
such honors as there 
were fell to him. His 
talk, slangy and witty, 
was entertaining. 
He had a strain of 
sound common sense, 
and great physical 
endurance for his 
s%& physique. Carruthers 
f found himself liking 
him immensely, and 
judged him to be about 
seventeen, but wise 
for his years, though 
not with the wisdom 
of the sleek - haired 
specimens which Car- 
ruthers had distaste- 
fully encountered at 
home and abroad. 

They lunched on 
sandwiches and choc- 
olate, produced from 
Carruthers’s ample 
pockets, and shared 
the contents of a small 
coffee thermos. Later, 
as a premature dusk 
; fell and the first 

’ flakes of snow drifted 
languidly downward 
through the still air 
and the hushed world 
grew cold, Carruthers, 

a little reluctantly, offered his small flask and, moralizing in- 
wardly, watched the boy take a moderate drink. 

The not particularly successful expedition ended near the Car- 
ruthers camp, and the two turned in there to find the comfort 
of a blazing log fire and old Hutchins busily engaged at the cook- 
stove. 

“Why do you go back to the Hastings’ tonight?” Carruthers 
wished to know. “It’s something of a tramp, and I think =e 
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in fora storm. I’ve smelled snow all day, and it’s coming down 
thicker.” 

Young Thorne, half asleep in his long chair, raised a flushed 
brown cheek from his hand and slanted his green eyes at his host. 
He said, “Thanks, I’d like to,” and relapsed into semi-slumber. 

Carruthers observed him, half amused, half irritated. Youth 
was—rather wonderful but exasperating, somehow. ‘‘Hadn’t you 
better let them know?” he suggested. ‘‘We have phones, you 
know.” 


“They won’t worry,” argued 


In Spite of Himself 


He had, of course, the cynicism of the very young, but hand in 
hand with it there went a tolerance that Carruthers himself had 
not yet reached and, therefore, marveled accordingly. 

The wires were down, of course, and there was no communica. 
tion with the Hastings camp. 

“Well,” remarked Carruthers comfortably, “as they know you 
are with me, it’s all right,” and wondered why Thorne laughed out 
suddenly, riffling the pack of cards he was holding in quick brown 








the boy drowsily, but presently 
he staggered sleepily to the in- 
strument and called the Hast- 
ings camp. 

When the connection was es- 
tablished Carruthers heard him 
ask for Miss Thorne. 

“Leslie speaking. I won’t be 
back tonight—stumbled into an- 
other camp.” There was a pause, 
and then the boy chuckled, 
“Baird Carruthers . . . No—no. 
Keep your hair on, darling, do!”’ 

He hung up and went back 
to his chair without comment. 
Presently Hutchins had supper 
ready and his customers did 
him justice, after which Car- 
ruthers and his guest played 
double Canfield at a cent a 
point until nine o’clock, when, 
finding themselves putting red 
tens on red knaves, they de- 
cided it was bedtime. 

Carruthers accepted an I O U 
for his inconsiderable winnings, 
and rose to stretch luxuriously 
by the mantel. Thorne watched 
him, noting the breadth of 
shoulder and the trained slim- 
ness of waist and hip. There 
was no doubt about it, mused 
the boy, Carruthers had them 
all stopped on looks . . . 

Presently Thorne found him- 
self the recipient of pajamas 
sizes too large for him, a shabby 
bath-robe and a new tooth-brush. 
Carruthers escorted him to the 
narrow guest-room, bade him 
good night and left. When the 
door had closed behind his host, 
Leslie Thorne sat down on the 
edge of a camp cot and regarded 
his calloused palms thoughtfully. 
It was then that Carruthers 
heard his guest’s laughter, 
through the thin walls, and 
smiled in sympathy even as he 
frowned in bewilderment. 

By midnight the world about 
the camp was a ghost world, and 
two hours later the wind had 
risen and was singing in the 
branches of the patient trees. 
At seven the next morning 
Leslie Thorne rose to look out 
upon a driving wilderness of 
white. 

It snowed for four days, and 
for that time the Carruthers 
camp was habitation enforced 
for young Thorne. Carruthers 
ran out of cigarets, and his guest, with a nose slightly elevated, 
took bravely to one of his host’s weathered pipes. But the days 
passed, for Carruthers at least, with astonishing speed. The boy 
was an entertaining companion. He said little about himself, and 
in answer to Carruthers’s questions about school, answered, 
“Tutors,” and let it go at that. But he appeared to have been all 
over the face of the globe, and Carruthers was amused by his 
casual, sometimes caustic and always shrewd comments upon the 
ways of earth and life in general. 
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"You haven't heard!’ said Mrs. Howard to Carruthers. ‘‘Even my 


a his eyes intent upon the pasteboards, his red head 
ent. 

Cards! Every game the two could play—with the blue smoke 
of tobacco above the table and the flame gossiping on the hearth, 
and Hutchins shuffling in and out, his lean face grave as he pon- 
dered on their larder and the possibility of another week of storm. 
And in between Canfield and Russian bank, spit-in-the-ocean, 
two-handed bridge and cribbage, Carruthers and the boy talked 
and laughed. It was on the evening of the last day that, the talk 
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Faith Baldwin 


having turned on women, Carruthers found himself speaking of 
the girl who did not exist. ; 
“Pm a fool,” he said, laughing, sorry he had spoken, “but I 
Jook for her everywhere—and she just isn’t—not in this day and 
” 


e. 3 
Thorne leaned forward, his elbows on the table, a home-made 


and now rolled his own from Carruthers’s pipe tobacco, cheerfully 














enough. ‘‘Hock-bottle shoulders,” he commented scornfully, 
“and darned few guts!” 
Carruthers whistled. é 
“You don’t like the word,” said the youngster, and tossed his 
mop of rough red curls, “‘and you hate to hear it applied to wo- 
men.” He accepted Carruthers’s silence as assent, and went on 
doggedly, “But that’s because you don’t live in this world at all, 
thers, or you’d realize that women have to have—well, you 
know what—to get through at all. Life hasn’t been made much 





cigaret in his wide laughing mouth. He haa found cigaret papers* 





busband knows about Leslie, and he’s generally deaf, dumb and blind to gossip.” 


D3 
easier for them—freedom hasn’t helped them much—and they 
aren’t so many generations removed from your girl with the smell- 
ing-salts. They have to fall in love and get married and have 
children, don’t they? They have to die—I suppose you’ll admit 
that? I can’t see so much difference 

Carruthers was amused to see how the boy flushed with his own 
earnestness. He said gravely: ‘Perhaps you're right. J don’t 
know. How do you know so much, at your age?” 

“T have a sister-—— 

“T never had one. Does it alter 
the view-point? I should have 
thought that your sister was so 
much the modern type that——” 

“Modern!” The boy laughed, 
unapologetic for his interrup- 
tion. ‘“‘Because she’s considered 
a pretty good sport? That’s not 
modern. Even some of your 
genteel ladies were good sports— 
in another way, perhaps. They 
didn’t jazz it up, of course——”’ 

“Nevertheless,” said Carruth- 
ers, “‘you’ve not converted me.”’ 

“T didn’t expect to,’ Thorne 
answered quickly, “but all this 
chatter about the present genera- 
tion makes me sick at my stom- 
ach. If I were a—I mean, if I 
were thinking of getting married, 
I would draw the line at some 
sappy girl who would sit around 
and coo at me and tell me how 
wonderful I was all the time. 
That’s what you want, isn’t it, 
boiled down? I’d want a girl 
who knew a little about life and 
wasn’t afraid of it—a girl who 
was—a—well, a gentleman, if 
you understand what I mean. 
One thing you'll have to say for 
the sort of girls your sort of man 
knows—they aren’t forever lean- 
ing on some man’s neck for pur- 
poses of support, as it were. 
They stand on their own feet.” 

“Sometimes they—slip,” sug- 
gested Carruthers, with un- 
worthy cynicism. 

He was amazed to see the 
green eyes darken and the wide 
mouth straighten. And when 
the breathless defense came, he 
was amused at the boy’s cham- 
pionship—and, obscurely, a little 
touched. 

“Well, if they do,” said the 
youngster, and his voice shook, 
“they don’t go around yapping 
about ‘the woman pays,’ do they? 
They take their medicine and 
they shut up. They don’t put 
all the blame on the other bozo— 
they play pretty darned fair 
nowadays. ‘They don’t stand for 
marriages at the point of a gun 
and a curtain ring off the min- 
ister’s draperies for a ‘pledge of 
undying love’-—they don’t go 
and weep on a man’s door-step 
backed up by their entire families. 
They admit that they were as 
much at fault as the other fellow. 
They’re sorry—which doesn’t 
undo matters—and they try to be on the square.” 

“You're arguing,” remarked Carruthers, “in favor of—well, 
let’s call them light women. The double standard may be a pity, 
but it’s a pretty steadfast institution.” 

“I’m not arguing for light women, as you call them,” the boy 
said hotly. “I’m just arguing for—all women. I take off my hat 
to ’em. And if there’s a double standard—and even you half 
admit that there shouldn’t be—who set it but you men!” 

““*VYou men,’ ”’ repeated Carruthers, (Continued on page 155) 
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Q‘And I was jost getting raddy I 
should hesking dem for Seturday 
hafternoons huff! !"’ Pitter tutt. 


BONCH from de boyiss was whooping it opp in de 
front from a durr wheech it stood on it a nuttice 
mocked ‘‘Priwate.”’ 

So de rizzon from de prociddings conseested gradu- 
ally from a indiwidjil wot he was engaged in de process from being 
fired: So it matirillized from de kraut remocks. Wot it sad de 
foist: 

‘“‘Hm—so he got gradually de woiks ha? ?” 

So it hesked a sacund: “Who got de woiks?”’ 

So it rispounded a toid: “You deedn’t hoid? 
Muttkin de woiks.” 

So a futt sad: “Muttimer Muttkin!!!!?? Hm—Muttkin, 
deed you sad? Could it was maybe wot dees is de same Muttkin 
wot dey gafe heem lest yirr a benquet? ?” 

So de foist henswered: “Of cuss! So to who alse dey geeving 
arond here de woiks? Benquets dey geeving dem wan yirr—und 
skeeds dey grizzing for dem de naxt virr—is no! Ha ha!! Bot 
say, boyiss, among you witt me witt de lemp-pust, he hed it 
coming to heem.” 

So de toid agridd: ‘‘You sad a moutfool, kirro. Hm—far be it 
from me I should poke a bloke whan he’s don—bot anny guy 
wot—— Sh, pipe don, here he’s coming . . . Hollo, Mutty, 
hold top, hozz treecks? ?”’ 

So Mutty replite: “Hm, treecks dey esking yat hozz!!!! So 
you dun’t know wot tomorrow I’ll be saying wot I used to was 
woiking here! ! ! !” 

So de foist sad: “Yi yi yi! ! ! Could dees constitute a fect? ? ? ?” 

Und de futt sad: “Pure witi simple dey gung in dees plaze 
crazy!!! De bast men dey latting go! ! ! !” 

Und de toid agridd: “Dey coitinly must be huff from de 
nott! !!!—Mine stozz alife!!! Hm, say, bot irrigoddless, 
Mutty, dees is de bast ting wot it could heppened by you!” 

Und de foist sad: “Sure. Geeve on it a look in toims from a 
hondred yirrs from now.” 

Und de sacund sad: “Mock mine woids! !! A blassing witt a 
fulse-face on it’ll be. A toining-point by you in de life yat! ! !” 

Und de toid sad: “Sure!!! De making from you!!! De be- 
ginning from you rill soxass! ! Hm, a jinius like Muttimer Mutt- 
kin should be wasting in dees domp de time! ! Mutty, you 
hought to tank dem.” 

Of cuss dey deedn’t rilly mant it. Dey sikrittly was sheevering 
it shouldn’t be dem demsalfses. K 

“Yassir, Mutty, mine boy—fife yirrs from now you'll be seet- 
ing on de top from de—— Ha—wot?—hm, say—I’d do it in a 
meenit, hold top, bot I’m a leedle shutt minesalf!!! I jost lant 
lest wick to mine fodder-in-law feefty bocks—oops, oxcuse me—I 
teenk wot is culling me de buss. 

‘““Er—aham—goot monnink, Meester Wegstefi—hm—oxcuse 
me, sorr, wot I’m—er—aham—bot—I hunderstend wot’ll gonna 
occur here a hiatus in de bookkipping dippotament—sorr—so— 
aham—bing wot I got a brodder-in-law—yassir, mine brodder-in- 
law, sorr—a foist-cless hop-to-date——” 

“Say—you de feeftint guy wot’s been arond here alrady dees 
monnink witt a hop-to-date brodder-in-law. We'll attand plizze 
to our own hiatuses!”’ 

““Yassir—yassir, of cuss, sorr—to be sure, sorr—denk you, sorr! ! 
Yassir, I was jost kipping in mind honly de hinterests from de 
foim, sorr. Yass—oops—Gazoonthitel sorr—a leedle hay-fivver. 


-_ ?? Gazoonthite, sorr—I was—jost—Gazoonthite, sorr—so I 
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It got Muttimer 


pee 9 Q 


DB ookkipper 
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tutt—Gazoonthite, sorr—Gazoonthite—Gazoo—who . . 
I’m gung, sorr . . .” 


Knock!!! Knock! ! 

“Come in.” 

“Do I spicking to Meester Wegsteff? ?” 

“Dot’s I’m! ! So, you sikking here de poseetion. Hm. Red- 
der prosperous-looking for a guy hout from woik. How lung you 
hidle? ?” 

‘Wan wick, sorr!”’ 

“Hm, witt a new straw hett yat!!!!” 

‘Wal, you see I halways put away mine money I should safe it 
it should be a rainy day” , 

“Is dees a fect—wal—wal. De hare witt de tuttise!! Heh, 
heh. Leeve by de ceety?” 

‘‘Nussir—got mine hone home by de soboibs.”’ 

“Paid opp de muggidge? ? ?” 

“Tn fool, sorr!”’ 

“Hm—wal, jost livve de name witt de hedress so if annytink 
toins opp so we'll latting you know! . . . Come in!!! Hm— 
mm-—dees looks a leedle murr like it! !_ Name, plizze?”’ 

“Pitter Potsnap! !’’ 

“How lung you hout from woik? ?” 

“Two yirrs, sorr! !”’ 

“Wife witt a femily, poichence?” 

“Yassir, two from dem laid opp yat seeck witt de mizzles in 
bad.” 

“Rant paid? ? ?” 

“Nussir! !” 

“‘Wal—heh—hm. In dabt motch? ?” 

“Dun’t esk! !” 

“Hm—wal—Pitter—you know jobs is werry skess dees days— 
heh—tousands from hepplicants—hod times—cold weenter.” 

“YVassir!”’ 

“How motch celery vou weeshing?” 

“A hondred witt feefty dollars a wick!” 

“Hm, wal—we dun’t paying 
here more from—seextinn 
dollars a wick.” 

“Ho K, is agribble by me! !” 
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- Yassir— 


So it bicame Pitter Potsnap, 
in de mashinnerry from de con- 
soin a coc. Of cuss it deedn’t 
was Pitter jost a hordinary coc 
—Pitter was a deeference coc. 
In fect Pitter was a werty 
poteecular sutt from a coe. 
Streectly to beezness he attan- 
ded! ! Hall day lung he made 
it a hebit from bookkipping. 
Hout from de pan it flew dac- 
mals, frections witt units, 
witt deesconts; cradits witt 
dabits witt belences—tuttles 
witt grusses witt nats yat. Doo- 
plicates ribbates witt statements; beels witt rissipts witt enduss- 
ments; chacks raquisitions witt wouchers. Drefts yat_ witt 
nutts; mamorendoms! It flew from de pan numerology. Like it 
flies hout de spocks from a spockler on de Futt from July wot it 
spockles. So it arrifed gradually feefty yirrs hance. 
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Iliustrations from 
The Author 


Nidder rains, nodder snuzz, nodder hail witt slitt, witt weend, 
witt sturms, witt benena skeens could kapt Pitter Potsnap he 
should be witt fife meenits late in de monnink in de huffice. Shop 
on de dot hate-toity he penetrated de durr—prompt 
on de dot fife-toity he gave troo de durr a wanish. 

Wan day he was seeting high opp on de top from 
de stool wot he was concocting by de ladger a belence 
so it came in de huffice a huffice-boy wot he. sad to 
heem he sad so: ‘“‘Pitter’—dey hall culled heem 
Pitter—irrigoddless from de wheeskers—‘‘Pitter, de 
beeg chiff weeshes he should see you gradually by 
de main huffice! ! !” 

It gave a wanish from Pitter’s faze de smile! ! It 
stoot steel in one plaze by heem de heart! ! ! 

Et lest!!! It’s come!!! So!!! Dey geeving me 
de gate, ha! !!! Sure—for wot helse do dey hesk- 
ing pipple dey should coming to de main huffice? 
Of cuss—he was troo!!! Don witt hout!!! 
Kenned! !! Hall washed opp! !!! De hend from de 
rainbow!!! De feenish!!!! Wot he would do now??? 
He trite he should wizualize a wision wot would 
gonna be!!! A coal shuffler!!! A stritt clinner? 
Amassanger boy maybe? 

Yi yi vi vi yi yi vi yi yi vi yi. Poor Pitter! !!! It queewered 
by heem de leeps! ! 


“You s-sant for me, Meester Wegsteff! !”’ 

“Vas, Pitter. Aham—vou see és 

Pitter saw—witthout heyeglesses yat he saw. He gave a 
cluzz de heyes und witt a band don de head he hearing de bed 
nooce. He waited—noo—wot for de delay? Wot for do dey 
waiting—Prasident Coolitch maybe? Come —spick it hout— 
tigrratt extrimly—hod times—fussed to cotting don—bast 
weeshes—noo-noo bot—— 








I YI YI, wot’s dees? ? ? Geeve a leesten wot de chiff is pro- 
De incing a spitch, a strange wan. Wot sutt woids? ? Fait— 
Loyalty—Dewotion! Dewotion by dootv—day by day, mont 
witt mont, yirr by yirr. Fee/ty yirrs, from honest trostwoity 
huntiring heffort. It stands in de front from you, laties witt 
gantlemen, a nubble exemple! ! A shining mock! A nuttable 
disteenction from a glurrius achivvement—Pitter Potsnap! ! 

Toiling—rijjoicing—hedding witt sobtrecting—hon witt hon— 
hopp witt hopp—cisslessly, naver oiking—naver shoiking! !—for 
feefty yirrs! ! Feefty yirrs! Naver meeseda day. Feefty yirrs! ! 
Halways hon de job. Feefty yirrs!! Naver hesked a raise! ! 
Was diss a system? ? Yas//! Far murr beeger from de lurral 
writt from hancient Rumm! Far murr dipper from de cepital 
witt soiploss from King Mitas! Far murr strunger from de titles 
donated by Royalty. Could it be de joy, de blees, de heppiness 
from sotch a megneeficence didd! ! 

Pitter, I am prout from you! ! Meesus Wegsteff is prout from 
you—we hall prout from you! ! Pure witt simple, you a dollink! ! 
So on dees husspicious hoccasion on beheff from mineself witt 
Meesus Wegsteff; on beheff from de affactionate hemployizz; on 
beheff from de contless frands witt hadmirers from dees huggini- 
zation, it geeves me a axqueesite plasure I should prizzanting 
you dees tukken from estimm. Not from de hintreensic welue 
bot wot it should be a cymbal from de hontold joy witt suprimm 
heppiness from feefty yirrs from joyfool assussination witt Pitter 
Potsnap—whooz gudgeous didds witt goot helt witt prosparity 
should by oss de foivent weesh from hall hour cheeldren witt hour 
cheeldren’s cheeldren!!! . . . Accapt, plizz, de gold watch! ! ! 
Und tomorrow . .. tomorrow—you could heving de whole 
day hufi! !! 

Pitter was spitchless! ! ! 

It quavered by heem de woice!! Golps he golped. In de 
troat matirillized a lomp—a beeg wan!!! Tear from de heves 
gave a treeckle witt a strimm witt a gosh don de faze!! He 
soleeliquiced to heemsalf, he soleeliquiced so: 

“Sotch a hotless critchure wheech I am,” he tutt. “To teenk 
from it!! I was jost gatting raddy I should hesking dem for 
Seturday hafternoons huff! !” 

De naxt day was in de life from Pitter a werry ewentual wan. 
Promptly hate-toity by de watch he went by de beeg clock in de 
Ceety Hall he should snepping et it de feengers und make odder 
tsimilar sutts from hections witt de tumb witt de nuzz it shculd 
denutt rezzbarries. 

Twalf-futty-fife by de watch he riccived cullers wot it formed de 














Of cuss Pitter deedn’t was jost a 
hordinary coc. In fect, he was a 
werry poteecular sutt from a coc. 


line on de right! ! In witt hout it strimmed a whole monnink 
weesitors. Hexclamations dey gafe. ““Oooh—oooh! ! !” witt “Ah! 
A stam-winder yat!!! Gudgeous! Byootiful! It guzz! Teenk 
from it! Feefty yirrs—a gold watch! !’’ A whole time Pitter’s 
face was hoccupied by a smile—a bimming one! 

Gradually it arrifed a congregation cheeldren from de weelage 
school. 

“Yas,” sad Pitter, ‘“halways kipp de nuzz it should be poipen- 
dicular in conjonction witt de grindstun. Yassir—de flepper is 
a helty sign from de times—wot dees contry nidds is a lodger 
haviation soivice witt hair fusses—und de naxt tan yirrs will 
gonna weetness movels from inwention witt science! Moofy 
huffers? Wal, we conseedering some—oops! By mine watch— 
heh—I got tree-futty-fife! ! Yi yi! ! Come, Simon, mine grend- 
chilte, it’s time now. Grendpa’ll gonna take you by de conniwal. 
Heh heh! I dun’t know wot I would do wittout mine watch.” 


Ferr witt wurmer was de wadder. Bommy was de hair witt 
hincense from spreeng! ! Poiple witt horange, creemson witt gold 
it strimmed in de sonshine de benners from de conniwal! ! ! 
Hoidy-goidizz seng marrily! In de trizz it wubbled de boids. 
Maladies, switt ones, wefted opstess aluft in de brizzes.  Farris- 
whills witt kerrousells toined gradually, geeving in de gleetering 
sonshine from de teensil witt meerors a sheemer! ! ! 

“Here you harr!!! Stap opp! ! Rite de weetching wafes! ! 
Sweeng by de rezzle-dezzle!! Rite de ruller-custer!! Come, 
pipple—take by de Berrel from Fon a treep! !” 

Pitter looked by de watch. Berrels from Fon he nidded? ? 
Ha ha! ! Dun’t make heem, plizze, he should leff! ! ! 

“Here you harr—tree reengs for a neeckle!! Ween a price! 
A neeckle a heff a dime, boyiss! ! Weena price! Tree reengs fora 
neeckle! ! Ween a price! Tree reengs for de leedle boy—watch 
heem! Watch heem! Watch de leedle boy he should ween a 
price. Watch % 

Yi yi vi! ! De leedle boy weens a price! 
boy a gold watch! ! 

“A gold watch. 
watch! ! !” 

A... gold... watch! !!——!!! 





It weens de leedle 


Look, Grendpa, look!! I won a gold 


“Heh heh heh,” ceckled a woice wheech it was de property 
from wan from de neighbors. ‘“Deedn’t I told you? ?” 

“Wot, dirry?”’ 

“Hm, you deedn’t hoid from Pitter Potsnap wot he was ar- 
rasted wot he was dronk wot he keecked in de faze a polissman 
wot he turr opp in pieces de hincome-tex wot he trew troo de 
weendow from de consoin a copplestun?!!! Hm, so it guzz. 
Dey ken’t stend.soxass, some pipple. It guzz dem straight to de 
hae 3" 
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The Story So Far: 


VEN at home in Ireland, young Dermod D’Arcy had been a 
E debonair but turbulent and adventurous soul; so it was 
natural that in America he should set out over lonely 
Western trails, with $500 in his pocket, to seek his fortune in 
California. There the news of the discovery of gold that year 
of 1848 greeted him, 
and the germ of the 
gold-fever got into his 
blood. 

Toreplenish his purse, 
he raced his horse Path- 
finder during a great 
fandango at a Spanish 
rancho, and won $500 
andhisopponent’smare, 
Kitty; but the mare he 
gallantly presented to 
his opponent’s daugh- 
ter, the Senorita Jo- 
sepha Guerrero. Jo- 
sepha’s dark eyes, in 
truth, had captured 
D’Arcy’s heart, as his 
insouciant charm and 
courage had captured 
hers. Yet neither ad- 
mitted it then — Jo- 
sepha, indeed, was al- 
ready half engaged, by 
a family arrangement, 
to her cousin Tomas 
Espinosa. 

On to San Francisco 
rode D’Arcy, to find the 
population feverishly 
deserting for the gold- 
fields. He picked up 
the local jailer, Bejab- 
ers Harmon, and _in- 
duced him to join the 
rush, and to let loose 
and bring along his 
prisoners. Led by 
D’Arcy, the party set 
out northward. At the 
ferry at Carquinez 
Straits they met Se- 
forita Guerrero and her 
half-brother Romauldo 
—who was by nature a 
rascal—bound for their 
father’srancho. D’Arcy 
was able to save both brother and sister from humiliation, and 
rescued Romauldo from drowning. 

At the Straits, D’Arcy’s party was joined by two picturesque 
figures—Sir Humphrey O’Shea, deserter from the British navy, 
and the Reverend Obadiah Poppy, an engaging black sheep. 

On now to Sutter’s Fort, where D’Arcy was one afternoon 
drawing up a careful partnership agreement for his party when 
Romauldo Guerrero appeared, escorted by a group bent on hang- 
ing him. An American had been killed under dastardly circum- 


stances, and Romauldo was suspected. D’Arcy and his men 
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saved him at the points of pistols. D’Arcy even gave him Path- 
finder to escape—shrewdly, since now the Irishman would have 
an excuse to visit the Guerrero rancho. 

At that rancho there was no longer the peace of the old days. 
Josepha was restless. The reason for her restlessness was D Arcy; 
and she shocked her father Don José by declaring that she 
never would marry Tomas. Into the midst of this rebellion burst 
Romauldo with his tale of rescue, and the confession that he was 
somewhat implicated in the murder of the American, which had 
been committed by his worthless cousin Ramon. 
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G,''I wished to tell you that I love 
you, Josepha.’’ ‘You are quick 
to speak of love, Don Dermod. 
Among my people it is the cus- 
tom to speak of marriage first.” 


Next morning Romauldo again appeared at D’Arcy’s camp. 
He had been persuaded by Josepha that he must flee the coun- 
try. Also, at the instigation of Don José, he was returning 
Pathfinder—which deprived D’Arcy of his excuse to visit the 
Guerreros. “T’ve been outguessed,” the latter announced, ‘‘but 
it’s another thing to outplay me.” 


><a fGarow-——< 


HEY were on the march a few minutes later, following 
the river bank north. Ahead of them the great valley 
stretched, a region of dry grassy savannas studded with 
oaks, which did not grow so densely, however, that 
D’Arcy’s party found difficulty progressing between them. 
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Antelope scurried before their advance, their white flags flash- 
ing comically; elk raised their heads to stare at them curiously, 
or moved sedately out of their path; deer there were in countless 
numbers and from time to time they saw a grizzly bear sham- 
bling down to the river for a drink. The progress of the party 
was slow, for every few miles they came to a dry arroyo which, 
in the winter, carried flood waters from the hills to the river. 
At these arroyos all hands turned to and picked and shoveled 
a rude roadway down one bank and up the other. 

Despite these obstacles, however, they made ten miles before 
encamping for the night. The next day’s journey was a 
repetition of the first. From time to time D’Arcy: rode far out 
on the flanks of his little caravan, seeking that which he knew he 
must be approaching—the Rancho Arroyo Chico. 

They forded the Feather River and the Yuba, for fortunately 
at this season of the year the water was very low. And they 
avoided the tiny settlement which subsequently was to become 
a famous mining center known as Marysville. ‘i 





@,"‘I would air my poor English in a toast to our yk 


You would speak weeth me of my brother, no?’’ D'Arcy 





Josepha informed her father. ‘‘Don Dermod, you ask the eempossible—almos’. But I understan’. 
nodded, smiling, delighted that she had fallen into a trap that was partly of her own making. 
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In the afternoon of the fourth day of their march he glimpsed 
the white bulk of a hacienda among the oaks on some high ground 
about two miles back from the river, and without hesitation he 
rode toward it. As he came closer to it, he saw he was approach- 
ing the house from the rear, so he circled to come at it from the 
front. He was within a hundred yards of the house when the 
barking of dogs announced his presence; immediately Don José 
Guerrero came to the door and greeted him with unfeigned 
cordiality. 

“Welcome to my poor house,” he said. “All that I have is 
yours, Don Dermod. I gathered from what my son told me that 
you were traveling this way and would accord us the honor of a 
visit. I will have your horse cared for immediately. Dismount, 
my friend, and enter.” 


HEY shook hands. “I thank you, Don José, but I may 

not remain long. I have called merely to pay my respects. 
My party will camp for the night a few miles north of here, 
and I—” 

“You will dine with us, no? But surely, my friend. We will 
be desolated if you do not.” He rang a bell, pendant from the 
roof of the veranda, and a faint shout answered from the corrals 
in back. ‘Your horse will be unsaddled, watered and fed some 
grain. Come, you are the honored guest of this family. Words 
fail me to express the gratitude I feel for your noble conduct to- 
ward my. son; my daughter Josephita, too, waits eagerly to 
acknowledge the debt.” 

“You attach too much importance to a trifling service, Don 
José.” 

““My son’s life, twice saved, is not a trifling service, although 
to you the effort involved may have appeared trifling. Josephita!”’ 
He had his arm in D’Arcy’s, leading him toward the door. 
“Josephita! Come quickly to welcome Don Dermod.” 

They entered the main portal and passed into a huge living- 
room, sparsely furnished and with a few old family portraits 
adorning the walls. From the living-room a bare, uncarpeted 
hall led toward the end of the house. A door at the end of this 
hall opened and D’Arcy’s heart thrilled as Josepha stepped out. 

‘Ah, this is an unexpected pleasure,” she called and ran down 
the hall to greet him. “I have not expect theese veeseet,” she 
added in her quaint clipped English, as-his hard hand closed over 
hers. ‘I am glad you do those theeng to not be expect’. The— 
ah—sur-prise’—she accented the first syllable—“‘is very much.” 

He kissed her hand gallantly. “I was aware I was not expected 
when my horse was returned to me. In Mexico, a gentleman 
calling upon a lady for the first time leaves his cane. If the cane 
is returned it is a hint the gentleman is not welcome.” 

She flushed with embarrassment but met his humorous gaze 
unflinchingly. ‘Why, eef that you theenk, mus’ you call?” 

“You did not send back my horse.” 

“Those are true words.” There was pride and triumph in her 
ri dark eyes now. “You are beeg devil, I theenk,” she 
added. 

“A bit devilish, at any rate. I do not care to have other 
people make my plans.” He turned to Don José and said in 
Spanish: “Sefiorita Josepha compliments me by speaking Eng- 
lish. For one who has so very little practise in that tongue she 
speaks it very well. But,’ he added, “I think she is more at 
home in the Spanish language.” Thus tactfully did he allay the 
suspicion he saw mounting in Don José’s usually merry eyes. 

“Don Dermod will honor us by staying for dinner, Josephita.” 

“We rancheros live simply, Don Dermod. Our fare is very 
plain, but we will be grateful to share it with one to whom we 
owe so much. Ah, you are brave and just. If I am ever a 
mother, my first son shall be named for you.” 

“By the powers, he will—if I have anything to say about it,” 
the guest soliloquized. Aloud he said: ‘Don Romauldo break- 
fasted with me four days ago. He was well and safe when I saw 
him last.” 

Don José led him courteously to a seat—a home-made chair 
covered with tanned calf-hide—and clapped his hands. A bare- 
footed man servant appeared from the kitchen, which D’Arcy 
saw was a lean-to against the main building. Don José closed one 
eye and the man disappeared, to return presently with‘a bottle 
of wine and three glasses. 

“Tt is French wine,’ Don José explained happily. “We have 
a few bottles left, for those who deserve it.” 

The girl sat down opposite D’Arcy; while her father poured the 
wine her eyes roved interestedly over their guest, a happy little 
half smile playing around her adorable mouth. ‘Ah, Don 
ang she said softly in English, “you are beeg rascal, I 
theenk.”’ 





Tide of Empire 


“T would warm myself -in the light of your presence,” he ad 
mitted, “‘and I am one who always consults his own desires.” | ~ 


“Tn all things?” 

“Tn all important things.” 

“Ah! You theenk eet ees important you see me again.” 

Don José, who had been sipping the wine thoughtfully, in- 
terrupted with a roar. “This bottle is spoiled. Blood of the 
devil! That rascal Patricio has the intelligence of a sheep. He 
has embarrassed me. Don Dermod, your pardon for one little 
moment, while my daughter selects for us a new bottle.” 

Dutifully, Josepha left the room. D’Arcy was at no loss to 
interpret her father’s adroitness. Don José was a stickler for the 
ancient code. He would not shirk his duty as a host, for to him 


the laws of hospitality were very sacred, but neither would he > 


risk leaving his daughter unchaperoned for a minute in the com- 
pany of a young man—a suitor, possibly, and if the latter, un- 
welcome—to get the bottle himself. 

The girl was gone less than half a minute. “I think this bottle 
is good, my father,”’ she assured him. 

He patted her cheek and inspected the bottle. “Ah, my honor 
is restored,” he murmured and drew the cork. “Permit me, 
Josephita. Your glass, Don Dermod. We salute a noble friend, 
a gallant gentleman. Health, prosperity and long life to Don 
Dermod D’Arcy.” 

With his glass to his lips and his eyes gallantly upon the girl, 
D’Arcy took a sip. ‘We have a saying in English, Don José. 
It runs thus: ‘I must see you alone tonight. Meet me in the 
oak grove in front of the house half an hour after I depart.’ 
Translated into Spanish, Don José, that means: ‘They are never 
alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts.’ ” 

Don José bowed. 


“Flowery words delight the old man,” D’Arcy decided and 
raised his glass to the girl: She was gazing at him with the faint- 
est suspicion of merriment, mixed with disapproval; the next in-» 


stant she had advanced and stood between him and her father. 

“T would air my poor English in a toast to our guest,” she in- 
formed Don José. “Don Dermod, you ask the eempossible— 
almos’. But I understan’. You would speak weeth me of my 
brother, no?” 

He nodded, smiling, delighted that she had fallen into a trap 
that was partly of her own making. 

“What does that toast mean, Josephita?”’ Don José queried 
politely. 

“Tt means,” his daughter assured him in Spanish, “may every 
hair on your head be as a candle to light your soul to God.” 

This being a sufficiently pious and graadiloquent sentiment, 
Don José gave it his unqualified indorsement. ‘Ah, very fine, 
very fine, Josephita. I must remember that and you must teach 
me how to say it in English. It is a graceful speech for use when 
one drinks with his American friends.” 


Een Josephita, as her father called her, employing the 
diminutive and affectionate—kissed him in grateful tribute to 
his delightful ignorance and simplicity. As he stepped to the 
front door to give some instructions to the man who had arrived 
to take Pathfinder to the corral, the audacious Celt winked at 
Josepha. 

“T am not the only devil in this house,” he murmured. 

He was thrilled with victory, transported with delight. “If 


I praise the old rascal’s wine,’ he decided—‘‘and Lord knows I ° 


should not, for ’tis nothing to brag about—he will bankrupt 
himself opening fresh bottles. Well, the Spaniard never was 
born who could drink an Irishman under the table, so I may 
succeed in getting the old gentleman tipsy, or at least put him to 
sleep. Desperate circumstances require desperate measures, 
Dermod, my. boy.” 

Presently dinner was announced and after the guest had made 
his ablutions they went into a dining-room bare of all furniture 
save three long tables, with benches, capable of seating not less 
than forty guests. A white-linen table-cloth had been spread 
across the end of one table and D’Arcy noticed a bowl of esch- 
scholtzia and wild iris as a center decoration. 

The meal was almost Spartan in its simplicity. A clear beef 
broth, a grilled steak, some frijoles refritos, some pickled chilli 
peppers and ¢ortillas, with coffee. As D’Arcy suspected might be 
the case, Don José was not sparing of his best wine, nor was the 
— guest sparing in his extravagant praises of each glass he 
sipped. 

The result was exactly what he had anticipated. Each new 
encomium but urged Don José to fill his guest’s glass again— 
whereupon the guest tactfully waited until his host also had 
filled his own glass. The second bottle having been disposed of, 
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GD’ Arcy’s first pan netted about five dollars in coarse gold—lumpy, 


in fact. 


Don José waxed more and more eloquent, more and more gener- 
ous, more and more insistent on a lavish display of hospitality, 
culminating in his ordering a bottle of old French brandy to be 
served with the coffee. 

With sincere pleasure the rascally D’Arcy observed the advent 
of this powerful ally. He sipped it, held it to the light, sipped it 
again, set it down and looked at it. ‘Marvelous!’ he breathed. 

It is long since I have tasted such brandy as this.”’ 

He was fifteen minutes disposing of the first helping. Don 
José filled their glasses again, but when once more they were 
empty D’Arcy waved aside the offer of a third. 


“What a night this has been!” he almost orated. ‘Another 


‘Faith, we've struck brand-new diggings, he thought. 


glass of that nectar of the gods would deprive me of my delightful 
memories. It is not my custom, Don José, to be so rude as to 
depart the instant dinner is over, but in this case I have no al- 
ternative. My companions do not know where Iam. They will 
be worried, and even now they may be seeking me. It is not 
kind of me to harass them. May I have your permission to 
withdraw?” 

Don José was only too happy to grant it, for already his speech 
was beginning to thicken; occasionally he closed his eyes, only to 
remember his dignity as a host and reopen them with a start. 

“The old boy will have to be carried to bed if I delay my de- 
parture,” D’Arcy reflected. “Well, (Continued on page 144) 
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O YOU heard everything was blown 
off our Florida home except the 
mortgage, did you, Mrs. Toomey? 
Well, come in, come in and set a 

while and close that front door, will you? 
I seem to feel the cold up here something 
terrible since I come back, so you don’t 
mind if we set in the kitchen where it’s 
warm, do you? 

Well, now, Mrs. Toomey, and how is 
the dear minister? Rheumatism the same 
as usual, I suppose? Not that you can 
expect anything different in this climate. 
Naturally! How are the children? The 
elders didn’t increase the salary none this 
year, I hear. Well, that must be a great 
trial, to raise them children when the 
salary isn’t. I know what ‘hat means—haven’t I had three my- 
self ever since I was left a widow the second time? 

Of course my girls are wonderful, especially my own two. 
There is a real pair for you, Mrs. Toomey! Why, no, they 
ain’t married yet—Mr. Right ain’t come along, I guess. Pretty 
hard for highsteppers like my daughters to find anybody good 
enough for them. 

But that Kitty! Old-fashioned as a buggy ride, and cold as a 
furnace at six A.M.! Well, you knew her father, didn’t you, Mrs. 
Toomey? Oh, no, that’s right, Mr. Weeks was minister here 
then. He was a wonderful pastor; the only thing I got against 
him is that he married me to Amos Drukin. It was after Drukin 
died that the wardens decided we’d better have a cheaper man, 
and that was when you folks moved in. So of course you wouldn’t 
know about me and Amos Drukin and how I come to have that 
Kitty on my hands. 

You see, I moved in here a widow, Mrs. Toomey, with my two 
girlies, Billie and Peaches; and with the money Schultz left me, 
I took over the Shady Nook Restaurant, you know, the one that 
stands on that bare lot at the end of Main Street? It was a busi- 
ness I knew, feeding folks. I’d been cooking for Schultz right up 
to the day he died. 

In fact he really died from overeating. But to go on to what 
I was telling. 

Well, I hadn’t been moved in long before I got quite a lot of 
steady customers, and one of them was Amos Drukin. And it 
wasn’t much longer before I realized where Amos was taking 
particular notice of me. There is something about a widow, Mrs. 
Toomey, I dunno what exactly, but I’m telling you, really, being 
a widow is something every woman ought to try.once. Naturally! 
And seeing Amos taking notice, well, of course I did the 
same. 

He certainly was a perfect gentleman. He belonged to one of 
the old New England aristocrat families, and he looked it, being 
tall and gray, and sort of petered out. I remember well the first 
night he come into my place, he took off his hat with the air of a 
prince. 

, May I get a bite of supper?” he asked. 
6 





“There is a nice quiet 
You’re Mr. Drukin, ain’t you?” 
“Yes, I am Amos Drukin,’’ he says. 


“Certainly, sit right down!’ I says. 
place in the corner. 

He seemed surprised. 
‘fA neighbor of yours.” 

“Land’s sake!” I says. “But with that fine big house of yours, 
Mr. Drukin, I can’t think what you could want, eating in a place 
like this!’ 

He smiled at that—kind of a sweet, foolish smile, just like that 
Kitty of his does now. 

“Well, since you ask,” he said, “it’s rather lonely in that 
house, night after night, once my little daughter is in bed. 
And one’s studies are not an infallible companion!” 

“What do you study, Mr. Drukin?” I asked him. 

“T am writing a book on the life of the house beetle,”’ said he. 
“It is the result of many years’ research.” 

“My! how interesting!’ I says, bringing him coffee. “Now 
that’s what I call something worth while!” 

“Do you really?” he said, his deep eyes lighting up—same as 
that Kitty’s does now. “Oh, do you really? Sit down, won’t you, 
and I’d be enchanted to tell you a little about it.” 

Well, I sat, all right, I’d of been a fool if I hadn’t, Mrs. Toomey, 
or so I thought then. Naturally! Why, Amos Drukin was the 
most looked-up-to man in town, and more important yet, he wasa 
widower. But house beetles! My land, house beetles! 

When I married him six weeks later, and give up the lunch- 
room and moved into the big home, I see at once where he had 
plenty of material for studying house beetles! That dirty hired 
girl he had was raising ’em, I guess. And as for that brat of his! 
Well, there was mice in the house, and she was just one more, 
that’s all. Why, my two handsome, healthy girls made her look 
like a regular shadow. Little ash-blonde, she was, with bewil- 
dered eyes, like that sap of a pa of hers, and the very image of the 
first Mrs. Drukin, who had come from a old Boston family, and 
had had her picture painted. Drukin appeared to think a lot of 
this painting, I couldn’t see why. Now if it had been done by 4 
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major, or a general, I could of seen some sense to 
it, naturally. But a Sargent! 

Well, Mrs. Toomey, I suppose, you always having 
been married to the same minister, and him having 
always been a struggling one, you can’t imagine 
what it would be like to give up your own business 
and move into a big mansion like that. Nor can you really 
have any correct idea of what it feels to have a marriage turn out 
far from what you expected! What? You cam imagine it? Why, 
Mrs. Toomey, and you the minister’s wife, I am surprised! 

But as I was saying. 

It was really terrible the way that man had deceived me, 
financially. There wasn’t anywheres near money enough to run 
the place, and what a time I had for years, with Kitty and that 
house and her father and trying to get along! Bugs! Beetles! 
He’d associated with ’em so long he’d become one himself, 
I declare he had! And no more sense about money! 


HEN I’d speak on that subject all he come across with 
was a smile. 

“Why, Angela!”’ he would say. “You talk as though money 
was everything in the world! We have love, faith, an interest in 
our work—and enough to keep out of debt if we live simply. 
What more do you want?” 

“Oh, beetles!” I says, and give it up. 

Not, Mrs. Toomey, that I don’t believe in all the beautiful 
sediments in life. I do, and certainly appreciated the lovely 
sermon your husband preached Sunday about the poor inherit- 
ing the earth, that is my feelings entirely. And I felt terrible 
sad and touchy when Amos died, which he done in spite of ten 
years of my very best home cooking, leaving me a house that had 
a mortgage on it even bigger than the building itself, the furni- 
ture, and that Kitty of his. 

Well, after this happened all I and the girls could think about 
Was getting out of town. Certainly they wasn’t having the 
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GAll Tony talked of was real estate. Kitty 
wanted to stay in love but he wasn't no 
longer the simple soul she had fallen for. 


chances they was entitled to, not in a slow little place like Stone- 
wall. 

Why, the best catch in the village was young Tony Willis, the 
son of the grocer, and you know what ¢ha/ means in a one-horse 
burg in the days when even the horses are gone! We simply 
had to get out, for we all hated it. 

All but Kitty, and she was just the soft kind that would think 
more of that big old house than of other people’s betterment. 
Luckily Amos left the house to me, and not to her, which was 
how I was able to sell it to the Goldheimers when they moved into 
town and built the motion-picture theater. I was only able to 
get three thousand cash out of the home, and it was every cent we 
had in the world. 

I don’t suppose you can imagine how that feels, Mrs. Toomey, 
having three thousand cash? I thought not. Naturally. But as 
soon as I had it, we decided to get out of town; that was 
when we got stuck on the idea of the Florida boom. Especially 
my two girls. 

“Oh, Ma!” says Billie. ‘“Let’s go! I know we'll do a lot better 
there. Think of all the boys that’s going down! And the money 
they’re making is nobody’s business! Don’t you think I’d better 
make my hair a little lighter for the Southern climate, Ma?” 

Such a kitten, Mrs. Toomey! And Peaches was just as wild 
over the plan. 

““Ma,” she says, “I met a feller at the movies the other night, 
he was a perfect gentleman, just up from Florida with his boy 
friend and they are going right back. Why, he told me he had 
made as high as five thousand dollars a day in commissions, selling 
real estate. He says the folks down there are fighting each other 
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to see who'll pay the most for a 
lot. I got his address, too, Ma, 
in West Palm Beach.” 

You know how it is, Mrs. 
Toomey, girls will be girls, eh? 
Naturally! But Kitty Drukin 
took it quite different. When I 
told her about having sold the 
house she didn’t say nothing. I’d 
almost -wished she had, it would 
of been easier, somehow. But 
that girl always was contrary. 
She just turned perfectly white at 
the news, and walked away kind 
of quick. 

Howsoever, I seen something 
later in the day which showed me 
pretty clear that the miss wasn’t 
as stuck up as she let on to be. 
I ‘saw her at the entrance to 
Lovers’ Lane, down by the garage, 
and who was she talking to only 
that. Anthony Willis, the son of 
the grocer. And I could tell by 
their attitude they was mushing 
over something. 

She didn’t see me, though, and 
it give me a chance to pounce on 
her while she was doing the dishes 
after supper that night. Yes, I 
always let Kitty do the dishes, I 
believe. in keeping girls busy, 
especially the youngest in a 
family, and my girls was both of a 
age where they had to think of 
their hands. 

“Kitty Drukin,” I says severely, 
as was my plain duty, “I seen 
you. talking to young - Willis 
again this afternoon.~“I believe 
it ain’t this house you hate to 
leave so much as it is that young 
feller!” 

“T don’t care to discuss it, Mrs. 
Drukin,” she says. The little 
mouse never would call me 
Mommer. 

“Well,” I says, “‘of all the plod- 
ding stick-in-the-muds, he’s the 
prize package. He'll never get 
nowheres—never get out of this 
hole of a town, even. Why, I'll 
bet his pa don’t give him a cent 
over eighteen a week. But like 
takes to like, I guess, and the pair 
of you ain’t got no more ambition 
than a tame rabbit. I’d swear 
to leave you here when we go 
South, only I promised your pa I'd take care of you.” 

You see, Mrs. Toomey, I am a good Christian woman, and I 
wasn’t going to turn that poor child out, no ma’am, not with 
hired girls the price they are. Also, I let her help me when it 
come to getting our furniture packed and shipped to West Palm 
Beach, on account my daughters was pretty busy getting their 
clothes ready, and the work fell on her and me. Billie and 
Peaches was going to drive down in a car with some friends, and 
I and Kitty was taking the train to get there ahead of the furni- 
ture and find a house to put it in. 

Well, on the journey Kitty sort of come to life, in her mousev 
way. It was the first long trip she had made any place. I didn’t 
think much of it myself, for all you could see was pine trees and 
swamps, and if it hadn’t been for the talk about easy money that 
everybody on the train was spilling, I wouldn’t of been interested 
one bit. But Kitty was all soft excitement. 

“I’ve always wanted to go to Florida,” she said once. ‘Mother 
had been to Florida when she was a girl. And Honolulu.” 

“What Lulu?’ I says. 

“Honolulu,” says Kitty solemnly, “is a place in Hawaii, an 
island in the Pacific where the Ukuleles come down to the shore in 
a to greet the American tourists and make them feel at 

ome.” 

“Huh!” I says. “The same as the realtors flock on board at 
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Jacksonville with blue-prints and sales agreements, I suppose, 
and pictures of developments. Say, Kitty, I kind of wish I had 
put a first payment down on the lots that nice gray-haired gentle- 
man offered us so cheap. Maybe I missed something good!” 

“Maybe he did, too,” says Kitty. 

Wasn’t she dumb, though, Mrs. Toomey? She was always like 
that, the prize long-distance giggler of the world. Why, that girl 
would giggle, sort of soft, when not a funny word had been said! 

I ain’t a romantic nature, Mrs. Toomey, in spite of having fall- 
en for Cupidity a coupla times, but I must say West Palm Beach 
was really pretty. I never seen anything so busy, so gay, so full of 
pep. Why, the crowds on the street was so thick you couldn’t 
scarcely walk on the sidewalks, and the real-estate offices, of 
which there was practically nothing else, was all new and shiny 
and artistic in style and so full of folks you couldn’t hardly wedge 
your way into one. 

Everybody was getting rich quick and anybody which talked 
in less than five figures was a cheap skate. Folks seemed to be 
walking on air, and so they was, come to find out later, but at the 
time the effect was terrible pleasant. 

At first it didn’t seem like we would ever find a house. Always 
having yours so generously provided by the parish, Mrs. Toomey, 
you can’t imagine how it feels to have no place to live. Natu- 
rally! I and Kitty had decided we would hire a cheap room 1n 4 
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hotel for a few days while we looked around for a house. I was 
planning to take a few roomers in, see? There was plenty of 
roomers, all right, wandering the streets, and Kitty and me was 
thesame. But nobody seemed to mind. They was having a regu- 
lar carnival. 

Iand Kitty finally did get a place to sleep for a coupla days, real 
reasonable. We got a double bed on the back porch of a house 
in an al’ey off Datura Street at ten a day. And at the end of 
two days I come to the conclusion it was cheaper to put a binder 
down on a house. So I done that, a real bargain, Mrs. Toomey, a 
seven-room house at only twenty thousand dollars on a street 
where it was bound to be worth sixty thousand by the end of 
the season. How. did I do it on three thousand dollars? Well, 
anybody can see you never was to Florida, Mrs. Toomey, or you 
wouldn’t be asking that! 

_We bought a coupla cot beds and moved into our new home 
right away. It looked kind of bare and funny. I was kind of 
hervous, the first night we slept in the new home; what with so 
many strangers in town, and sleeping space so scarce, I felt some- 
Y might try and break in. I had a feeling like I was living in 
one of them old Western gold-mining towns like you see in the 
movies. And Kitty agreed with me. 
: Plenty of gold-diggers in town, all right, I guess,” she says. 
But don’t worry, Mrs. Drukin, if a handsome man breaks in, I’ll 








G.'‘Impossible to get on the 
dancing floor as usual, I sup- 
pose?” says the lady. She 
was letting Kitty down easy 
for having no partner, see? 





let you have him!’ The idea! As if I would think of such a 
thing. 

We had fixed up the beds about ten o’clock, and put up a coupla 
old dresses in the front windows to keep people from looking in, 
but tired out as we was, we couldn’t neither of us get to sleep. 

I don’t know what there is about the nights in Florida, but 
there is something that kind of stirs people to life. 

You may be a perfectly respectable woman, Mrs. Toomey, as 
no doubt you are, but if you was ever to go to Florida, you would 
get the feeling, too. It’s a kind of enchantment that you can’t 
help breathing in with the night air. And me and Kitty, laying 
there on our cot beds, could feel it already. 

All of a sudden Kitty sat bolt upright in bed. 

“Mrs. Drukin!” she says in a sharp whisper. “Did you hear 
anything?” 

“T heard a lot!” I says. “What in particular?” 

“Hush!” she says. “Someone is trying to get in down-stairs”’ 

Well, my heart froze right up like a iceless ice-box at that, and 
I commenced listening, too. And sure enough, pretty soon it 
come again; somebody was fumbling at the front door, and then 
I recollected I had forgot to lock it. In another moment the 
party, whoever it was, come into the hall. Kitty threw back 
the covers and wrapped her kimono around her. 

‘‘Whatter you going to do?” I says. 

“See who it is!” she whispered back. 
kimono than in my bed!” 

Well, there wasn’t nothing to do but (Continued on page 7 
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667 O YOU like 
macaroni?” 
said R. 

y. “What do 
you mean by maca- 
roni?” answered Ash- 
enden. “It is like ask- 
ing me if I like poetry. 
I like Keats and Words. 
worth and Verlaine and 
Goethe. When you say 
macaroni, do you mean 
spaghetti, éagliatelli, 
rigatoni, vermicelli, fet- 
tucini, tufolt, farfalli, or 
just macaroni?” 

“Macaroni,” replied 
R, a man of few words 

“T like all simple 
things, boiled eggs, oys- 
ters and caviare, truite 
au bleu, grilled salmon, 
roast lamb—the saddle 
by preference—cold 
grouse, treacle tart and 
rice pudding. But ofall 
simple things the only 
one I can eat day in and 
day out, with the eager- 
ness of an appetite un- 
impaired by excess, is 
macaroni.” 

“T am glad of that because I want you to go down to Italy.” 

Ashenden had been summoned from Geneva to meet R at 
Lyons and having got there before him had spent the afternoon 
wandering about the dull, busy and prosaic streets of that thriving 
city. They were sitting now in that restaurant on the place to 
which Ashenden had taken R on his arrival because it was re- 
puted to give you the best food in central France. But since in 
so crowded a resort—for the Lyonnese like a good dinner—you 
never knew what inquisitive ears were pricked up to catch any 
useful piece of information that might fall from your lips, they 
had contented themselves with talking of indifferent things. 
They had reached the end of an admirable repast. 

“Would you like to go back to the hotel?” asked Ashenden. 

“We might as well.” 

It was spring and the weather suddenly had turned warm. 
They walked with their coats over their arms. Ashenden, know- 
ing that R liked a sitting-room, on his arrival had engaged one for 
him, and to this, when they had reached the hotel, they went. 
The hotel was old-fashioned and the sitting-room vast. It 
was furnished with a heavy mahogany suit upholstered in 
green velvet and the chairs were set primly round a large table. 

“What room is that next door?” R asked. 

“That’s your bedroom.” 

‘And on the other side?” 

“A banqueting hall.” 

R strolled slowly about the room and when he passed the win- 
dows, as though in idle curiosity, peeped through the heavy rep 
curtains that covered them, and then sat down in a chair, and 
comfortably put his feet on another. 

“It’s just as well not to take any more risk than one reed,” 
he said. 
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airless 


He looked at Ashenden reflectively. There was a slight smile 
on his thin lips, but the pale eyes, too closely set together, re- 
mained cold and steely. R’s stare would have been embarrassing 
if Ashenden had not been used to it. He knew that R was 
considering how he would broach the subject that he had in 
mind. 

“T’m expecting a fellow to come to see me tonight,” he said at 
last. “His train gets in about ten.” He gave his wrist-watch a 
glance. ‘“He’s known as the Hairless Mexican.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s hairless and because he’s a Mexican.” 

“The explanation seems perfectly satisfactory,” said Ashenden. 

“He'll tell you all about himself. He talks nineteen to the 
dozen. He was on his uppers when I came across him. It ap- 
pears that he was mixed up in some revolution in Mexico and 
had to get out with nothing but the clothes he stood up in. They 
were rather the worse for wear when I found him. If you want 
to please him, you call him General. He claims to have been a 
general in Huerta’s army, at least I think it was Huerta; anyhow, 
he says that if things had gone right he would be minister of war 
now and no end of a big bug. I’ve found him very useful. Nota 
bad chap. The only thing I really have against him is that he 
will use scent.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked Ashenden. 

“He’s going down to Italy. I’ve got rather a ticklish job for 
him to do and I want you to stand by. I’m not keen on 
trusting him with a lot of money. He’s a gambler and he’s a bit 
too fond of the girls. I suppose you came from Geneva on your 
Ashenden passport.” 

“Ves,” 

“I’ve got another for you, a diplomatic one, by the way, in the 
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“Of course a lot of nonsense is talked about the value of human 


name of Somerville, with visés for France and Italy. I think 
you and he had better travel together. He’s an amusing cove 
when he gets going, and I think you ought to get to know one 
another.” 

“What is the job?” 

“T haven’t yet quite made up my mind how much it’s desirable 
for you to know about it.”’ 

Ashenden did not reply. They eyed each other in a detached 
manner, as though they were strangers who sat together in a rail- 
way carriage and each wondered who and what the other was. 

“In your place I’d let the General do most of the talking. 
I wouldn’t tell him more about yourself than you find absolutely 
necessary. He won’t ask you any questions, I can promise you 
that; I think he’s by way of being a gentleman after his own 
fashion.” 

. “By the way, what is his real name?” 

“T always call him Manuel—I don’t know that he likes it very 
much; his name is Manuel Carmona.” 

“T gather by what you have not said that he’s an unmitigated 
scoundrel.” 


R SMILED with his pale blue eyes. 

“T don’t know that I’d go quite so far as that. He hasn’t 
had the advantages of a public-school education. His ideas of 
playing the game are not quite the same as yours or mine. I don’t 
know that I’d leave a gold cigaret-case about when he was in the 
neighborhood, but if he lost money to you at bridge and had 
pinched it he would pawn it immediately to pay you. If he had 
half a chance he’d seduce your wife, but if you were up against it 
he’d share his last crust with you. The tears will run down his 
face when he hears Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’ on the phonograph, but 
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if you insult his dignity 
he’ll shoot you without 
the smallest regard for 
consequences. It ap- 
pears that in Mexico 
it’s an insult to get be- 
tween a man and his 
drink and he told me 
himself that once when 
a Dutchman who didn’t 
know passed between 
him and the bar, he 
whipped out his re- 
volver and shot him 
dead.” 

“Did nothing hap- 
pen to him?” 

“No, it appears that 
he belongs to one of the 
best families. The mat- 
ter was hushed up and 
it was announced in the 
papers that the Dutch- 
man had committed 

suicide. He did, practically. I don’t believe the 
Hairless Mexican has a great respect for human 
life.” 

Ashenden, who had been looking steadily at 
R, started a little and he watched more carefully 
than ever his chief’s tired, lined and yellow face. 
He knew that he did not make this remark for 
nothing. 


life. You might say just as well that the counters you use at 
poker have an intrinsic value—their value is what you like to 
make it; for a general giving battle men are merely counters and 
he’s a fool if he allows himself for sentimental reasons to look 
upon them as human beings.” 

“But you see, they’re counters that feel and think and if they 
believe they’re being squandered they are quite capable of refus- 
ing to be used any more.” 

“We've had information that a man called Constantine An- 
dreadi is on his way from Constantinople with certain documents 
that we want to get hold of. He’s a Greek. He’s an agent of 
Enver Pasha’s and Enver has great confidence in him. He’s 
given him verbal messages which are too secret and too important 
to be put on paper. He’s sailing from the Pirzus, on a boat called 
the Ithaca, and will land at Brindisi on his way to Rome. He’s to 
deliver his dispatches at the German embassy and impart what he 
has to say personally to the ambassador.” 

“TI see.” 

At this time Italy was still neutral; the Central Powers were 
straining every nerve to keep her so; the Allies were using all pos- 
sible persuasion to induce her to declare war on their side. 

“We don’t want to get into any trouble with the Italian au- 
thorities, it might be fatal, but we’ve got to prevent Andreadi 
from getting to Rome.” 

“At any cost?” asked Ashenden. 

“Money’s no object,” answered R, with a sardonic smile. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“T don’t think you need bother your head about that.” 

“T have a fertile imagination,” said Ashenden. 

“J want you to go down to Naples with the Hairless Mexican. 

o/ 
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He’s very keen on getting back to Cuba. It appears his friends 
are organizing a show and he wants to be as near at hand as pos- 
sible so that he can hop over to Mexico when things are ripe. 
He needs cash. I’ve brought money down with me, in American 
dollars, and I shall give it to you tonight. You’d better carry it 
on your person.” 

“Ts it much?” 

“It’s a good deal, but I thought it would be easier for you if it 
wasn’t bulky, so I’ve got it in thousand-dollar notes. You will 
give the Hairless Mexican the notes in return for the documents 
that Andreadi is bringing.” 

A question sprang to Ashenden’s lips, but he did not ask it. 
He asked another instead. 

“Does this fellow understand what he has to do?” 

“Perfectly.” 


T THAT moment there was a knock at the door. It was 
A opened and the Hairless Mexican stood before them. 

“T have arrived. Good evening, Colonel. I am enchanted to 
see you.” 

R got up and allowed the newcomer warmly to shake his hand. 

“Have a nice journey, Manuel? This is Mr. Somerville, who’s 
going to Naples with you. General Carmona.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Sir.” He shook hands with Ashenden 
with such force that the latter winced. 

“Your hands are like iron, General,’’ he murmured. 

The Mexican gave them a glance. “I had them manicured this 
morning. I do not think they were very well done. I like my 
nails much more highly polished.” 

They were cut to a point, stained bright red, and to Ashenden’s 
mind shone like mirrors. Though it was not cold the General 
wore a fur coat with an astrakhan collar and with each move- 
ment a wave of perfume was wafted to your nose. 

“Take off your coat, General, and have a cigar,” said R. 

The Mexican was a tall man, and though thinnish gave the 
impression of being very powerful; he was smartly dressed in a 
blue serge suit, with a silk handkerchief neatly tucked in the 
breast pocket of his coat, and he wore a gold bracelet on his 
wrist. His features were good, but a Jittle larger than life size, 
and his eyes were brown and Justrous. 

He was quite hairless. His yellow skin had the smoothness of 
a woman’s and he had no eyebrows or eyelashes; he wore a pale 
brown wig, rather long, and the locks were arranged in artistic 
disorder. This and the unwrinkled sallow face, combined with 
his dandified dress, gave him an appearance that was at first 
glance a trifle horrifying. He was repulsive and ridiculous, but 
you could not take your eyes from him. There was a sinister 
fascination in his strangeness. 

He sat down and hitched up his trousers so that they should 
not bag at the knee. 

“Well, Manuel, have you been breaking any hearts today?” 
said R with his sardonic joviality. 

The General turned to Ashenden. 

“Our good friend, the Colonel, envies me my successes with the 
fair sex. I tell him he can have just as much as I if he will only 
listen tome. Confidence, that is all yé6u need. If you never fear 
a rebuff you never will have one.” 

“Nonsense, Manuel, one has to have your way with the girls. 
There’s something about you that they can’t resist.” 

The Hairless Mexican laughed with a self-satisfaction that he 
did not try to disguise. He spoke English‘very well, with a 
Spanish accent, but with an American intonation. 

“But since you ask me, Colonel, I don’t mind telling you that I 
got into conversation on the train with a little woman who was 
coming to Lyons to see her mother-in-law. She was not very 
young and she was thinner than I like a woman to be, but she 
was possible, and she helped me to pass an agreeable hour.” 

“Well, let’s get to business,” said R. 

“T am at your service, Colonel.” He gave Ashenden a glance. 
“Is Mr. Somerville a military man?” 

“No,” said R, “‘he’s an author.” 

“Tt takes all sorts to make a world, as you say. I am happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Somerville. I can tell you many 
stories that will interest you; I am sure that we shall get on well 
together. You have a sympathetic air. I am very sensitive to 


that. To tell you the truth I am nothing but a bundle of nerves 
and if I am with a person who is antipathetic to me I go all to 
pieces.” 

“T hope we shall have a pleasant journey,” said Ashenden. 

‘When does our friend arrive at Brindisi?” asked the Mexican, 
turning to R. 

“He sails from the Pirzeus in the Ithaca on the fourteenth. It’s 














The. Hairless Mexican 
probably some old tub, but you’d better get down to Brindisijg 
good time.” 

“T agree with you.” e 

R got up and with his hands in his pockets sat on the edge of 
the table. In his rather shabby uniform, his tunic unbut 
he looked a slovenly creature beside the neat and well-dregs 
Mexican. : oe 

“Mr. Somerville knows practically nothing of the errand 9, 
which you are going and I do not desire you to tell him an 
I think you had much better keep your own counsel. He is ip- 
structed to give you the funds you need for your work, but your 
actions are your own affair. If you need his advice, of course you 
can ask for it.” 

“T seldom ask other people’s advice and never take it.”’ 

“And should you make a mess of things I trust you to keep 
a out of it. On no account must he be compro. 
m ie < pnd 

“Tam a man of honor, Colonel,” answered the Hairless. Mexican 
with dignity, “and I would sooner let myself be cut in.a thousand 
pieces than betray my friends.” : : 

“That is what I already have told Mr. Somerville. On the 
other hand if everything pans out o. k., Mr. Somerville is ip- 
structed to give you the sum we agreed on in return for the papers 
I spoke to you about. In what manner you get them is no busi- 
ness of his.” 

“That goes without saying. There is only one thing I wish to 
make quite plain: Mr. Somerville understands, of course, that I 
have not accepted the mission with which you have entrusted me 
on account of the money?” 

“Quite,” replied R gravely, looking him straight in the eyes, 

“T am with the Allies body and soul, I cannot forgive the Ger- 
mans for outraging the neutrality of Belgium, and if I accept the 
money that you have offered me it is because I am first and fore- 
most a patriot. I can trust Mr. Somerville implicitly, I suppose?” 

R nodded. The Mexican turned to Ashenden. 

“An expedition is being arranged to free my unhappy country 
from the tyrants that exploit and ruin it and every penny thatI 
receive will go on guns and cartridges. For myself I have no 
need of money; I am a soldier and I can live on a crust and a few 
olives. There are only three occupations that befit a gentleman— 
war, cards and women; it costs nothing to sling a rifle over your 
shoulder and take to the mountains—and that is real warfare, not 
this maneuvering of battalions and firing of great guns—women 
love me for myself and I generally win at cards.” 


SHENDEN found the flamboyance of this strange creature, 
A with his scented handkerchief and his gold bracelet, very 
much to his taste. This was far from being just the man in the 
street—whose tyranny we rail at but in the end submit to—and 
to the amateur of the baroque in human nature he was a rarity to 
be considered with delight. He was a purple patch on two legs. 
Notwithstanding his wig and his hairless big face he had un- 
doubtedly an air; he was quite absurd, but he did not give you 
the impression that he was a man to be -trifled with. His 
complacency was magnificent. 

“Where is your kit, Manuel?” asked R. 

It was possible that a frown for an instant darkened the 
Mexican’s brow at the abrupt question that seemed a little 
contemptuously to brush to one side his eloquent statement, but 
he gave no other sign of displeasure. Ashenden suspected that 
he thought the Colonel a barbarian insensitive to the finer 
emotions. 

“T left it at the station.” 

“Mr. Somerville has a diplomatic passport so that he can get 
it through with his own things at the frontier without examina- 
tion if you like.” 

“T have very little, a few suits and some linen, but perhaps it 
would be as well if Mr. Somerville would take charge of it. I 
bought half a dozen suits of silk pajamas before I left Paris.” 

“And what about you?” asked R, turning to Ashenden. 

“T’ve only got one bag. It’s in my room.” 

“You’d better have it taken to the station while there’s some- 
one about. Your train goes at one-ten.” 

“Qh?” This was the first Ashenden had heard that they were 
to start that night. 

“T think you’d better get down to Naples as soon as possible.” 

“Very well.” 

R got up. “I’m going to bed. I don’t know what you fellows 
want to do.” ; 

“T shall take a walk about Lyons,” said the Hairless Mexican. 
“I am interested in life. Lend me a hundred francs, Colonel, 
will you? I have no change on me.” 
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(The Mexican was a rarity to be considered with delight—a purple patch on two 
legs. ‘'I do not know the meaning of the word failure,’ he declared with a flourish. 


R took out his pocketbook and gave the General the note he 
asked for. Then to Ashenden: 
What are you going to do? Wait here?” 
No,” Ashenden told him, “‘I shall go at once to the station and 


“You'd both of you better have a whisky and soda before you 
§, hadn’t you? What about it, Manuel?” 


“Tt is very kind of you, but I never drink anything but cham- 
pagne and brandy.” 

“Mixed?” asked R dryly. 

“Not necessarily,” returned the other with gravity. 

R ordered brandy and soda and when it came, whereas he and 
Ashenden helped themselves to both, the Hairless Mexican 


poured himself out three parts of a (Continued on page 100) 
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SHREWD biscuit—‘“‘wise cracker”—once 
hauled off and solemnly said to me: 
“Girlie, if you get the best of whisky, it’ll 
get the best of you!” 

Don’t you worship that? 
Now, good people, this bedtime story is neither an 

Anti-Saloon League tract nor a plea for bigger and 

better bootleggers. It’s simply a more or less truth- 




















ful account of the wages of synthetic in the cases of 

Jimmy Cooke, Charley Cash, myself and some 

others. But if I’m found brutally murdered immediately after 
blabbing this inside dope on the thrilling international race be- 
tween L’Eclair and Babylonian, arrest Charley Cash on sight and 
the reward’s yours! 

I’m Jessie Girard—not a moving picture—and where you 
viewed me first was with “Good Night, Sweetie!”” when that girl 
and music yokel-slayer was a Broadway turnaway and so was J, 
for that matter. I was front row, you may recall, and I’ll have 
you know I had a great part in that priceless opera. To prove 
my memory’s as good as Sweet Alice Ben Bolt’s, who always was 
asked to remember things, I can repeat my réle word for word to 
this very day! Want to hear it? Listen: 

“Oh, girls, here comes the Prince! Can you bear it?” 

That was my big—and only—scene. Wasn’t it cute? 

Well, as misery and the bedridden aren’t the only things that 
love company, I shared a perfectly sweet little drum in the 
Swanky Seventies with Urania La Tourette. The beautiful 
“Rainy,” as the felines in the show called her because she hated 
the name and the implication that she was all wet, thought 
our nifty apartment was just grand. No fooling, everything to 
Urania was “grand.” Her boy friend, her job, the weather, New 
York, the show business, her male hair-dresser, her prospects in 
life and game in season were all “grand!” So I’ll state I was 
enraptured when the player-piano that came with the lease was 
an upright. She couldn’t call that grand! 

We had lots in common, viz., tonsils anda mutual mad yen to 
land in Mr. Flo Ziegfeld’s noted entertainment, but fashions in 
chorus girls like time-tables are subject to change without notice 
and at the moment I was too petite a blonde and Urania was too 
unslender a brunette to crash the Follies, though I hope to tell 
you none of the garter-snakes complained! Honestly, my 
chubby roommate lamb-chop-and-pineappled herself silly, but 
being unable to wear stilts, my dears, I just had to bide my time 
till Flo returned to ponies again. Meanwhile, I was sitting pretty 
with my alms from the show and a seventy-five-dollar-a-week 
income from a rich uncle, who broke out with generosity just 
before he took off for either Paradise or its crowded competitor. 

Times Square’s best known and pet chorine, Urania added to 


her modest weekly take via the night-club racket, not as a 
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hotsy-totsy performer, but as a particularly expert “shill,” orguest 
of honor at after-the-show parties she personally arranged. The 
overjoyed Big Money and Moron Men who looked on the pres 
ence of Heaven’s gift to the Shuberts as a boon from Allah, gazed 
goofily at her lovely figure and forgot the hair-raising ones on 
their checks in these glittering deadfalls. 

Later, Urania put the bee on the management for ten percent 
of the plunder. 

An ice-blooded gold-digger who knew her anchovies and 
could make a stone bleed to death, my canny playmate saw 
absolutely nothing wrong with this system. She was Scotch and 
that “Urania La Tourette” thing ran for the end book. I 
round figures, her real name was Agatha MacDonald and she 
hailed from Idaho to reign on Broadway with a perpetual “Come 
on over!” smile, the result, she confessed, of a face-lifting job by 
a tooth-powder ad artist. 

Speaking of artichokes, around the apartment Urania was 
about as useful as a plot in a musical comedy. Honest to Vishnt, 
she couldn’t bathe a dish without a rehearsal and then she’d get 
it wrong, so I was cast as chief cook and bottle washer. Whe 
she made the discovery that I was a panic with a chafing-dish, 
she continually yessed me into hurling Spaghetti Mussolini, 
Chicken @ Ja Miami, Macaroni Delight, Oysters Lindbergh and 
birds of a feather. This enabled us to hoard some dimes on the 
nights when the Johns failed to dinner us. Really, it required 
plenty skill and agility to compose these tasty poultices in out 
two-by-four kitchenette, with Urania having nothing but 4 
healthy appetite to contribute for her share of the feast, but! 
simply adore cooking, can do, and some day will be properly 
appreciated by a consort who can’t afford outside talent for bis 
kitchen. 

Well, lads and lassies, that about winds up the prolog, 9 
now I’ll unreel the movie itself. 

One afternoon there was no matinée of “‘Good Night, 
Sweetie!” so me and Urania caught Georgie White’s “Scandals, 
accepting the professional courtesy of two passes. My highly 
ambitious chum had promoted our show’s principal owner to the 
point where he was promising to let her understudy the prima 
donna, so Urania watched the “Scandals” hoofers with kee? 
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G‘‘You little 
cheater, you 
crossed me!”’ 

, stormedCharles. 
‘But Jessie gave 
me the word 
right out of the 
book!” cried 
Urania. ‘‘My 
error!” I said. 


















interest—she wished to steal a few steps to use in our own 
hippodrome if her big chance ever came. In fact, Urania lost no 
opportunity to “choose” pungent legmania routines whenever she 
saw ’em, to form her contemplated unannounced imitations of the 
stars! It was all fun to this pretty lady and that was just 
another thing she saw nothing wrong in. 

However, on the way out of the theater, Urania suddenly 
nudged me. 

“Why, there’s the new Paul Revere!” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“Let’s tune in on him and see if he’s got any thousand-to-one 
shots today. Should this funny frolic of ours fold up in our faces, 
Icrave to check out for Palm Beach before the snow flies!” 


HE “new Paul Revere” was Urania’s sarcastical way of re- 
ferring to my heavy darling, Jimmy Cooke; the sweetest, 
finest and handsomest little jockey that ever wore silks, I wouldn’t 
fool you! James was riding around the New York tracks then— 
and how!—and he’d tipped us confidentially on a dozen winners, 
one of which won. 
‘i “Hello, Beautifuls!”’ he greeted us, with his cute, honest grin. 
What are you doin’ on the wrong side of the footlights this 
afternoon?” 

“We had a day off,’’ I explained. 

“That’s one for the book!” laughed Jimmy. “You get a holi- 
day from your own show and you go to another one, hey? I 
bet that aviator which runs a elevator on his vacation is your old 
man!’ 

“Don’t get common!” Urania smiled. 
about tomorrow’s races?” 

. “They'll be all over by five o’clock,” Jimmy answered shortly. 
I been too busy to talk to any of the equines, so I don’t know a 
thing. Listen, do either of you kids speak French?” 

_ “Oo-la-la!” exclaimed Urania. “I have a mock-cousin who 
lives in the capital of France—she’s been a Parisite for years!’’ 

you mean a Parishioner!”’ Jimmy chuckled. 

Both of you better go into your dance, honestly, your cross- 

re’s poisonous!” I butted in. “What about this French gag, 
Jimmy ?”’ 

“You know this Frog colt L’Eclair which my stable brung 


“What do you know 


over last week?” he said. ‘Well, I’m goin’ to ride him in that 
big match race against Babylonian—add that up!” 

“Oh, Jimmy, isn’t that perfectly gorgeous!” I cried. “I mean, 
really, I’m just transported! Of course, you’ll win.” 

“Oh, I'll prob’ly kick him in, all right,” returned Jimmy, “but 
I’m havin’ one Hades of a time gettin’ acquainted with this baby 
socially, what I mean! He don’t understand no English whatso- 
ever and outside of knowin’ that his name, L’Eclair, means 
lightnin’ in French, I’m up a tree. I got to snap into it and find 
out the French words for stop and go, or I can’t turn a wheel!” 

“Why, that’s easy!” remarked Urania. ‘You can buy ‘French 
In Ten Seconds’ anywheres for a dollar and make Monsieur 
Horse think you were born on Eiffel Tower! Didn’t you take 
French in high-school?” 

“Yeah,” said Jimmy. ‘French leave! Well, I’m goin’ to 
bound along now and grab that book on the language. If I can 
tell L’Eclair in his own patter when to ease up and when to cut 
loose, I’m all set!’ 

“Why don’t you proposition the horse to teach you French in 
return for you teaching him English?” I laughed. 

“Who’s going to teach Jimmy English?” inquired Urania. 
“He speaks only low Tenth Avenue, now.” 

“T suppose you’re a refugee from Vassar, hey?” sneered James. 
“Listen, don’t try to broad-a me, woman, it’s only about a week 
since you found out they’s another word for ‘ain’t.’ Well, goo’- 
by, see you next Sunday!” 

“Where do you think you'll see me on any Sunday?” asked 
Urania, putting on the chill. . 

“In the comic strips, of course, with Jiggs and Maggie and 
them!” grinned the impish Jimmy and shoved off in the crowd. 

The following Sunday I went for a ride with James Joseph 
Cooke in his modest “‘repossessed’”’ horseless vehicle, not a 
Hispano-Suiza by any means, but all the automobile he could 
afford in those merry days. As Jimmy said: “This heap will 
take you places and that’s all a twenty-thousand-dollar job can 
do!’ However, when in traffic jams I gazed upon many another 
milk-fed chorister and show girl lolling ritzily back in their 
dazzling limousines with chauffeur and footman to match, a 
sigh of envy escaped me, but it didn’t escape Jimmy. I knew 
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a flock of these damsels and I could have had one of those big 
cars and all that goes with it, too, for—well, gentle reader, the 
Broadway “‘for,’’ in this case not a preposition, but a proposition! 

“This puddle-hopper of mine is a terrible can alongside of them 
movie-star’s delights, ain’t it?”’ growled Jimmy gloomily, reading 
my thoughts. 

“Don’t be silly!’ I told him quickly. ‘I’m perfectly happy, 
just where I am!” 

“D’ye mean that, kid?” he burst out delightedly, and sud- 
denly turning to look into my face, he nearly exterminated a 
couple or three enraged pedestrians who simply sprayed us with 
horrible oaths. 

“Them dizzy bumper-denters burns me up!” remarked James 
indignantly. ‘I’d like to run over a couple of ’em, just for the 
ducks, what I mean! Did you hear my near-motor then? I call 
it Opportunity, because it knocks’once and then quits!” 

Don’t you adore that? 

So thus we rode along through beautiful Westchester kidding 
back and forth, no important money in any way connected with 
us, but able to laugh out loud! If the car did not choose to run 
or a tire went flat, I’d step out of character and get my hands as 
dirty as Jimmy’s handing him tools and advice about fixing it. 
If we got bawled out by an angry traffic cop or bumped another 
bus, I smiled our way out of the grief. We took turns driving 
and at noon we parked by the wayside under the shade of some 
lovely trees and had lunch I’d prepared in the morning with my 
own lily-white hands. The wild life of a chorus girl, hey! 

Plucking idly at the grass, Jimmy talked to me of one day 
winning the Kentucky Derby and : 
the gold spurs, of his fearful 
struggles with French so he could 
make the horse L’Eclair under- 
stand him and he also told me 
some screamingly funny things 
that happen daily around a big 
racing stable. I spoke of. my 
burning ambition to back into 
the Follies, of his drawn appear- 
ance—the result of keeping down 
to riding weight—of his future, 
and, oh, lots of things, till a sud- 
den thunder-shower drove us to 
the car. A couple of care-free 


kids then, still young e 1! 
enough to have BSD | y 
dreams in the day- <2 y 
time, if we were just a 

pair of extras in this weird 
movie called Life. 

The next time James invited 
me motoring, friends of radioland, 
honestly, I got the biggest laugh 
I’d had in weeks! Hearing the 
familiar—and plenty welcome!— 
honk of his horn, I ran to the 
window and looked out to wave 
to him as usual. Lo and behold, 
there’s a uniformed chauffeur at 
the helm, a midget no bigger than 
Jimmy, who himself was draped 
over the back seat viewing the 
world with a haughty eye, and 
the lordly way he saluted me gave 
me the giggles. 

When I came down I recog- 
nized the smartly liveried chauf- 
feur and indulged in some more 
unseemly mirth, for it was no less 
than Wee Willie Fisher, who 
weighed about eighty pounds 4 
soaking wet, another jockey and 
Jimmy’s right-hand man. I ; 
had an especially warm spot in SS Wasn't 
my heart for Willie, who’d saved 
Jimmy’s life once in a great race 
when my boy friend’s mount was about to go down under the 
thundering hoofs in a furious jam at the turn. 

“The gag is this,” explained Jimmy seriously, while his little 
buddy touched his cap and jumped down to open the door of the 
car for me. “I know you felt pretty low last Sunday, Jessie, 
when you seen all your girl friends acin’ around with chauffeurs 
and the like. Well, you got one yourself, now! Willie’s got 
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The Wages of Synthetic 


nothin’ to do today and I rented that keen front for him for tyo 
bucks. We resemble somethin’ important with this nobby layout 
and when your pals get a load of it they'll think you grabbeq 
yourself off a rich Patsy in me!” 

Now wouldn’t that kill you? It did me! 

Well, to hew down a tall story, Urania had a gentleman friend, 
of course, though in my opinion calling Charley Cash a gentleman 
was taking a press-agent’s liberties with the truth. Bold Char 
was a fat, loud-mouthed, pig-eyed book-maker and became the 
“angel” of our show when it looked like a flop at first, as the re. 
sult of his unquenchable yearning to be around girls. Really 
I loathed the ground he walked on for good and sufficient reasons 
and I wouldn’t have wiped off my make-up with his most expen. 
sive tie and I don’t mean cravat! With a cold-blooded eye to her 
future success, Urania had snagged him at once and was now busy 
trying to sell him into starring her in her own production. But 
Charles was a past master at stalling—‘“‘Kiss ’em and fade out!” 
he leered, was his motto—and without giving her a cold turkey 
refusal, he managed to slip her the run-around and kept putting 
this event off. 

Though I’d cheerfully have made anybody a present of this 
chiseler if he’d been mine, Urania was exceedingly jealous of 
Charley, who was a born cheater and easily had. Once when she 
was ill and out of the show for a while, he tried like all get out 
to build me up, but, honestly, I’d rather caught pneumonia than 
him and unless he was stone-deaf he was well aware of my feelings, 
Jimmy scornfully tagged him “‘a selling plater!”’ 

Both Jimmy. and Charley were frequent visitors to our apart- 
ment, though James usually found a swift reason 
to drag ankles when the book-maker arrived, much 
to Charley’s annoyance. James had explained to 
me that no jockey could afford to be seen playing 
around with a layer of odds, the big bettors and 
the racing stewards having their own ideas on that 
subject! Charley, of course, knew that as well as 
Jimmy did, but he simply broke his neck trying 
to get chummy with the kid and Urania helped 
him by giving parties and inviting them both. 

Then matters began to take a very serious tum 
indeed and I had the terrible, guilty bystander 
feeling of seeing a crash coming without being able 
to prevent it, though I tried my gosh darnedest, 
Jimmy Cooke never had taken a swallow of Prohibi- 
tion antidote in all his young life till he fell into the 
clutches of Urania and Charley, but now on these 
night-club gymkhanas he started to toy with the 
festive brew—and James never was meant to be 
a drinker! One highball and little Jimmy didn't 
know what it was all about. His eyes took ona 
goofy expression and such ordinary remarks as 
“Isn’t that a wonderful orchestra?’’ and so forth 
sent him into raucous hysterics of glee. 

If he was breezy and slangy, he was a clean-cut, 
clean-minded kid who still blushed delightfully at 
anything approaching a spicy story, never at- 
tempted to tell one himself, nor did he ever get out 
of line. Charley Cash gone hay wire was a menace, 
Jimmy simply a laugh—to everybody but meé 
People who find something side-splitting in drunken 
men’s capers should try having one in their own 
family, or experiencing the sensations of the first 
day on the sprinkler after a lengthy spree. Both 
are pretty awful, I wouldn’t kid you! 

Jimmy was out in front almost every night, 
except when he had to be up at dawn the next 
morning to exercise L’Eclair in preparation for the 
big race against Babylonian. One night he’d had 


G.I had a great part in dinner with us and in spite of my warnings, only 
“Good Night, Swee- half s@rious then, he took a couple of cocktails 
tie!’’—“Oh, girls, 


here comes the Prince!”’ 


composed for no good reason by Charley Cash, who 

claimed to have tapered down to two quarts a day. 

A ? When we left for the theater Jimmy seemed all 

at cute:  yight, just a little merrier than usual, but after in- 

termission I looked in vain for him in his front-row 

orchestra seat and nearly blew a couple of numbers. 

I didn’t see James till he met me at the stage door after the per- 

formance. He gave me a sheepish grin, as I glowered down at 
him from my quarter-inch advantage in height. 

“Precious, that shellac I inhaled at your trap was plenty potent, 
what I mean!” he said fervently. ‘I copped a sneak after 
first act to get some air and I got to roamin’ around in the lobby 
of the theater next door. Well, without thinkin’, what do I do 
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G, ‘‘Don’t try to broad-a me, woman!’ Jimmy said to Urania. ‘It's 
only about a week since you found out there's another word for ‘ain't.’ ” 


but hand the guy my door-check from your joint and breeze in 

with the rest of em. The lights was already up, so I slipped into 

a empty seat in the last row and the next minute I think I’m 

double cuckoo, because all the girls in the chorus I’m lookin’ at 

is as black as the ace of spades! I seen the first half of your opera 

and the last half of a colored revue—a payoff, what?” . 

Really, I did have to laugh or I’d have put him on the wagon 
right then and there, if he cried his eyes out. Darn it, if we only 
had even one Prohibition state! 


RANIA came along with Charley Cash and we went to her 
favorite den, the catsy Fa!ais Padlock, and we’d no more 
than sat down at our ringside table to catch the floor show when 
a waiter came over with a pitcher of champagne and placed it 
before Jimmy with a flourish and, ‘Compliments of the manage- 
ment, Mr. Cooke!” 
“That’s what it is to be a famous jock!”” boomed Charley Cash, 
patting Jimmy on the back, but I got his swift wink to Urania. 
_Naturally, this unusual mark of attention wowed my innocent 
Jimmy, who at once swelled up like a human yeast-cake, but 
really J became slightly red-headed. The whole thing was the 
regular rib-up of the night clubs, to wit, staking the umpchay toa 
bottle of wine so that instead of ordering whisky at a dollar a 
drink he’ll practically have to order champagne at thirty-five a 
quart and like it, not wanting to look cheaper than the big- 
hearted management. There’s one thing I’ll never be able to 
understand about Prohibition and that is just what does it prohibit? 
I didn’t like any of this! I’m not a gin fancier myself, and, 


honestly, these meaningless all-night parties simply poison me, so 
when Jimmy stepped away from the table in answer to a phone 
call, I spoke sharply to Urania and meant this for Charley, too: 

“I’m going home early and I don’t want Jimmy to have any 
more drinks. Besides, he can’t afford to order wine.” 

“Well, why get hostile with me?” inquired my gir! friend lazily. 
“T’m not that boy scout’s guardian!”’ 

“Leave him alone, Undertaker!” growled Charley to me. “He’s 
over seven. And I’ll put out for that grape.” 

“You probably did pay for it!” I snapped. “You just want to 
get some information about L’E clair from Jimmy!” 

“What got you so educated?” sneered Charley. “You must 
get around a lot, as the guy says to the carousel!”’ 

The return of Jimmy stopped a comeback that would have 
made Charley’s hair curl! 

“‘Lookey here, Jimmy,” said Charles, trying to appear care- 
less, ‘“‘what’s the lowdown on this French horse? Can he beat 
Babylonian?” 

That foul champagne had released the flushed-faced Jimmy 
from his usual grim silence on the chances of horses he was to ride. 

“He can beat sixty Babylonians!” he declared enthusiastically. 
“The ocean voyage didn’t hurt him a particle. Them Frogs 
knew their eggplant when they called him ‘Lightnin’, for he’s the 
fastest thing which ever peered through a bridle and if you don’t 
think so you’re crazy. If I don’t hang up a new record for the 
mile with him, I’ll devour your chapeau!” 

“So you speak French now, eh?” went on Charley. “They been 
tellin’ me you went to work and studied (Continued on page 158) 
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Jealousy swept over Juan 
as he saw his suspicions 
confirmed in Ladowski's 
intent watching of Paul. 


The Story So Far: 


ray’s Mammoth Circus for a Continental tour, 

Juan, the lion tamer, Marqueray’s secretary 
and right-hand man, found time to befriend Paul, a 
seventeen-year-old equestrienne who recently had joined 
the circus. Paul had been beaten and half starved by 
Ricardo, her brutal father, owner of the equestrian act of 
which she was the star. Juan and Ricardo were enemies 
at sight, but Juan had refrained from quarreling with 
the other man, though he had warned Ricardo that 
Marqueray’s did not permit brutality. 

The lion tamer was popular alike with his fellow per- 
formers and with the lesser employees of the circus. His 
mother, Juanita la Bella, had died when he was scarcely 
more than a child, leaving him a nameless waif. Juan’s 
mother had loved her betrayer too well to disclose his 
identity even to her son, and while Juan wanted nothing 
from his unknown father, he felt that his namelessness 
would prevent him from asking any woman to be his wife. 
Moreover, the women of the circus never had appealed to him, 
though more than one of them had been attracted by his indiffer- 
ence. In particular, Madeleine—she and her partner, Maurice, 
were known as the Shooting Stars—caused Juan serious annoy- 
ance by her ardent attentions; and, enraged finally by his repulses, 
she determined on revenge. 

Meanwhile Juan admitted to himself that love for Paul filled 
his being. One evening as he watched the girl he realized that she 
was in no condition to go through with the Death Race with 
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«eee the confusion incident to preparing Marque- 


Satan that was the 
climax of her act. 

But Paul insisted on appearing 
and went on, watched breathlessly 
by the audience and anxiously by 
the circus people whose trained eyes 
observed Ricardo’s unusual ferocity 
and the girl’s manifest illness. 
Though Satan reared and plunged 
in terror at the flashing lights and 
the stinging whip, Paul managed to 

stay on his back until the end. And then, as the horse sped 
toward the exit, there came a terrible lash of Ricardo’s whip 
across her face. 

A roar of disapproval rose from the intent watchers around 
Juan. But it was the lion tamer who fought Ricardo with but 
one desire—to kill with his bare hands the brute who had tor- 
tured the girl he loved. And had it not been for the intervention 
of his friends, he would have accomplished his purpose. As it 
was, the other man was rushed to a hospital. 

On the eve of Ricardo’s return, the terrified girl accepted 


spectacular 
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Juan’s offer of marriage, in order to escape from her father. 
Juan, with his pal, Jim Manners, interviewed Ricardo, who 
offered to sell his daughter to the lion tamer. 

Juan, anxious only to protect the girl, agreed to Ricardo’s con- 
dition in spite of the protests of Manners, who feared there was 
something behind Ricardo’s astounding proposal. Juan, how- 
ever, shrugged aside Jim’s forebodings. He was content. He had 
Paul—and that was all that mattered to him. 

SEO Oe Lame 

N MAMMY ZOE’S room Paul was sitting alone, waiting for 

the man who for three hours had been her husband. And 

the thought of his coming terrified her. Never afraid before, 

she was afraid of him now, afraid with a fear that bathed her 

in a cold perspiration, that was making her shiver so that her 

whole body shook with the convulsive shudders that ran 
through her. 


had happened dawned on her. 


A Novel by 


kK. M. Hull 


who wrote 


6¢ The 
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Only during the last half-hour had the real meaning of what 
Menta'ly and physically ex- 
hausted, all day she had seemed to be dazed, to 

..  beinakind of waking dream. She had gone where 
= she was told, had done what she was told, without 
“s any real sense of what she was doing, with a 
strange numb feeling of unreality. Even the 
a brief ceremony itself had seemed unreal, the 
words she had spoken mechanically of 
far less importance than the fact that 
a silky-haired terrier and five squirm- 
ing puppies were curled up asleep 
on the couch in the minister’s 
room. So, too, the supper that 
had followed, where Jim 
Manners had been their only 
and not over-cheerful guest. 
It had appeared no differ- 
ent from the last time 
they had all been to- 


gether at Jules’. 

Et was 

ba Jim’s voice 
ar wishing 
a» them luck 
a é in the dark- 


ness outside 

the circus that 
had roused her 
to sudden and full 
realization. Al- 
most she had cried 
out in the rush 
of terror that 
came over her, 
terror of the 
husband with 
whom she would 
be left alone. 

Even Jim had 
seemed a refuge, 
and almost she had 
begged him to stay, that the moment 
she dreaded might be postponed. 

But Jim was gone. And old Mammy, unexpectedly reap- 
pearing after evening chapel to pack Paul’s few belongings, 
was gone. Only he remained, busy in the office with some work 
which his own private affairs had prevented him from finishing 
earlier in the day. And he had said he would not be long. 

In sudden panic she started up, glancing furtively with hunted 
eyes towards the door. 

At any moment now he might come—to take her to the new 
life from which she was shrinking with horror and loathing, to 
exact from her the obedience that would be the price of his 
protection. 

Cowering back on the divan, sick with apprehension, she 
strained her ears for the sound of the footsteps that always before 
she had welcomed so gladly. But minute after minute went by, 
and, worn out, she had sunk down amongst the cushions and was 
almost asleep when at last he came. And he was in the room 
before she heard him. 

“Sorry, kiddy; I’d a heap more to do than I thought. Why, 
are you all alone? Has Mammy gone?” 

Stiffly she rose to her feet, her teeth clenched to keep back 

Pe) 








scream that almost escaped, and 
stood dumb before him, her 
lowered eyes seeing nothing of the 
tender pity of his face. 

A tight feeling rose in Juan’s 
heart as he looked down at her. 
Trembling like a leaf, too fright- 
ened of him even to speak. Lord, 
how it hurt! Instinctively his 
hands went out, but before they 
reached her he drew them back 
and turned with compressed lips 
to take the threadbare storm-coat 
that lay across the end of the 
divan, eying it with passionate 
disfavor as he handed it to her. 
Thank the Lord it was the last 
time she would have to wear that 
wretched apology for a covering, 
he told himself. From now on 
she should have clothes that were 
clothes. 

When she went to pick up the 
tiny suitcase at her feet, he started 
forward. “Here, you don’t have 
to carry that.” 

“But I always ‘carry it,” she 
whispered, surprised into utter- 
ance. 

“Do you?” he retorted, rather 
grimly, as he took it from her. 
“Well, try having it carried for 
you, for a change. Come along, 
kiddy. We can’t stay here all 
night, you know.” The words 
were very quietly spoken, but there 
was a note in his low voice she 
had never heard before, a faint 
tone of command that was a 
forcible reminder of the new rela- 
tionship between them, of the new 
authority he possessed. 

Forcing back the tears that 
leaped to her eyes, forcing her 
shaking limbs to action, she went 
draggingly to him, and out into 
the street. 

The rooms in which they were 
staying were on the ground floor, 
and extended the length of the 
house. Going on ahead, he un- 
locked the outer door and turning 
on the lights, went across the front 
room to light the gas-fire. 

“Shut the door, kiddy, and 
come and get warm,” he called, 
stooping to apply the match he 
had struck. He heard the faint 
click of the latch, but no other 
sound and turned from the fire 
to look over his shoulder. “Come 
along. kiddy. It’s warmer over 
here.” 

She came slowly and reluc- 
tantly, without removing the 
loose threadbare coat that hid 
all the slender grace of her little 
figure, came to stand beside him 
ir trembling silence. 

Pityingly he took the small 
cold hands, chafing them between 
his own warm ones. “You're 
frozen!” he exclaimed. “Sit down 
and thaw out,” and gently he 
pushed her into the armchair he 
dragged nearer to the fire. Then, 
with a glance at her long mud- 
spattered boots: “Feet cold?’ he 
inquired. ‘‘Shan’t I take those 
heavy things off?” 

Hastily she drew them back, 
om king them as far as possible out 
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Q.Madeleine would challenge the attention of ninety-nine 
her now. But she paid no attention to Juan. ‘You 





men out Of a hundred. But the hundredth, she knew, was standing before 
are jus’ the ver’ pairson I was lookin’ for,’’ she cooed sweetly to Paul. 


of sight, while she pulled the 
old coat farther over the knees 
of her riding-breeches. For 
other clothes she had none, 
and she had been married in 
her working kit. 

“No—no, thank you,” she 
muttered hurriedly. “I’m— 
I’m not cold.” The in- 
voluntary shiver she gave 
belied her words, but how 
much of that shivering came 
from real cold or how much 
was pure panic he could not 
determine. 

For long he stared, smok- 
ing cigaret after cigaret 
while he wrestled with him- 
self. Why did he have to 
hesitate? She was his wife 
—his wife to give him all he 
was longing for, to give him 
what was at least his due. 
There was nothing to stop 
him now, nothing to hold 
him back—nothing but the 
abject terror written on 
her white, desperate face. 

It was because he could 
not bear to see that look of 
terror that he had turned 
to stare into the fire, to fight 
the battle he was fighting 
now. 

To leave her free, till time 
and association accustomed 
her; till, perhaps, afraid no 
longer, she might turn to 
him of her own will to give 
gladly what she shrank from 
now, to find at last in his 
love the happiness she had 
never known. But if that 
time never came, if, for all 
his forbearance, she never 
turned to him—what then? 

“Kiddy,” he said hoarsely, 
and almost before the word 
was spoken he had her in his 
arms. ‘Kiddy, listen i 

But what he meant to say 
was never said. Driven be- 
yond endurance by the 
contact of the trembling 
little body crushed close 
against his own, the blood 
rushed to his head, and, the 
mercy he had intended for- 
gotten, everything went from 
him but just the crying 
need that had become in- 
tolerable. No longer master 
of himself, his eyes flaming, 
he strained her close to his 
heaving chest, raining kisses 
on her face. And writhing 
in his pitiless grasp, shud- 
dering and imploring, she 
fought him, struggling with 
all her strength against the 
inexorable arms that were 
forcing her to submission, 
flinching from the touch of 
the fierce, hard mouth that 
was bruising her tender lips. 

“J can’t, I can’t,” she 
sobbed wildly. ‘Oh, let me 
go! Let me go!” 

With violence that was pain 
he crushed her closer, the 
heavy pounding‘of his heart 
sounding (Cont. on page ~~ 

















The 
tortes that 


‘Riley Used 
To Tel 


HEN I was a boy in Indiana there came, once 

every summer, down the dusty lane, between 

rustling corn-fields, a picturesque nomad known 

as “Thorntown Cyrus.” He was an old and shabby 
fellow of benign and rather empty countenance. He was quite 
soft in the head, but his hallucinations were gentle and harmless. 
Dickens would have been glad to put him into a book. 

Always he pulled along a large-sized toy wagon containing all 
of his property. A few extra garments, useless knickknacks, 
cooking utensils and a large staring doll, supposed to be his 
“wife.”” His usual roadside occupation was changing the wife’s 
clothes, while carrying on a friendly, if one-sided, conversation 
with her. 

The arrival of Thorntown Cyrus in our village was the signal 
for much whooping and scampering. Our well-known visitor al- 
ways came into Main Street with an escort of giggling boys. They 
greeted Cyrus with all of the smart-Aleck witticisms known to 
small towns in the ’seventies—most of their slangy observations 
being just as apt and elegant as the delightful jargon practised by 
the youth of today. 

Cyrus would pause and berate them and order them to keep 
away from his wagon and his “‘wife’”—leaning against a coffee- 
pot—and then his tormentors would go into hysterics of glee. 
Usually the town mar- 
shal would be called 
upon to disperse the 
mob and lead Cyrus to 
a large sleeping apart- 
ment reserved for him 
bya vote of our citizens, 
namely, the haymow 
above Thompson’s 
livery-stable. 

Wherever Cyrus went 
he was fed and shel- 
tered by kindly and su- 
perior Hoosiers who 
pitied him because he 
was loony and indulged 
him in his persistent de- 
lusions regarding the 
“wife.” 

One day while James 
Whitcomb Riley was 
digging into the past, I 
happened to ask him if 
he had ever seen Thorn- 
town Cyrus. His face lighted with a celestial smile and he 
replied: 

“Lordy, Lordy, do I remember Thorntown Cyrus? He must 
have traveled around this state for going on fifty years. When I 
was a boy at Greenfield, right after the Civil War, Cyrus used to 
come around every year, just as regular as the robins or the 
roasting-ears, and he was an old man then. He never seemed to 
get any older. He and his ‘wife’ both appeared to have the 
secret of perpetual youth. Maybe it’s because he had nothing to 
bother him—except boys. 

“T remember once he came to our house at Greenfield and 
pulled up at the kitchen to be fed. He never asked for anything 
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@,‘‘Dog-gone you! ; 
not to give me that butter!”’ We were talking one day about 





G,‘‘Everybody that sees that box will 
want to know what's on the inside.” 


to eat. He came in and sat down and waited for service. We 
were just sitting down to dinner, so my sister put him on the back 
porch and began carrying food to him. She put on his plate a 
very large pat of cutter, but she noticed that he didn’t touch it. 
She asked him if he didn’t like butter. 

“He said: ‘Yes, I like it—I like it very much, but I don’t dast 
eat it. It don’t agree with me. It has a bad effect on me.’ 

“My sister told him they had just churned the butter and it 
was sweet and fresh, and good butter wouldn’t hurt anyone. She 
took a lot of butter and spread it on some salt-rising bread and 
made him eat the whole thing. 

“After he got through dinner he started out through the barn- 
yard for the main pike, pulling his wagon, and we noticed that 
out in the barnyard he began to act queer. He began to back up 
and paw the dust and then he ran away. He started on a gallop 
for the pike and in going through the gate his wagon snagged one 
of the posts, taking off a wheel and upsetting everything in the 
wagon, including his ‘wife.’ 

“‘We all ran out to help him and sympathize with him. He was 
standing there, sniffling and crying and looking at the wreck. 
When we came up he saw my 
sister and said: ‘Dog-gone you! I 
told you not to give me that 
butter!’ ” 


ILEY had a lot of stories 
which were pointless unless 
the listeners happened to be 
those who love the right kind of 
nonsense. And I don’t think 
Riley ever told these stories 
unless he knew all about the lis- 
teners. I think he invented all of 
his fantastic narratives. I never 
heard him tell a story which any- 
one else had told before. He was 
absolutely unacquainted with the 
traveling man variety of anec- 
dote or the “latest one” which 
you hear peddled in the men’s 
I told you room of a Pullman car. 
the futility and foolishness of the 
ordinary games and pastimes and 
someone asked him if he had ever played chess. Without answer- 
ing the question he proceeded to tell a story. 

He said that the captain of an ocean liner walked along the 
deck the second day out, greeting the passengers, who were curled 
up on their steamer chairs. It was a pleasant morning after a 
stormy night and the captain was cheerily congratulating every- 
one on the weather and complimenting the ladies, and whenever 
he paused to address a group he would ask the question: “Does 
anyone here play chess?” 

It seemed that no one on deck did play chess. The captain 
went into the smoke-room and gave a breezy ‘Good morning” 
to the men. He wanted to know if any one of them played chess. 
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G‘I can't shave you ’less you 
lay down. You'll be the fust 


live one I have eveh shaved.” 


There was a pause and then a man over in the corner, who was 
reading a book, spoke up and said he played once in a while. 

“Would you mind having a game with me?” the.captain asked. 

No, the passenger would be delighted. So a steward brought 
out the board and all of the kings and queens and castles and 
bishops and other queer “‘men”’ used in the game, and after the 
board was all set the two players faced each other and the cap- 
tain said, “I challenged you and I think it is only fair that you 
should have the first play.” 

The passenger promptly made a long, sweeping and diagonal 
move with one of the wooden pieces. Just as he made the move 
the captain said, “Aha!” and then he sat for five minutes with 
both elbows on the table and his head supported by his hands, 
studying the situation. 

Then he asked the steward to bring him a cigar. He lighted 
the cigar and smoked for another five minutes. 

Then he got up and took off his coat and hung it up. Then he 
took off his cuffs. He used metal clips to hold his cuffs on and it 
required some time for him to get the cuffs off and attach them 
to the lapel of his coat. 

Then he came back and looked at the board for another five 
minutes and finally said, ‘“‘Well, that beats me!” 


ILEY had a way of taking the conventional idioms and giving 
them new applications. One day at the Denison Hotel a 
friend met him and said, “Mr. Riley, you don’t 
look very well. You look as though you had 
been losing sleep.”’ 
Whereupon Riley replied: “I’ve just been 
through a terrible experience. I was up all 
night—having a poem.” 


E DIDN’T like to write under pressure or to 
fill special orders. Once the enterprising 
editor of a very important publication in the 
East offered him a large sum to write a poem for 
the Christmas edition. He sent wire after wire 
and Riley paid no attention to any of the tele- 
grams. Finally the great editor sent word that 
he would arrive on a certain day to have a talk 
with Mr. Riley. He arrived and Mr. Riley 
had disappeared. The editor waited for three 
days and Mr. Riley never came back to his 
hotel, so the editor returned to Philadelphia. 
And then Riley came back from a little place 
down near Martinsville where he had been 
camping out with an old friend of his who kept 
a country grocery store. 

Riley told one day about this ‘Zack,” 
who kept the store, and a certain hired hand. 
There was no bank near the crossroads, but 
Zack had a safe in the back of his store and a good many of 
the country people used to leave their money for safe-keeping 
with Zack. 

Nearly every farm-hand in the neighborhood had an envelop 
in the safe, with his name written on it and some active currency 
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on the inside so that he could come in and get a little 
money, as needed. 

Late one Saturday afternoon one of the boys came 
in and said he needed money. Zack said he was sorry 


We Teyeen but he couldn’t let him have any. The farm-hand 


wanted to know why and Zack said it was past banking hours. 

The farm-hand got mad and said: ‘“My money’s right there in 
your safe and the safe door’s open and all you’ve got to do is to 
go over there and take it out and hand it to me!” 

“Well,” Zack said, “I'd like to do it but I simply can’t, because 
it’s past banking hours.” 

Then the farm-hand wanted to know what difference that made 
and Zack explained: 

“S’pose I gave you your money this afternoon, after regular 
banking hours. The word might get around and the first thing 
you know, there’d be a run.” 


NE morning Mr. Riley started to walk down-town from 
Lockerbie Street. As he came to the first corner the police- 
man saluted him and said: 

“This is a fine morning, Mr. Riley.” Mr. Riley didn’t con- 
tradict him. 

As he passed the grocery and market his old friend wearing an 
apron accosted him and told him that the weather was highly 
satisfactory. 

As he continued on his way various small boys and eminent 
citizens and lady friends hailed him, because he carried his halo 
with him in Indianapolis and couldn’t get away from it. 

Between his-house and the Bobbs-Merrill store fifty people 
informed him that the weather was beautiful. 

Finally he walked into the office of Will Bobbs and sat down 
and Mr. Bobbs was glad to see him and said, ‘“‘Well, Doctor, this 
is a lovely morning.” 

Riley could stand it no longer. He shouted, so you could hear 
him all over the store: “It must be! Everybody speaks very 

highly of it.” 


EHADonestory about 
getting shaved at a 
junction near Birming- 
ham, Alabama. I think 
he made it up. He said 
that he and Bill Nye were 
waiting at a lonely sta- 
tion to catch a train for 
Birmingham. They fig- 
ured that they would ar- 
rive in Birmingham just 
in time to give their en- 
tertainment. Mr. Riley 
had neglected to shave 
himself that morning and 
) he was looking for a bar- 
4 $s bo 

Si ' The station agent ex- 
QT don't un- plained that there was 
derstand how the no regular barber shop 
Indians ever got in the village but an 
over this fence.” old colored fellow down 
the road sometimes did 
some shaving. So Riley 

gave a dime to a piccaninny and told him to get the barber. 

In a little while an old colored fellow with a long board under 
his arm and carrying a rusty valise appeared at the station. He 
said that he was the barber. Riley said he wanted a shave. The 
barber laid his board lengthwise on the (Continued on page ae 
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S I recall, we had just come abreast of the Piney 

Bluff when my father’s cousin began telling the 

story which, after all these years, I have decided 

to relate. This Piney Bluff was more merely than 

a bearing for navigators—a lifting of one shore into a shaly 

wall where the face of the rock was splotched and streaky 

with iron ore, like the daubs of war-paint on a buck’s cheeks. 

The green stuff on the crest helped the simile along; for it 

would mak2 you think of a properly dressed scalp-lock, 

all stiff and bristled, with a comb of spiny long dark feathers 
rising above. 

The Piney Bluff was the first place you would see, going 
up-stream, which meant down-country, that had native 
pine-trees growing on it. Geographically, that spelled some- 
thing. When you got that far you were about to pass out 
of the Border South into the South of the late Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Before this cousin of my father took up his tale there had been 
much talk of this and of that, part of which I have rrmembered— 
or, anyhow, have tried to. Very clearly I do remember how sweet 
the breeze was, and it singing to the tune of a soft. blowy April 
day; and how that stern-wheeler of the unusual name, the 
Promised Land, seemed to be gliding upon waters which showed 
a tawny amber-like translucence over by the banks but were blue 
as anything where they raced past under our flared gunwales. 

I was an eager half-grown boy; moreover, I was making the 
round trip as a guest of the owners—and unchaperoned. That, 
to me, was a main advantage. I had made trips before—many 
of them on many different boats—but never until now had I 
traveled without parental supervision. So this then was a great 
adventure and I was living every inch of it—living it and loving 
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Already I had explored the packet to the last ultimate inch of 
her. Down in the engine-room I had spent happy hours getting 
my best Sunday suit, which was naturally my traveling suit, all 
greased up, and asking questions and storing in my greedy brain a 
jargon of delightfully mysterious words. 

Now, by invitation from him, I was tagging Mr. Red Ham 
Gravy Jones up to the pilot-house. The gentleman’s name 
charmed me, his calling also. Subsequently I was to learn that he 
had been born a Jones and had been christened after two great 
Americans, to wit, Hamilton and Graves; then nature gave him a 
rick of fiery hair; hence, and almost inevitably, followed the 
enchanting title of his maturity. 

To me, there was a high and abiding romance about Mr. Red 
Ham Gravy Jones’ merchandising, for he bought native produce, 
peltries, war relics, Indian relics. It called up thoughts of shy, 


stripped warriors stealing through the deep ‘timber; pictures of 
men in blue at deadly grips with men in gray or butternut brown. 
I take it you would have felt much the same way about it. But 
he seemed to regard his as a commonplace and utterly prosaic 
career, although abounding, as he frequently deplored, in pitfalls 
and chances for unwise speculation. 

If you really wished to see this vovager excited, show him a bar- 
gain in coon-pelts, say. Otherwise he remained a ruminative, 
carrot-colored person, with the slitted eye of a born huckster 
gleaming shrewdly from under a tufted pinkish brow. 

Very willingly, when he asked me, I trailed him to the pilot- 
house. Aloft there we found a small but select coterie bearing 
the steersman company through an idle hour or so. Cap’n Tip 
ats the Prayin’ Mate, who being part-owner nevertheless 
30 
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@‘‘I turned in,” said Maclyn; ? 
‘‘and the next thing I remem- 
bered was being in the river with 
the water closing over my head.” 


preferred to fill a subordinate berth on this boat although he 
might as well have captained her, holding as he did a master’s 
certi* cate—he was present, and likewise the engineer off watch, 
Mr. Giles Westerman, and this cousin I have mentioned, who was 
a leaf-buyer for one of the foreign governments—Italy, I think. 

I perched myself on the high cross-bench at the back with my 
legs tucked in to be out of target-range of anyone spurting his 
jet of tobacco juice at the open door of the empty stove, and set 
my twitching young ears to listen. 

Right away an elderly passenger in the blue coat and the black 
hat with its gold cord of his familiar type stumped across the hur- 
ricane roof below us and Mr. Pelt, the pilot, grinned at him and 
then over his shoulder grinned collectively at us, and said to Mr. 
Jones, throwing in a comprehensive wink: “Sold that old 
G. A. R. boy yonder a piece of U. S. Grant’s bedstead yet, Red 
Ham?” 

The rest laughed at that and for my benefit Mr. Pelt explained 
his joke: 

“Know how this peckerwood-headed gentleman got his start, 
son? Well, I’ll tell you. He got it selling Northern veterans, on 
their way up to visit the battle-field, little bitsy pieces of the 
walnut bed that General Grant slept in at Savannah the night 
before Shiloh. Now, understand, I’m not questioning his honesty 
but will just say to you that that old bed must have been two hun- 
dred feet long and sixty feet wide—say, considerably larger over 
all than this steamboat—and to build it they had to cut down ten 
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acres of prime black-walnut trees, and twenty cabinetmakers 
had to work three weeks to iS 

“Son,” broke in Mr. Jones, “you pay any attention to these 
here scoundrels, you’ll never git nowheres in this world. They’ll 
ruin your character shore. It’s hard work, me rustlin’ fur corn 
bread and fat meat enough to keep goin’ without bein’ libeled to 
death by ever’ low-down liar of a pilot that comes along.” 

“You say that,” retorted Mr. Pelt, ‘““you with money tucked 
away in three different banks!’ 

“That’s jest another of those infunnel fairy-tales that you’re 
always tellin’ on me before strangers.” 

“Matter of fact, Red, this old Tennessee River’s been purty 
good to you, honest, ain’t she now?” said Cap’n January. 

“Well, I ain’t frettin’,” allowed Mr. Jones. “Ef the born liars 
would leave me be, I’d manage to skimp along and mebbe be able 
to stay out of the poorhouse in my old age. Whut gravels me 
of’entimes though is the gosh-awful waste there is goin’ on—the 
mess that thrives in the water and along these shores that ain’t 
none of it no earthly use to nobody nor never will be, neither. I 
study a lot about that.” Mr. Jones spoke with the materialistic 
candor of a practical man. 

“F’rinstance, look at the amount of these here big slickery 
black mussels there is cumberin’ the bottoms of this river and 
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mighty nigh chokin’ her off up yonder two-hund’ed-odd miles 
above here, at the Shoals. Jest billions and trillions of ’em and 
not fitten fur nothin’ except mebbe to feed hawgs on, purvidin’ 
there was any way to dredge ’em out, which there ain’t. 

“And take all these here big shovelnose catfish that come 
along certain times of year, eatin’ up the food that other fishes 
that’re wuth somethin’ might be gittin’, and them not fitten fur 
nothin’ exceptin’ the fun of giggin’ ’em by torchlight at nights 

out of a dugout or a skiff. And look a-yonder at all that blamed 
useless mistletoe—that’s another example of whut I’m sayin’. 
Give it time and they say it’ll choke out and kill off any tree, but 
whut good is it to anybody? That’s whut I’m astin’.” 

He waved an arm toward a shore-line clothed with almost a 
tropical greenery, out of which at our approach herons rose 
flapping and song-birds piped, and over which lay a languid 
thick sunshine so yellow and so fluid that it was as though all the 
world had been dipped in melted clover honey. 

‘Well, I don’t know so well about all that, Red,” demurred 
Cap’n January, speaking out of the well-springs of his compara- 
tively recent conversion. “It’s not fur us to question the workin’s 
of the Almighty. He knows, ef we don’t.” 

Evidently he meant to dwell further on the subject—and for a 
fact, later that morning did hark back to it and then his reference 
was freighted with prophecy—but now the mail packet Lady 
Slidell slid out from behind the next bend above the Piney Bluff, 
bound toward us. She whistled for the meeting, we answering 
her back, and then as she went churning by to our left, with her 
swells lifting and gently rocking us, another topic was provided. 

“They’re telling a funny story about the Slidell,” said the 
steersman, his practised hands letting the spokes of his wheel slip 
through them as he set her head over to angle for a crossing. 
“You remember that trip she made here last month when it 
seemed like she got befuddled and stuck her nose on mighty near 
every shoal between Danville and the mouth of the river?” 

The engineer and the mate nodded. 

‘“‘Well, after she’s hit the mud for about the steenth time and is 
waiting for some other boat to come by and pull her off into deep 
water, one of the rousters starts rigging up a fishing-line. Another 
rouster asks him what he’s fixing to do. And the first one says 
he’s going to catch him a channel-cat. And the second one says 
to him: ‘Huh, nigger, you’s wastin’ yo’ time. How come you 


’spec’s to ketch a channel-cat w’en dis yere is one boat whut ain’t 
never in de channel?’ ” ; : 
That reminded Mr. Westerman of an older bit of river me 








‘That face was the last thing I saw, and it printed itself on my brain so plain 
that no part of it ever has faded out or ever can fade. I saw it—and after 
that I didn’t see anything more or know anything more for about ten hours.’ 




















_ Late the night before the Lloyd Calloway ran onto that long 
_focky reef just this side of West Mousetail—let’s see, that would 
"be going on six years ago?—anyway, the night before it happened 
‘there was a hillbilly traveling deck-passage and he swore after- 
_ wards that while they were making a landing he woke up and saw 
‘the boat’s pet tomcat slip over the side and jump for it; and 
" behind him came a whole procession of rats, big and little, swarm- 
“ing up out of the hold and from everywhere; and they followed 
“the cat just like sheep behind a leader and blamed if they all 
‘didn’t skedaddle up the bank and out of sight for good and all. 
“Jf that country jake had been a steamboatman he’d have known 
py that she was fixing to sink or something, and if he’d had sense 
he'd probably have quit her too right there; but being what he was 
he went back to sleep and when he rousted up the next time along 
toward daylight, he was in a mess of hard luck and, for the matter 
of that, so was everybody else aboard. Curious, wasn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t doubt it,” said Cap’n January. “Ef a rat knows 
beforehand that a boat’s due fur a wreckin’—and of course a rat 
“always does know somehow—why wouldn’t a cat know about it, 
too? It stands to reason, that’s all.” 





ow this second cousin of mine spoke up; he had not spoken 

-Y before. “Speaking of such things reminds me that I was 
in an explosion once myself—eleven years ago.” 

“Eleven years ago, huh?” Mr. Pelt had caught hin up 
swiftly. ‘Why, that would be the little old Blue Bonnet, 

_wouldn’t it? And less than ninety miles above here is where it 
happened.” 

“The same,” said my cousin, whose name was Maclyn—Con 

“Maclyn. “Maybe you-all would be interested in hearing about 
my share in that thing?” 

It was an utterly superfluous question; steamboaters always 
were ready to listen to a narrative of some disaster even though 
they themselves might know its smallest details. He made his 
pipe draw better, then: 

“T reckon there never was a blacker March night since Old 
Marster started dividing it off between daylight and darkness 
than ’twas the night the Blue Bonnet tore herself apart. It was 
raining to beat All Get-Out, but not much wind, as I recollect. 
I was buying for one of the Regie contracts, same as I’m doing 
now, and I’d been up above picking up a few hogsheads here and a 
few hogsheads there, and was on my way back down. 

“After supper I sat awhile in the cabin talking with first one 
and then another but mostly with a traveling man from over at 
St. Louis of the name of Sommers—Louie Sommers. Nice clever 
outspoken fellow he was, too. They found his body next morning 
up on the hurricane roof, or what was left of it. Nearas they could 
figure out he must’ve been asleep when her boilers let go. And, 
gentlemen, he was lifted, bunk and all, right through the top and 
no telling how high in the air, and then he came down and when 
they found him there he was, stone-dead with hardly a mark on 
him, and still stretched on his mattress—fact, gentlemen.” 

“T heared about it myself,” stated Mr. Jones. ‘There ain’t 
no tellin’ whut funny things a steamboat blowin’ up will do!” 

“You're right, there. For instance, take what happened to me. 
Being tired, I turned in along about ten o’clock, I judge it was; and 
the last thing I remembered was how the rain was slamming down 
on the deck planking above me and seeping in on the floor under 
my stateroom door—and the next thing I remembered was being 
in the river with the water closing over my head and me fixing to 
drown. I didn’t hear anything; I couldn’t say I felt anything 
exactly, and to this day I haven’t been able to specify how I got 
there and yet still stayed all in one piece. Because where I was 
sleeping, well forward, that steamboat just naturally was blasted 
into kindling-wood and scrap-iron. 

“‘All of a sudden, as I’m telling you, I was sinking in cold water. 
Lordy, how cold that water was! But it being so cold was prob- 
ably a good thing, because it brought me to. I was pretty thor- 
oughly stunned, I reckon, for a short spell, and I was hurt besides 
—three or four ribs stove in here on my right side. But I didn’t 
know about that then. I only knew I was in a peck of trouble. 
Doubtless it was force of habit more than anything else that made 
me start swimming. 

“T hit a few licks mechanically, in a general direction, you 
might say, and then about that time my head began to clear a little 
bit and I decided I’d better know where I was going, if anywhere. 
So I raised myself as high as I could and craned my neck. Near 
as I could tell, I’d landed spang in the middle of the river, and 
while I was still more or less in a dazed condition, had drifted 
some little distance away from the wreck. Because, while I 
couldn’t see a thing, being dizzy and half-blinded by the rain, I 
could hear, behind me and off to the left-like, a hullabaloo of 








people yelling, and what sounded like timbers cracking and bang- 
ing as they settled down. 

“So I said to myself: ‘Yonder’s where the boat must be; I’d 
better be getting back to her!’ So I headed in that direction. 
But I seemed to be confused and I lost my bearings and after 
I’d swum a ways the sounds grew dimmer and I seemed farther 
off than ever. In a minute or two, so it seemed to me although 
possibly it was longer than that, I lost them altogether. 

“T tried not to get excited. I quit trying to locate the boat and 
let the current take me. It was fairly swift, that current. Gentle- 
men, it was a curious sensation out there alone in this wide river 
and that pitch-blackness. I got a notion that I was the only living 
creature left—that those yells I’d been hearing were the last yells 
of dying men and women. 

“But then something proved to me I was wrong. Because 
right behind me I heard splashings and grunts; somebody who 
was swimming faster than I could was overtaking me. Here he 
came, taking a sort of sideways course, quartering to the current. 
He was almost touching me before I called out and at that he 
gave a kind of scared gasp and sheered off. He spoke though, 
asking me who I was—or rather what I was—and from his voice 
I could tell he was a darky—one of the deck-hands, it turned out. 

“T told him I was a passenger. I even remember giving him 
my full name and my address, which, looking back on it, struck 
me as a foolish thing to do, everything considered. 

“He told me, still holding space between us as though he was 
afraid I might grab hold of him and take us both down, that he 
was pretty sure the nearest shore would be the right-hand shore— 
said he was making in that direction and advised me to do the 
same. It was curious, but our talk was almost casual talk, as if 
there was no particular danger for either of us and we were just 
two men, a white man and a black man, that had met up by 
chance. 

“T swam and swam, getting weaker all the time. It seemed to 
me I swam for hours; as a matter of fact I certainly wasn’t in the 
water more than ten or fifteen minutes altogether. I kept strain- 
ing my eyes to make out the banks but for the life of me I couldn’t 
tell where the sky-line ended and the land began, _ It was exactly 
like blundering along with your head tied up in a black bag. 

“My legs went dead on me and started dragging. From the 
waist down I seemed to be just so much dead weight. I tried 
treading water—no go. I tried turning over and floating on my 
back, but somehow or other I couldn’t do that either. I just 
could keep my-nose above water, just could manage to move 
forward a few inches at a stroke. 


“ HEN I saw the most welcome sight that ever a poor perishing 

devil laid his eyes on. I saw a little dot of light zigzagging 
down an invisible slope. I didn’t need anybody there to tell me 
what that meant. It meant somebody with a lantern in his hand 
was working down the face of a bluff toward the river. Sure 
enough the light was on the right—that darky had been smart— 
and it didn’t seem to be far away from me either, say sixty or 
seventy yards on a straight line. 

“T turned and steered toward it, being helped by the current 
which set in that way; and by stretching my neck back I made 
out to get my mouth above water and I reckon I let out as stout 
a yell as ever any man did, who was winded and worn-out and 
crippled besides. 

“Back came the answering hail and, golly, how glad I was to 
hear it! ‘Swim this way,’ yells a big strong voice and the owner 
of that voice starts swinging his lantern to and fro like somebody 
making signals. So by that I knew he’d reached the level and 
was waiting for me at the water’s edge. Asa matter of fact, he’d 
already waded out clean up to his middle and was stationed there 
with his legs propped against the pull of the eddy. 

“With hope that close by, it still didn’t seem like I’d ever get 
there. I just wallowed in, crept in, crawled in, nearer and nearer. 
I didn’t dare yell again; I had to save my strength because I was 
just about gone, and that’s the truth of it. I petered out com- 
pletely, mind, body, everything, when I wasn’t four feet from 
shore. 

“Gentlemen, here’s the last thing I saw and, nearly senseless 
as I was, it printed itself on my brain so plain that no part of it 
ever has faded out or ever can fade: I saw a man’s face, red and 
rough-looking, with the raindrops streaking across it in a pattern 
like, and it was a smooth-shaven face, with squinty eyes and a 
big swollen-looking twisted nose. I saw his old loppy slouch hat 
and it dripping water; I saw his right hand stretching out full 
length to grab for me. I saw this much in the little foggy blurred 
ring of light that his lantern made where he held it above him 
at the length of his left arm—and after (Continued on page a 











[S\AST flirted with West and West 
| retorted in kind as the bell-boy carry- 

ing Nancy’s bag pursued his polite, pro- 
| 4 pitiatory course through crowded corridors. 
Exotic, seductive pierrettes, inextinguishably feminine 
though in white satin pantaloons, angled for and won the at- 
tention of East Indian rajas; Swiss mountaineers bent gallantly 
over vibrantly coquettish Spanish sefioritas; a six-foot white 
rabbit stood on its hind legs and flapped grotesque paws for the 
delectation of a Dutch maiden who was none the less demure 
though she used lip-stick and powdered her pretty nose as she 
applauded him. 

Eye-filling, all of it, for this was New Year’s Eve and a carnival 
ball was about to close College Week at the Lake Placid Club. 
But Nancy’s eyes were very tired as she trailed the bell-boy. A 
new arrival, she was still hatted and gloved and the spirit of 
carnival merely eddied about her, leaving her untouched. 

“Excuse me,’’ murmured the bell-boy for perhaps the hun- 
dredth time, and so they gained access to the elevator. 

There he smiled, friendlily, at Nancy. 

“More than thirteen hundred people here,” he announced 
proudly. 

Nancy smiled back, but it was an effort. She positively ached. 
The elevator seemed tired too. But presently it achieved its 
destination and Nancy, after the bell-boy had performed the 
prescribed ritual of his craft, found herself alone in the room that 
was to be hers for a week or so. 

A successful young business woman, Nancy. Absolutely and 
always. And yet her mirror drew her. But that, she would have 
said, was only that she might appraise the condition of her tail- 
leur, now that her fur coat was off. 

Eleven hours in the train—she had left New York that morning 
—had not helped it. So Nancy’s blue eyes, lilac-shadowed under 
her puckered brows, frankly informed her. But it didn’t matter. 
She would doff it soon—very soon, she hoped—to slip into bed 





and begin, with a long night’s rest, both the New Year and the 
vacation that had been prescribed for her so persistently by those 
overlords who, now kindly, now irritable, ruled her days and her 
immediate destiny. 

They had been insistent that she needed it. And almost 
absurdly determined that this, the Lake Placid Club, was pre- 
cisely the spot for her. 

“Wonderful place,” her immediate superior had boomed and 
beamed, with Jove-like benevolence. “Do you world of good.” 

This Nancy had protested though not as she would have liked 
to. “If you would only tell me what—if anything—/ am to get 
out of all the big things to come you are all discussing so enthusi- 
astically, it would help more than any vacation,” she had felt 
like replying. 

But hadn’t, of course. One seldom does. 

Instead, Nancy reflected bitterly, one came here, to the Lake 
Placid Club, and—there she stopped. The knock on the door 
was repeated. She crossed swiftly to open it. Another bell-boy 
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stood there, with satin frivolities, white and lustrous, over his 
arm. A carnival costume, obviously. 

“But—but that can’t be for me!”’ protested Nancy. 

“Miss Sayles?” asked the bell-boy. And, Nancy admitting it, 
ee the suggestion of error by placing the costume on her 


Nancy let it lie. She had arrived too late for dinner but had 
been told that she would be served something in the tea-room. 
The bell-boy offered to guide her. In it she discovered several of 
her fellow passengers on the trip north. Notably a girl who had 
slept most of the way, her spectacularly painted mouth a little 
open. 

“Some deb who danced all night,’’ Nancy had decided scorn- 


ly. 

The little deb no longer slept; revitalized, she positively scintil- 
lated. For, obviously, the benefit of the male who kept her com- 
pany as she ate. He was already costumed as one more pierrot; 
Nancy recalled that he had been at the desk when she registered. 
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GG,‘ You do rather scorn men, 
don't you?” said Tommy. “I 
refuse to prostrate myself before 
them,’ Nancy answered him coolly. 


A rather engaging youngster, the masculine 
complement of the girl with him; belonging, as 
she did, by mere accident of birth, to what passed 
for an American aristocracy. Enjoying, with uncon- 
scious arrogance, privileges they had never earned. 
These were Nancy’s thoughts for a second. Then her 
interest waned. 

“Now just forget the office altogether,’ had been the parting 
injunction of her immediate superior. 

Forget it! It had become her life. At nineteen, she had begun 
in that office as a stenographer. The company then, as now, 
manufactured castings for automobile engines. More recently 
it had developed a special alloy for pistons. This promised big 
things but had required new capital to develop its potential 
market. The capital had been secured. So much she knew. 
About it the overlords talked exultantly, if still mysteriously. 
And of a beneficent future just ahead. 

““Yes—but what will it mean to me?”’ 
to know. 

The question was in her mind as she ate. Phrased in bitterness 
rather than optimism, for she very much feared it would mean 
little. She had, in ten years, developed a knowledge of the com- 
pany’s affairs that she felt was as comprehensive as that of any 
of its executives. This had not passed unnoticed. She was re- 
garded as valuable. But always with the inescapable masculine 
qualification. 

“It’s too bad you’re not a man,” one of the first executives 
she had served had once told her. ‘You seem to have something 
more than a feminine aptitude for detail. Almost a masculine 
breadth of vision.” 

“Much obliged,” she had felt privileged to comment. 
why consider vision a purely masculine attribute?” 

“Well—look at the other girls in the office,” he had suggested 
“To them a dictated letter is something to be typed. They get no 


more kick out of the acknowledgment of some order that will add 
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thousands to our profits than the ac- 
knowledgment of a request for a catalog. 
They are all more vitally interested in 
the precise amount of stocking their 
skirts should show.” 

“And in their hats,’’ she had contrib- 
uted. But only that she might add with 
misleading meekness, ‘How about men? 

yn’t they ever fuss about clothes?” 

He had grinned, if sheepishly. She 
had him there—she was devilish quick. 
Only the day before she had taken a 
letter to his tailor concerning the cut of 
a golf coat he did not care for at all. 

“You know darn well what I mean,” 
he had countered. ‘Men consider busi- 
ness a career, women don’t. They are 
in business merely until they get mar- 
ried. You yourself ge 

“I’m in business to stay,” she had 
assured him firmly. 

“T doubt it,’”’ he had retorted as 
firmly. 





ND not without reason. She had 
been very pretty then—prettier, 
even, than the deb with the spectacu- 
larly painted mouth who, for all her air of 
careless nonchalance, was so patiently 
angling for masculine reactions from 
Pierrot. Aside from her hair, which 
was dusky, and her teeth, which were 
exquisite, Nancy had beautiful coloring 
and, as an overlay, that definite adjunct 
to charm that is so sketchily described as 
personality. 

Even now, at twenty-nine—which 
she was this New Year’s Eve—she was 
not, she supposed, unattractive to men. 
For all that she had become the de- 
terminedly successful young business 
woman type, she sometimes became con- 
scious of a quickened interest in the 
roving male eyes. 

Just as now, with a curious shift in her 
own interest, she realized that Pierrot, 
not wholly engrossed in the deb who 
displayed her wares feminine fashion, 
was actually observing her. 

Unstirred herself, she merely stirred 
her tea. 

Almost any time during the last ten 
years there had been some man on her 
horizon whom a minimum of encourage- 
ment might have brought to heel, eager 
to try emotional experiment. None had 
been encouraged. One reason was that 
she had a widowed mother very much 
dependent on her. Quite aside from 
that, however, she scorned her masculine 
contemporaries. 

They had so little to recommend them 
to her appraising eyes. Youth and 
assurance alone were at their command; 
they had yet, most of them, to discover 
that they were born to live and die as 
cogs. Whatever position they filled was 
as much a stop-gap, so far as they were 
concerned, as typing letters was to the 
fluffiest-headed, most frivolous-minded 
stenographer. 

So she had come to twenty-nine and 
what, in a business woman, is accounted 
success. Yet: “Successful!” Nancy al- 
ways felt like echoing when the ad- 
jective was applied to her. “If any man 
in the office had worked as hard as I 
have, acquired the same grasp of busi- 
ness, he’d be recognized as a real asset— 
and be paid three times what I am.” 

The new alloy for pistons was to be 
we aggressively. Not just in the 








Q.Nancy felt absurdly like another Cinderella. 
danced,”’ she. protested. But the orchestra 
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“May F?”’ asked Pierrot. ‘‘It's been years since I 
was gorgeous .°.-: She hesitated—and was lost. 


trade publications for which she had 
prepared many advertisements—color- 
less technical stuff—but a national cam- 
paign, requiring dramatization, life and 
movement. And she could do it. She 
knew it. But would they give her the 
opportunity? As advertising manager-- 
a real executive? 

“Not a chance,” she informed her- 
self, candidly and bitterly. ‘Business is 
still like those men’s clubs which have a 
restaurant for women guests. Women 
can go that far—but no further.” 

They—the overlords who ruled her 
immediate destiny—did not want to 
give her what she wanted and deserved. 
Yet at the same time they found her 
invaluable where she was. The idea 
was to keep her there, propitiated by 
those large, paternalistic gestures that 
so exalt the masculine ego. So she had 
been given this vacation at the Lake 
Placid Club, with all expenses paid. 
And here she was. 

Nancy glanced about her, blue eyes 
contemptuous. The carnival was about 
to begin. Male and female were pairing 
off. The deb with Pierrot rose quickly. 

“T’ll change in ten seconds—be down 
in a jiff,” she promised. 

She passed Nancy’s table swiftly, her 
painted mouth still open, but eager and 
avid now. Pierrot lounged by more 
leisurely. Briefly his eyes encountered 
Nancy’s. Blue eyes too, but definitely 
masculine—and rather nice. They 
seemed, almost, to be asking some half 
audacious, half amused question of her. 
But that was preposterous. What ques- 
tion—amused or otherwise—could he, 
locking scarce twenty, costumed and 
eager for carnival, ask of tired thirty 
who, feeling twice that age, was eager 
for bed? 

Which was where Nancy was going 
as quickly as possible. The costume 
which, designed for carnival, lay on her 
bed, was quite forgotten. 


EVERTHELESS, it challenged her at- 
ps tention the moment she switched 
the light on in her room. But she ignored 
it. A few seconds later she had slipped 
out of her tailleur and in that irreducible 
minimum of lingerie that even the suc- 
cessful business woman wears these 
days was forcing herself through her 
daily exercises. This was part of her 
ritual. Not to preserve the slim and 
lovely contours that the mirror caught 
and reflected, but to keep herself fit. 
For business! 

Not until they were finished did her 
attention turn toward the bed. From 
that she removed the costume, purposing 
to drape it over a chair. Yet as the 
silken folds clung to, caressed her fingers, 
an instinct as old as Eve gave her pause. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” she mused as, her 
slim arms extended, she held it before 
her. “I wonder if—it fits.” 

Twenty seconds later she discovered 
that it did. Exquisitely. The lower 
extremities sheathed ankle and knee 
tightly and then swung out, coquettish- 
ly, flaring like riding breeches. The 
bodice, with its black buttons fastened, 
swung up from waist to shoulder as if 
she had been poured into it; a tiny ruff 
fitted snugly under her chin. 

This much her mirror informed her. 
And business (Continued on page I 33) 
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ORINNE sprang up. She must 
rouse Ariadne at once, and she 
took a step quickly towards 
the door. But before she had 

traversed that long drawing-room her 
feet were dragging; and at the door she 
stopped and came slowly back. Even if 
they moved into the hotel in the town, 
would they be safe there? Was it not one 
more stage in the chase, and nothing be- 
yond! Somewhere Clutter would catch 
her up. What was it he was going to say? 
“Corinne, the moment has come to be 
brave.” 

Corinne was looking her very prettiest 
when she came down into the drawing- 
room that morning. But a look came 
iato her face now which not even her 
maid had ever seen, so careful was she of 
the figure she presented to the world. ‘ 

Her frank brown eyes became secret and cunning. She looked 
askance; and a sly grin disfigured her mouth. -Hag-ridden by 
terror, Corinne herself was becoming terrible. 

“Tt’s Ariadne they want really,” her thoughts ran. ‘She means 
money. They would arrange to keep her somewhere in Marseilles. 
Just for a day or two, while they got in touch with Strickland. 
They wouldn’t harm her here. They wouldn’t want to bring the 
police on them in France. If Strickland promises to hold his 
tongue, they’ll bring Ariadne to him when he pays. They mean 
to killme. But if they get their money, they’ll leave me alone.” 

Corinne looked at the clock as she heard the car roll up to the 
front door. It was still five minutes to eight. She smoothed out 
the blue telegram and folded it in its original shape, and placed 
it in her wrist-bag. She ran quickly and lightly up-stairs, and 
put a few things for the night into a small bag. She always could 
say afterwards that she had not been certain whether she would 
come back that night. 

She called through the door to Ariadne: “TI shall catch the last 
train.” Then she ran down-stairs and went out by the drawing- 
room window to the terrace, and so round to the front. 

“In case I miss my train back this evening,” she said to the 
chauffeur as he took her bag from her and placed it in the car. 
‘The station, please!” 

The big iron gates which gave entrance from the road into the 
park stood wide open for the day. That, indeed, was the neces- 
sary custom of the Villa Laure while Ariadne and Corinne camped 
out in it. 

There was no one on duty at the lodge at all throughout the 
day. The gates would not be closed until half-past eight or so, 
when Denise Bochon and her husband, having like frugal people 
taken their dinner in the house, retired for the night to the lodge. 

Corinne applauded herself for her wisdom when the train ar- 
rived at Marseilles. For she saw from the window of her carriage 
a big man and a little man, each one, from his hat to his brown 
shoes, an obvious tourist, and each one carrying a suitcase, which 
was neither battered nor new, descend from a first-class carriage 
ahead of hers. She took care that a good many other passengers 
should intervene between herself and these two ill-assorted 
tourists, but she kept them in view. 





She saw that they parted company as they approached the 
gates where the tickets were collected, the little man going first— 
the jungle cat, in a word, preceding the tiger. Both, however, 
passed through without question, and were lost to her in the 
great anteroom of the station. She might have cried out, of 
course: ‘“They are two escaped convicts. Arrest them!” But 
she was not of the stuff for such heroic measures. 

The sight even of the back of Archie Clutter shook her and 
turned her bones to water, so that she must sit down upon a 
bench and rest there with the station heaving up and down 
before her eyes. Clutter and his friend had come right through 
to Marseilles. They would have their preparations to make—as 
she had reasoned out in the drawing-room. They had the whole 
day in front of them. They would need to be quick, too. The 
one day would suffice for them, and there were trains enough to 
take them back to Avignon. 

For herself, she had a fairly busy day ahead of her, too. But 
she did not leave the station. She booked a room, deposited her 
bag in the Terminus Hotel, and taking another ticket, doubled 
back to Nimes. 


Ariadne Ferne set out upon her excursion at a later hour. 
Pierre Bochon had her small car ready by ten o’clock. It was at 
about that hour that Ariadne descended from her room. The 
few letters waiting for her on the table had not an interesting ap- 
pearance and she slipped them all, unopened, inside the vellum 
cover of one of those large illustrated volumes which make so fine 
an appearance on a drawing-room table. She called along the 
corridor to Denise: 

“You can leave me a cold supper in this room. Then you won’t 
be kept here in the evening, Denise, and I shan’t be tied to a 
dinner hour.” 

She drove off into the high country with an exhilaration and 
a sense of lightness which she had not known for a long while. 
She was glad to be alone, but it was not the mere absence of 
Corinne which was the secret of her good spirits. She could have 
discovered that easily enough if she had wished. The mystery 
of a singing heart is never very profound for the happy person 
who is blessed with it. 
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She got back to the Villa Laure as darkness was closing in, 
and found the great iron gates of the park already shut. Pierre 
Bochon came out from his lodge and unlocked them for her at 
the first summons of her horn. 

“T am afraid, Pierre, that we must keep you up tonight,” she 
said with the enchanting smile which made a gift out of an injury. 
“Mademoiselle Corinne does not reach Avignon until midnight.” 


RIADNE drove along the half-mile of avenue and open 

pasture to the house, left the car in the garage and walked 

round the house to the back, where the chief rooms opened upon 
a broad terrace. 

She opened one of the long windows into the drawing-room, 
turned on the electric light, ate her cold supper, and bethought 
herself of her letters. She turned back the cover of the big 
vellum-bound folio, and, to her surprise, discovered, shuffled in 
among them, a small blue telegram. She held it in her hands for 
a moment, wondering how in the world she had come to overlook 
it. Then she tore it open and read Strickland’s message, and the 
floor seemed to open under her feet. ‘Most serious and urgent.” 
Not without the soundest of reasons would he so alarm her. And 
his telegram had lain twelve hours, more than twelve hours, she 
reasoned, unopened, between the covers of a book. 

Ariadne waked from a daze of fear to realize that the lights of 
the room were blazing through the open door on to the dark 
terrace—an invitation. She ran to the switch of the electric light 
at the side of the big double doors in the inner wall and turned it 
off. The room was in darkness, and she for the moment was 
blinded by the swift transition. She stood by the door until a 
panel of faint light showed her where the glass door opened on 
the terrace and a gleam here and there of polished furniture 
hinted the disposition of the room. Then, stepping noiselessly, 
she crossed to the table on which stood the telephone appa- 
ratus. 

“I must ring up the hotel and ask for help,” she said, and 
though she was unaware of it, she spoke aloud. She removed and 
teplaced the receiver twenty times; she rattled again and again 
the hook on which it hung, and no answer was returned to her. 
The line was dead. The line, then, was cut. Archie Clutter 
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@ Strickland’ s bul- 
let had missed 
Clutter. . . ‘‘What 
will he do?’’ Ariadne 
asked herself in panic. 


and his friend, then, were already in the park, already watch- 
ing it. 

She felt horribly alone in that isolated house. She had a little 
revolver, she remembered, but it was in the pocket of her motor- 
car in the garage, and since the two men were in the park, watch- 
ing from some hiding-place among the trees, she dared not slip 
out and make a dash for it. For there was Corinne on her way 
from Marseilles. Corinne had to be thought of, to be thought for. 
From the first moment when Ariadne recovered from the daze 
into which the shock of the telegram had plunged her, Corinne 
had been in the front of her thoughts. But for Corinne, Ariadne 
would before now have slipped along the terrace, dived into the 
shrubbery and run the risk of a flight from tree trunk to tree 
trunk, until she reached the thickets by the park wall. But she 
dared not; desertion was not a word in Ariadne’s vocabulary. 
The idea of it did not occur to her. 

Thus she reviewed the position. Of course, if Clutter and his 
friend invaded the house before, why, then—but she would not 
think of it, lest her heart should sicken with fear. She must take 
that risk. It was to her mind the lesser risk than flight. Those 
two wild brutes would wait with the patience of brutes until both 
the victims were safely housed within walls. But there were 
three hours to live through. She had a thought that even if she 
lived through them, Strickland would (Continued on page a“? 
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OMANCE is dead. Machinery, transporta- 
tion, increased population and a lot of other 
things combined to murder dear old Romance. 
This is the age of materialism, of matter-of- 

factness, of prosaic dulness and such. That is, if you 
believe a lot of old dodoes with hardened arteries, 
softened brains, fallen arches and a rising golf score. 
Myself, I take a look at Lindbergh, and I don’t believe 
them. 

Will realism kindly take a walk around the block 
while we chatter of love, kisses and similar matters? 

“The trouble with you, Wilmington,” said Doc 
Kilbane, “‘is that you haven’t any trouble.” 

Young Frank Wilmington moved impatiently. 

“Come on, Doc,” he pleaded, “forget that sort of 
stuff. My mind iso. k. I tell you it’s the tummy.” 
“And I tell you it isn’t anything of the sort,” re- 
torted the Doctor. ‘‘You’re sound as a bell. Heart, 

liver, lungs, blood-pressure—everything fine.” 

“Yeah, everything great,” sneered Wilmington. 
“And I don’t sleep worth a hoot, and I don’t eat, and 
I’m bored with books, and I hate the theater, and I 
don’t want to swim, or ride, or play golf, or motor, or— 
anything.” 

“How about snuggling up to a girl, slipping the 
right arm about her lissom waist, and whispering a lot 
of good old nothings into her shell-like ear, eh?” sug- 
gested Doc Kilbane. 

Wilmington snorted in disgust. ‘Listen, Doc, you’re 
as good a man as old Freud himself. Do I act as if I 
had any repressions? I tell you it must be the liver.” 

“And I tell you that a bed of roses, with every thorn 
carefully extracted, is bad medicine,” replied Kilbane. 
“You’ve ten—or is it twenty millions? You’ve a 
yacht, motors galore, town house, country places, 
shooting-boxes and Lord knows what all besides. 
Your money is in tax-free securities. You have a 
cellar filled with pre-war stuff, so that you don’t even 
need to worry about where the next case of Scotch 
is coming from. You need trouble, young man, 
trouble.” 

“And so you suggest a girl?” sneered Wilmington. 

“There’s more trouble in one hundred and twelve 
pounds of girl than in a ton of dynamite,’”’ chuckled 
the older man. He lighted a cigar and beamed upon 
his patient. “If a man has everything in the world 
that he wants, he soon wants to want something. 
That’s you. A leetle trouble, not too much, but just 
enough to take your mind on a little excursion. Get out of here; 
I’ve really sick people waiting to see me.” 

Wilmington picked up his stick, clapped his panama on his 
curly head and left the doctor’s office. He walked, disgruntledly, 
up the Avenue and to his house. A servant, on watch for him, 
opened the door; his hat and stick were taken from him. When 
he reached his bedroom he found things for the evening all laid 
out. His bath was drawn for him; studs were in his shirt. The 
late afternoon—or early evening—cocktail was all prepared and 
handed to him. He didn’t even have to shake it up. 

He waved the valet from the room and sat down on the edge 
of his bed. 

He’d been feeling like the deuce for weeks—maybe months. 
No interest in anything. Ate mechanically, drank because some- 
one handed him the glass, and tossed in bed most of the night. 
Yet Doc Kilbane—and there wasn’t any better doctor—had 
examined him exhaustively and pronounced him fit. 
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Could there be anything in the doctor’s analysis? Did he need 
a bit of trouble? Was life so well oiled that it was becoming a 
burden? No, he didn’t have any morbid thoughts. His mind 
was, as he’d told Kilbane,o.k. But just the same, with money 
enough to satisfy every possible desire, why on earth couldn’t he 
enjoy himself? Why did it happen that he had no desires? 

Girls? Well, the old Doc was on the wrong track there. Gosh, 
he knew plenty of corking girls. But they didn’t interest him. 
Well enough to dance with, or sit beside at a stupid dinner-party, 
but nothing more than that. All of them said the same things, 
thought the same thoughts, went to the same places, knew the 
same ‘people ... . Maybe. that was it. Maybe he needed a 
change. The kind of change that would include a different way of 
living, meeting an entirely different class of people. 

From somewhere in the void, where ideas are born, a thought 
came skidding along, hit a corner of his mind, liked the location, 
hesitated a moment, then settled down to rest. 
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Trouble, Doc Kilbane 
had said. That was 
what he needed. How 
did one go about finding 
trouble? Surely the Doc- 
tor had not meant that 
his patient should pick a 
fight with Tunney. 

Young Wilmington 
studied Kilbane’s utter- 
ance. The physician had 
given no advice; he 
simply had made a state- 
ment. Well, it was ob- 
vious that Wilmington 
couldn’t, in sanity, get 
into trouble. But—and 
this was the idea that 
had found parking space 
in a cell of his brain— 
why couldn’t he pretend 
that he had trouble, try 
to live accordingly? 

Here he was, so bored 
with the seashore that 
he’d come into town. 
But when he came to 
New York, what did he 
do? Dropped into the 
club, saw the same old 
gang, those of them that 
were held to the city 
during the week, heard 
them discuss the same 
subjects in the same 
voices... 











Kitty Kennedy nudged 
Jane Martin. “Lamp 
the new sheik,” she 
whispered excitedly. “If 
it wasn’t that I thought 
my Ted was the grandest 
boy on earth, I hate to 
tell you what that slim 
young devil could do to 
me if he caught me in 
one of them weak and 
willing moments.” 

Jane Martin glanced 
toward the dining-room door. Mrs. Oldham—South Ca’lina 
Oldhams, please; slaves before the war and a huge plantation, but 
now reduced to running this Twenty-third Street boarding-house 
—was ushering into the room a tall, slim young chap, obviously 
dressed in ready-made apparel, but nevertheless seeming the 
best-groomed man in the room. 

“We're just like one big family here, Mr. Johnson,” she was 
saying. “I like all my patrons to feel that they’re my guests, and 
that we’re all having a happy house-party. Now I'll make you 
acquainted with everyone.” 

The only vacant place at the table was next to Jane Martin. 
The newcomer, presented to everyone, slipped into the chair 
next the pretty blonde. 

Did I say “pretty”? Excuse me, everybody; a slip of the type- 
writer. Look her over. Shingled blond hair that fluffed a bit at 
the temples. Violet eyes shaded by the blackest lashes you ever 
saw in your life. Straight nose and curving lips. Round sweet 
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throat, slightly sloping 
shoulders, and from there 
down matters that would 
make Mr. Ziegfeld stand 
right up and holler. 

A figure, if you under- 
stand me. Curves and 
such, if you get what I 
mean. The man that 
didn’t want to kiss her 
had something wrong with 
him, and old Doc Kilbane 
himself is our authority 
that there was nothing 
wrong with Frank Wil- 
mington. 

Ever see a landslide? 
It starts with a pebble 
slipping, then a _ rock, 
then a mass of earth, and 
then the old mountain 
starts nose-diving down. 
That’s how it was with 
Wilmington. 

He found the footing 
uneasy as he stood in 
the doorway with Mrs. 
Oldham, he was losing 
his balance as he sat 
down, and by the time 
the lamb was served he 
was plunging headlong to 
destruction. 











But not alone! Right 
with him, the air rushing 
by her, was Jane 
Martin. Made for each 
other, everyone at the 


G, Jane leaned swiftly toward 
Frank and kissed him. He 


heard her light footsteps table was thinking. 
as she van up the stairs. Nothing could stop a 
match there. It was just 
too darned obvious. 


Handsome dark young 
man, beautiful blond 
young girl. Send for 
the minister and have done with coyness. 

Later on that evening Jane Martin studied herself in the not- 
too-bright mirror of her hall room. She tried to read in her eyes 
the answer to a question, which answer already had been sup- 
plied by her heart. And at the same time, in a similar room on 
the next floor above, Frank Wilmington studied his reactions. 

Well, Doc Kilbane had suggested trouble as an antidote to his 
ailment, whatever it was, and trouble had come instantly. He’d 
decided to meet a different class of people. Under the name of 
Frank Johnson he’d rented a room from Mrs. Oldham. He was, 
he professed, a young chap from New Hampshire, in the city 
looking for a job. And here, right off the bat, he’d met the one 
and only girl in all the world .. . 

“Marry you?” said Jane a week later. 
each other seven days, and——” 

“What difference does that make if we love each other?” 
demanded Frank 


“But we’ve only known 
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His arms encircled her; her averted head turned toward him, 
their lips met, and if you’ve ever been kissed you know the rest. 

“T hate to think of any man giving you dictation,” said Frank 
finally. 

Jane smiled. ‘Not going to get jealous of the boss, are you? 
Poor dear boss. He’s sixty-five and——” 

Frank shook his head. ‘Certainly not. 
anyone can look at you eight hours a day 

“But I have to work,” she explained. “And even after we’re 
married I ought to keep my job, don’t you think?” 

Frank turned away to hide a smile. “If you think it’s neces- 
sary, Jane darling, why, of course——” 

She became practical. ‘But it will be necessary, Frank. You 
—you haven’t even a job yet, have you?” 

He shook his head, trying to look lugubrious. “You know,” 
he said, “I only blew into town last week, thinking I’d look 
things over and land something. And the very first night I met 
you, and that sort of drove everything else out of my head. But 
I’ll support you, all right. You don’t think I’ll not be able to, do 
you? .As soon as we're married I’ll hustle out and land some- 
thing.” 

She shook her head. “But don’t you think, before we’re 
married, you ought to be working?” 

“T have five thousand dollars,” he said. “That will keep us for 
a while, and——” 

She became more practical. “But I haven’t saved much of 
anything, Frank. That money of yours that you saved working 
in New Hampshire ought to go into furnishing our flat, and— 
you wouldn’t want to spend all our capital right off. I think”— 
and her lovely lips trembled—‘“‘that you ought to have a regular 
position before we’re married.” 

Sweet thing. Practicality so ill became her. But of course she 
was right. A girl had to think of things. And she didn’t dream 
that Frank Johnson, ambitious young clerk from Portsmouth, 
who’d come to New York to better himself, was really Frank 
Wilmington, multimillionaire. And he didn’t want to tell her— 
yet. Let it be a surprise, on the eve of their marriage. 

“Listen, Sweetest,” he pleaded. ‘You trust me, don’t you?” 

She turned dewy violet eyes to him. “Of course.” 

“Well, if I give you my word that everything will be all right, 
that I can support you amply, that I don’t intend to live off my 
wife’s earnings, will you believe me?” 

“You know I will,” she assured him. 

“And you'll marry me right away—tomorrow?” 

She assented with a kiss. 

“Then I'll tell you something, right now, that I didn’t intend 
to tell you so soon. But if we’re to be married tomorrow—Jane, 
dearest, my name isn’t Johnson. It’s Wilmington. I haven’t 
five thousand dollars put away. I have several millions. I— 
something was wrong with me. The same people, the same things 
—I decided to pretend I was a poor chap trying to get along, 
looking for a job, and found out that I’d been looking for you. 
Sweetheart, we won’t worry about my work. We won’t worry 
about anything except being happy.” 

She stared at him. “A millionaire? Frank Wilmington? Oh, 
my dear—I wish——” 


Only, the idea that 





H’ DIDN’T learn what she wished, for he swept her tohim. A 
moment later he released her. 

“Tomorrow morning we’re to be married,” he announced. 

She nodded mutely. He took on authority. 

‘“‘Now you go up-stairs to bed,” he ordered. “I want my bride 
to have roses in her cheeks, to be rested, hapny, smiling. First 
thing in the morning you resign your job, and then——” 

She leaned swiftly toward him and kissed him: Then she 
darted from the old-fashioned stoop, which they had been occupy- 
ing exclusively, into the house. He heard her light footsteps as 
she ran up-stairs. He lighted another cigaret and gave himself 
over to happy contemplation of the future. 

How right Doc Kilbane had been! A girl was what he wanted, 
and he hadn’t knownit. A girl from a different milieu, a girl who 
instantly had fallen in love with jobless Frank Johnson, a girl 
who, unused to the things that wealth could bring, never would 
be bored but eternally thrilled by new luxuries, new joys. The 
old, boring round would be exciting in her company. 

Next morning he delayed breakfast for her arrival. So late was 
she that he finally went up-stairs and knocked upon her door. 
She didn’t answer, though he pounded on the panel. Alarmed, 
he sent for Mrs. Oldham. Together they opened her door. She 
wasn’t there, nor had her bed been slept in. Mrs. Oldham dis- 
covered that her suitcase was gone. She had had no trunk, the 
landlady told Frank. : 


What He Needed Was Trouble 
Incredulously, Frank and the landlady opened the closet, the 


dresser drawers. Not a paper, nothing that could be used in 
tracing her. Frank telephoned her employer. That indignant 
gentleman informed him that he had just received a note, obvi- 
ously mailed at an early hour in the morning, which was Miss 
Martin’s resignation from his employ. 

And that was all. Six months later Frank was no nearer find- 
ing out what had happened to his fiancée than he had been on 
that first morning. He even went to the town, up-state, whence 
she had supposedly come to New York. No one there ever had 
heard of Jane Martin. Mrs. Oldham had wanted to call in the 
police, but Frank had persuaded her not to do so. 

“She just left. She didn’t want to see me again. That’s all,” 
he told the landlady. ‘Something I did—something I said—but 
she loved me; she said she did; she kissed me——” 

“And you,” said Mrs. Oldham wonderingly, “just after telling 
her that you had all the money in the world—ain’t girls strange?” 

They were, Wilmington decided. So strange that he never 
could love another. What on earth had he done to offend her, 
to make her steal away in the middle of the night? 

Doc Kilbane was frankly worried. “I don’t care what you do,” 
he said, “but do something. You’re all run down.” The doctor 
had heard the story. ‘You can’t let yourself go to pot because 
of her. Find another girl.” 

Unfeeling people, doctors, sometimes. Find another girl? 
Wilmington never could do that. No other girl ever would do. 
If he only knew why. 


ND then he learned. He had dragged himself to the début of 

Jim Reynolds’s young sister. And he saw Jane Martin, 

dashed up to her, was stopped by Jim Reynolds and presented, 
not to Jane Martin, but to Jane Ogylvie. 

They danced off together. 

“Why?” demanded Frank. 

She looked at him. With lips that trembled, she answered him. 

“‘Because it was too dreadfully silly,” she replied. ‘Two of us 
masquerading, looking for true love, pretending to be poor— 
I was disappointed. I—I wanted romance. And here I was 
doing—and you were doing—the very thing that had been 
destined for us when we were born.” 

“You mean, marrying the person we loved?”’ demanded Frank. 

“Not at all. I mean marrying the person who fitted into our 
social scheme, into our financial sphere.. It was too absurd.” 

“But I love you and you love me,” said Frank. 

“How do we know? You were the noble man who was to lift 
the beggar maid to splendor. I was the noble girl who would 
dazzle my true love with my unexpected wealth.” 

“But haven’t you missed me? Haven’t you ached for me?” 
demanded Frank. “I’ve been mad for you.” 

“T’ve missed the poor boy who was going to work hard and 
support me,” admitted Jane. ‘‘Just as you’ve missed the poor 
girl upon whom you were to lavish luxury. But do we love the 
real each other, have we missed the real persons whom we are? 
How do we know?” 

“Marry me and I'll teach you to know,” whispered Frank. 

She shook her head. ‘‘You think you love me. Perhaps,” she 
admitted, “I think I love you. But we each, perhaps, love 
memories, and—memories can’t be revived.” 

Then someone claimed her, she was danced away. And 
when he later looked for her, she was gone. But he knew 
her name, knew where she lived—the telephone book gave him 
this information, and half an hour later he had called her number. 
Yes, Miss Ogylvie had come home, but had gone out again. 

Next morning, next afternoon, next night, Frank telephoned. 
But Miss Ogylvie had gone away. For the second time she had 
fled him. And she wasn’t eccentric. He could understand and 
sympathize. Only, if she’d give him a chance to prove that Frank 
Wilmington was as nice as Frank Johnson . . . Where could she 
have gone? But this was a silly question. The Ogylvie heiress 
was as rich as the Wilmington heir. She might have departed, 
on her own yacht, for—anywhere. 

“The only time you’ve been happy,” said Doc Kilbane, ‘“ac- 
cording to what you tell me, was when you lived at that West 
Twenty-third Street boarding-house. Why not go back there?” 

“TI was happy because I met Jane,” said Frank. 

“Well, you might meet another girl there,” said Kilbane. 

Ridiculous, absurd, silly. Still, he had been happy there. And 
so, ten days after Jane’s second disappearance, Frank presented 
himself to Mrs. Oldham. 

“Td like my old: room back, Mrs. Oldham,” he said. 

The landlady beamed. ‘‘Can’t give you your old room, Mr.— 
Johnson,” she said. “But another room—will it do?” 
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CJust as Jane said, ‘We 
love memories—and memories 
can’t be revived,’’ someone 
danced her away from Frank. 
Bur now he knew her ¢< 
naine, where she lived. 


He nodded carelessly. He picked up a suitcase and followed 
her up-stairs. She opened a door. He saw feminine belongings 
scattered on the bed. He backed away, but Mrs. Oldham shoved 
him across the threshold and slammed the door upon him. 

There was Jane. 

She stared at him. ‘Why did you come?” she asked. 
‘Because—I don’t know. I think because—I was happy here.” 
“You didn’t know I was here?” she demanded. 

He shook his head. “And you, Jane?” 

‘Because—I was happy here,” she admitted. 
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“You knew,” he cried, “that sooner or later I’d come back 
here.” 

“T felt that if it was love, not silly yearning for chivalry, you’d 
be here, and——’”’ 

The rest of it is none of our business. Let’s walk right out on 
this romantic episode and have some realism. Only, if you and 
your best-beloved aren’t making the grade as smoothly as of yore, 
take this tip from me: season your lives with a bit of romance. 
You only need to look backward to a day when she blushed, and 
you sighed, and—write it yourself. 
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Gray Muffler 


Illustration by Jules Gotlieb 


T WAS a villainous night, and Benskin, abandoning his 
dripping mackintosh and umbrella, let himself into his 
cozy sitting-room, turned on the electric light and sank 
into an easy chair with a sigh of relief. He rang for the care- 
taker, who was able, upon occasions, to prepare a modest meal. 

“Mrs. Adams,” he said as soon as she had obeyed the summons, 
“T don’t want to stir out again tonight. Can you cook me a 
chop or a fried sole?”’ 

“T dare say I could manage it, Sir,” the woman replied, with 
a certain aloofness in her manner. “There’s a young person 
been here to see you. She wanted to wait, but I sent her away.” 

“‘Who was she?” Benskin inquired. “And why send her away 
a night like this?” 

Mrs. Adams’s lips were tightly pursed; her features denoted 
disapproval. “It is far from me to be hard on one of my own sex, 
Sir,” she said, “but there was no mistaking the character of the 
young woman, and I don’t hold with that way of living. We’re 
all respectable folk here, and while I’m caretaker none of that 
truck shall come hanging about.” 

“Did the young person leave any message?” 

“She did not. There’s a chop in the house, Sir, and a couple 
of haddock. I’ll cook whatever you say.” 

Benskin made his choice, and Mrs. Adams took her departure. 
A few minutes afterwards, however, came a ring at the bell, and, 
after a slight delay, she made her reluctant reappearance. 

“Tt’s the young person, Sir,” she announced. “If you'll take 
my advice you'll speak to her on the door-step.”’ 

“You will show the young person in, Mrs. Adams,” Benskin 
directed. 

The woman hesi- ee 
tated but obeyed. KS 
Under ‘his meek 
exterior, her tenant 
could be convinc- 
ing at times. A 
moment later she 
threw open the 
door and, having 
ushered in the 
unwelcome visitor, 
closed it again 
without a word. 

“You wished to 
see me?” Benskin 
inquired, rising to 
his feet. 

The newcomer 
looked at him for 
a moment in si- 
lence. She was 
either out of 
breath or  over- 
come by some emo- 
tion. As to her 
place in the world, 
without a doubt 
Mrs. Adams’s sus- 
picions were justi- 
fied. Such mea- 
sure of good looks 
as she ever had 
possessed seemed 
to have been 
washed away with 
the rain. A small 


Ca 


and insufficient umbrella had left her partially wet through. 
There were streaks of rouge upon her cheeks, two roses drooped 
sadly from the side of her small hat, her shoes of some light 
fancy color, sodden with rain, were a pathetic sight. 

- wished to see me?” Benskin repeated. 


“You're a detective, aren’t you?” she rejoined. “The one who 
took the Dunster Street murderer?” 
Benskin frowned for a moment. 

always disturbed him. 

“Yes, I am a detective,” he acknowledged. 

“Queer sort of a do,” she went on, looking round the room, 
a ou might almost be a gentleman, living in Cork Street like 

is.” 4 

“T might almost,” Benskin admitted, ‘“‘but what of it?” 

“T’ve got a lodger,” she confided. “He is nothing to do with 
me, I don’t know anything about him—never spoke a dozen 
words to him in my life.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“He’s dead—been done in within the last hour or so— 
murdered.” 

Benskin stared at her for a moment incredulously. Suddenly 
he realized that she was in earnest. 
“Go on,” he enjoined gravely. 

but be careful.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,” the woman declared. “I’ve got nothing 
against him, nor him against me. I just looked in to tell him] 
was going out, to see if he wanted a bit of wood for his fire— 
we’re out of coal—and there he was—and my, such a state as 
his room was in! I had one look—just long enough to be sure 
that he was dead—locked up the door and came for you.” 

“Why didn’t you fetch the nearest policeman?” 

“Well, for one thing I hate the man on my beat, and I doubt 
whether he’d have come if I asked him—he’d have thought I 


It was a recollection which 


“Tell me what you want to, 





was kidding; then I knew you lived here—I see you often going 
in and out—and I knew who you were—saw you every day at 
the Monk murder trial. I don’t often miss one of them. I said 
to myself that you wouldn’t want a clumsy fellow messing about 
the room and spoiling things. You can be the first person noW 
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to cross the threshold after the man who done him in—gives you 










a better chance, don’t it?” 
“I suppose it does,” Benskin admitted. “I’ll come at once.” 
With a sigh he put on his still dripping mackintosh and hat, 
Postponed his meal and drove to a small house in a street off 
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Q.‘‘That’s the 
man who 
killed my 
lodger:’’ the 
woman cried 
to Benskin. 


Oxford Street. The 
woman led him up 
the stairs. 

“Those are my 
two rooms,’’ she 
pointed out when 
they reached the 
first landing. ““That’s 
his. Here’s the 
key.” 

“Is there 
electric light?” 

“You'll find the 
switch just on the 
left-hand side.” 

Benskin turned 
the key, pushed open 
the door and peered 

into what seemed 

to be a wall of 

darkness. _Be- 

fore he could 

reach out for the 

switch, hecaught 

sight of the faint 

outline of a 

man’s crouching 

figure, partially 

warded off a 

blow, which if 

it had landed on 

his jaw would 

probably have 

broken it, and 

found himself 

crashing through 

: a Pe the _ banisters. 

. uy ge iy He swayed upon 

eg byte his feet for a 

a : moment and 

a would have fal- 

len to the little 

hall below but for the woman who was with him. Shrieking all 
the time, she pulled him out of danger. 

When he recovered consciousness, he was seated upon 
the top stair, looking down at a little pool of blood. There were 
the broken banisters to remind him of his escape, the open door 
of the room behind, and the woman trying to stanch the blood 
from a wound on the side of his face with a none-too-clean towel. 
Below, the rain was beating in through the open front door. 
The cold wind which carried it across the threshold probably 
helped him back <o consciousness. 

“My Lord,” he muttered, “was that the murdered man?” 

“Nothing like him,” the other answered. “There, you’ve 
stopped bleeding now. Feeling queer still? I haven’t a drop of 
anything in the house to give you.” 

“T shall be all right directly,” Benskin assured her. “Did you 
see who it was? Did you know him?” 

“Not I!” 

“He wasn’t your lodger?” 

“Of course he wasn’t. I tell you my lodger’s lying in there 
dead, with his head bashed in. That’s the man who killed him, 
who’s just rushed out. He must have been hiding in the room 
all the time, and then I locked him in without knowing it.” 

“Would you recognize him?” Benskin asked anxiously. 

‘Not on your life! He’d a great gray muffler tied all over the 
bottom part of his face—nothing but his eyes showing—nasty, 
murdering eyes they were, too!”’ 

Benskin staggered to his feet. “We’d better go and see if 
vou’ve been romancing,” he suggested. 
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He made his way unsteadily into the room and turned on the 
light. There, sure enough, upon the floor, lay the dead man. 

He was, after all, no heroic figure—a puny, undersized little 
fellow, dressed in a shabby blue serge suit, who looked as though 
he might have been killed instantaneously by che one blow which 
had shattered his skull. Yet there were evidences of a struggle— 
evidences, too, of a search—although the apartment was meager 
enough. Every drawer was opened, and its contents had been 
tumbled out upon the floor. The mattress of the bed had been 
pulled out and ripped up. The man’s pockets showed signs of 
having been rifled. 


ENSKIN, warned by his giddiness, fumbled for his note-case 
B and produced some money. ‘Get a bottle of brandy,’ he 
begged the woman—“‘the best you can.” 

She clutched eagerly at the note. ‘Couldn’t I just do with a 
drop myself!” she exclaimed with fervor. “I won’t be a minute.” 

Benskin nodded feebly. He sat with his head resting upon his 
hand, taking further note of the confusion of the room. The 
dead man’s face was of a not unfamiliar type—a puckered-up, 
monkey-looking face, scarcely English, yet without marked 
foreign characteristics. He was a man of perhaps forty years of 
age who might have been a betting tout, or a waiter in some 
small restaurant. Poverty-stricken, without a doubt, Benskin 
decidéd, as he noticed the hole in his sock, the frayed shirt, the 
general bareness of the apartment. Yet he must have possessed 
something of interest, for the search in its way had been methodical. 

Suddenly Benskin’s vague speculations came to an end. The 
detective’s instinct asserted itself. The landlady had been gone 
scarcely two minutes, but without a doubt there was the sound 
of footsteps mounting the stairs—light, hesitating footsteps, as 
of some visitor who comes in fear. He held his head for a moment, 
then rose to his feet. He was feeling a little sick. The room had 
an odd trick of swaying, but he held on to the wall and listened. 

The footsteps were close at hand now, more and more distinct, 
yet with a break every now and then as though the newcomer 
were pausing to listen. Benskin pushed open the door and felt 
for the switch of the hall light which the landlady had turned out. 
He failed at first, however, to find it. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded. 

The footsteps stopped. The little stairway was so near that 
he could hear the quick breathing of someone only a yard or two 
away. 

“Who’s there?” he repeated more loudly. 
want?” 

For a moment there was silence, no attempt at any sort of 
reply. Then the mysterious intruder seemed to turn away in 
rapid flight. Benskin heard the flying footsteps—the footsteps 
now of one in breathless haste—and the swirl of a skirt. Then, 
by the half-light from the room he had just left, the door of 
which he opened more completely, he caught a glimpse of the 
dim, vague shape of a woman in dark clothes. A rush of cold 
air came up the stairs—then the slamming of a door. At that 
moment he found the switch—too late. The hall was empty. 
There was no sign of the furtive visitor. 

The landlady returned in triumph. She bustled into her own 
room and came out with the bottle of brandy which she had 
purchased still under her arm, two glasses and a siphon of soda. 

“My, I can do with this!” she exclaimed as she helped herself 
and gulped down the contents of a tumbler. 

Benskin followed suit, less greedily, but with as much need. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “did you meet a woman in the street 
just outside?” 

“Not a soul,” she assured him. 
cither. It’s a cruel night!” 

“Someone has been in during your absence. 
stairs on tiptoe—a woman it was. 
here but I called out.” 

The landlady shook her head. ‘“You’re wandering a little,” 
she warned him, not unsympathetically. ‘That was a fair 
knock-out blow you got.”’ 

“T’m not so bad as that,” he protested. “Had this poor fellow 
any lady friend who used to visit him?” 

‘“There’s been a woman here once or twice,” the landlady 
replied. ‘‘She’s never stayed more than a few minutes, though. 
I caught a glimpse of her once—a quiet-looking body she was, 
all in black.” 

“How long has he been with you?”’ Benskin inquired. 

“Five weeks—paid weekly in advance,” she confided, helping 
herself to more brandy. “Name of George Mulligar—been a 


“What do you 


“There ain’t many about 


She climbed the 
She would have come in 


groom, he said, and looking for a job. A squeamy-looking piece 
oi goods, but I never had anything against him.” 





“Someone else had,” Benskin observed, glancing towards the 
dead man’s head, which he had covered over with a towel. 

“Shouldn’t have thought he’d have been worth doing in,” the 
woman ruminated, taking another long gulp of brandy. “Neyer 
seemed to have the price of a Scotch on him.” 

“What about that, then?” Benskin asked, pointing towards 
the mantelpiece. 

The woman’s eyes grew bigger and bigger. She rose un. 
steadily to her feet. ‘‘My Lord!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Flimsies! 
Bank-notes! Good ’uns, too!’ 

Benskin counted them and buttoned them up in his pocket, 
“One hundred pounds,” he said. “That’s a pretty good sum for 
him to have had, living here the way you describe. A pretty 
good sum for the man who murdered him to have left behind,” 

“My Lord!” the woman repeated. ‘Him with a hundred 
pounds! Why, he’s owing me a couple of quid now for meals, 
and a bit besides for wood and coal.” 

“You'll probably get your money, then,” Benskin observed 
dryly. “I’m going to take this for the present, but everything 
owing will be paid.” 

He turned towards the door. The woman shivered. 

“You're not going to leave me up here alone!’’ she gasped. 

“T am not,” he answered. “I am going to fetch a policeman 
who will remain on duty all night. Early in the morning, the 
body will be moved to the mortuary.” 

She cast a covetous glance towards the bottle of brandy. 
Benskin handed it to her. 

“You'd better get into your room now,” he advised. “TI shall 
lock up here, fetch a doctor and leave a policeman in charge. 
There will be someone in the room all night.” 

The woman hugged the bottle of brandy. 
as quickly as you can,” she begged. 

“He'll be gone before you get up in the morning,” Benskin 
promised. 


“Take him away 


ENSKIN sat in consultation with his Chief one morning a 

week later. Upon the table between them was stretched a 
gray muffler, an affair of cheap imitation silk, and a small triangle 
of pearl-gray note-paper, on the extremity of which was half a 
letter, stamped in black, cut clean through. The Chief, after a 
leisurely examination of these objects through his eyeglass, 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Considering that you had the run of the place for as long as 
you liked, Benskin,” he grumbled, “and were first on the spot, 
te don’t seem to have been able to pick up much in the way of 
clues.” 

Benskin seemed in no way depressed by his Chief’s criticism. 

“Well, I’m not so sure, Sir,” he observed. ‘This is without a 
doubt the scarf the man wrapped round his face when he dashed 
out of the room and knocked me silly, and which he threw down 
the area when he turned the corner. I felt convinced he couldn't 
go very far along the street like that and probably would throw 
it away, so I had a careful search made, and it was found without 
difficulty. You will see the ticket ‘is still on it, so I concluded 
that it was bought only that night. We tried the shops in the 
neighborhood and found the right one after a few inquiries. 
Here we were blocked a little, I must admit, but one of the 
floor-walkers was able to help us. He remembered a young 
woman neatly dressed in dark clothes, with a bad cough, who 
called that evening and bought that, or a similar scarf.” 

“Did that lead you anywhere?” Major Houlden asked. 

“Later on it did,” the other admitted. ‘Perhaps I am putting 
the cart before the horse. I'll go straight to the money.” 

“I noticed you kept pretty quiet about that at the inquest,” 
the Sub-Commissioner commented. 

Benskin nodded. “I meant to, Sir,” he answered. ‘Tracing 
the notes was only a piece of routine, but, as a matter of fact, 
it took a couple of days. They were withdrawn from the private 
banking account of Lady Lettice Moran on the morning of the 
murder.” 

“What, the girl who is going to marry the Duke of Rochester?” 

“The wedding is announced for tomorrow. The fragment of 
gray note-paper you have there, I found just where the mattress 
had been cut, obviously in search of the letter or something of 
the sort. The knife had gone through the corner and left this 
triangle. We discovered without any difficulty that this was the 
color of the note-paper commonly used by Lady Lettice. A few 
more inquiries and we discovered also that her maid answered 
exactly to the description of the woman who bought the gray 
muffler, and that she is suffering from a cough.” 

“Blackmail!” the Chief murmured: 








“Precisely,” Benskin agreed. ‘“There’s blackmail concerned 
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jn the affair somehow, but I haven’t been able 
to reconstruct the situation exactly as yet, and 
Jam afraid of making a wrong move. The 
fellow I want is the fellow who knocked me 
out. I want him very badly.” 

“What about Lady Lettice?” 

“Pm going to see her this afternoon. The 
fact of it is I’ve been afraid to approach her 
oficially. The maid may be honest, or she 
may be in with the fellow whom we want, and 
if called at the house from Scotland Yard and 
she got wind of it, it would be all up with our 
catching our man, if she’s in the plot. I’ve 
left it till this afternoon on purpose. There’s 
a small reception, with a show of the presents, 
and ‘have managed to persuade an old school- 
fellow to take me in as an ordinary guest.” 

“Before you go, just let mie hear how far 

u are able to get with your reconstruction. 
You've built the case up a little, I suppose?” 

“Just as far as this, Sir. I take it that Lady 
Lettice has, at some time in her life, written 
a letter of a compromising nature, that the 
murdered man had got hold of it and was 
blackmailing her, and that on the eve of her 
marriage she sent him a hundred pounds. by 
the maid to be given in exchange for the letter. 
The maid parted with the hundred pounds, 
but for some reason or other failed to receive 
the letter at the time. 

“The blackmailer either had a partner, or 
there was someone else after the letter. That 

i, whoever he may have been, was hiding 
in the room when the landlady locked the 
door, rushed out as soon as I opened it, 
knocked me silly and bolted. The maid had 
probably left the gray silk muffler on her first 
visit, and he snatched it up to conceal his 
face as he ran down the stairs. The footsteps 
I heard when I was waiting were probably the 
footsteps of the lady’s maid coming back for 
the letter. Of course this leaves a lot to be 
explained, but it’s as near as I can get until I 
have a talk with Lady Lettice. They tell me 
that she is a sensible girl, and if so I shall hope 
to get the truth from her.” 

The telephone bell rang, and the Sub- 
Commissioner nodded dismissal. 

“Good luck to you,” he said. 
see me when you get back.” 


“Come to 


Benskin was obliged: to exercise his pa- 
tience, for Lady Lettice, who was surrounded 
by friends, was almost inaccessible. 

“Can’t do anything about introducing you 
yet, old chap,” his companion pointed out. 
“What’s the game really? Are you looking 
after the presents?” 

“Don’t be an ass,” Benskin rejoined.” ‘““‘We 
generally employ women for that part of the 


game. What I want is a few minutes’ private 


conversation with Lady Lettice. Do you 
know her well enough to arrange it?” 

““Why, you idiot, she’s my cousin,” the 
young man confided. “I can manage that all 
right. Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Nothing in the least wrong,” Benskin 
assured him. “I just want a little information 
that she can give me, that’s all, and I’d much 
rather get it informally like this.” 

“Tl go and find her,” McIntyre proposed. 
“You hang about here. I won’t be longer than 
I can help.” é 

He reappeared in about ten minutes with 
Lady Lettice by his side. She was tall and 
dark; with deep-set blue eyes—a beauty of 


* several seasons’ standing. She came smiling up. 


to Benskin and accepted MclIntyre’s intro- 
duction gracefully. 
“What about some tea, Lettice?” the latter 


suggested. 
“Not likely!” she scoffed. “I know of 


' Something better than that. Come along!” She 


led them to a smaller room, where a butler 
and two footmen were dispensing refreshments. 
“Three champagne cocktails, Groves,” she 
ordered. She led them to a secluded place, 
and by and by McIntyre rose to his feet. 
“Lettice,” he explained, “my friend here, 
Mr. Benskin, has something to say to you. 
Will you give him just a minute, please? 
You can trust him. He’s all right.” 
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“Why, with pleasure,” she assented readily. 
‘What can I do for you, Mr. Benskin? You 
don’t write things for the papers, do you, or 
anything of that sort?” 

Eric McIntyre had drifted away. Benskin 
spoke as lightly as he could. : 

“No, I’m not a journalist, Lady Lettice, 
although I do belong to almost as disagreeable 
a profession,” he confided. ‘‘You won’t mind, 
will you, if I confess that I am connected with 
Scotland Yard?” 

She suddenly stiffened. There was a drawn 
look about her mouth, a momentary flash of 
horror in her eyes. Then, almost as quickly; she 
recovered herself. It was as though she -had 
remembered something reassuring. 

‘Will you let me talk to you for just three 
minutes?” he begged. “I am here entirely to 
help you if I can.” 

“You think that I need help?” she asked, 
with some return of her former manner. 

“T think that you do,” he acknowledged 
gravely. “Lady Lettice, tell me if I am making 
amistake. You are being blackmailed, are you 
not, on account of a letter which fell into the 
hands of someone living in Mendel Street?” 

She nodded. ‘‘That is very nearly the truth,” 
she confessed. 

“You entrusted your maid recently with a 
large sum—a hundred pounds—to end. the 
matter and procure the return of your letter. 
The maid parted with the hundred pounds, 
but in some way she was tricked. The man 
refused to keep his part of the bargain.” 

“That is quite true,” the girl admitted with 
some surprise. “I do not blame Harriett. 
He was so horrible, such a vile person! What 
happened was that when she got there, to his 
rooms, he said that he must have another 
thirty pounds. She came back to me, and I 
managed to raise it somehow, but when, she 
returned to Mendel Street she thought:.she 
heard someone else in the room, and she. was 
frightened.” 

“T understand,” Benskin murmured sympa- 
thetically. 

“The letter was one which has been terribly 
on my conscience ever since I wrote it,” Lady 
Lettice went on, twirling a very beautiful ring 
round and round upon her finger. “I was so 
weary, so tired of Jife a month or so ago,.and 
there was a man who has always been more 
or less in love with me, only he is mazried. 
He was going abroad to Africa forever.. He 
wanted me to go with him, and one night, 
just before he sailed, I suddenly thought how 
wonderful it would be to break off from-this 
life altogether. 

“You don’t know much of my family, I 
suppose, Mr. Benskin, but we are very poor— 
we really have no home, we are half dependent 
upon our friends and relations.-- I was‘uttérly 
tired of it all. I was never in love with-him, 
but we have many tastes in common, and it 
seemed to me that any change was worth 
while, so I wrote and said that I would go. 
Harriett took the letter, and this little beast, 
who used to be a groom of ours in Ireland, 
snatched it from her just as she was ringing 
the bell of his house. 

“That very night Hugh Rochester, thesman 
whom I am going to marry, who has always 
been my dear friend, but who never gave me 
the slightest idea that he cared, proposed. I 
couldn’t reply at first. I asked him to.wait 
for a week. I would have given anything to 
get the letter back, but there was no trace 
of it. The man to whom it was written gailed 
without a word from me, and every time I 
saw Hugh I felt happier with him. L.care 
for him now more than anyone in the world. 

“Just as I was beginning to realize my 
happiness, this man—Mulligar, his name is— 
began to demand money from me. Every 

nny I ought to have spent upon my trousseau 
& had, and the brute always cheated. I don’t 
know why I tell you all this. I suppose it’s 
those nice-blue eyes of yours, and that sympa- 
thetic manner.” 

“My dear Lady Lettice,” he said earnestly, 
‘Sf only you people would believe it, to submit 
to blackmail for a single moment is the most 
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foolish thing in the world. We preach that 
doctrine continually, but very seldom with 
any success.” 

She nodded. . “Of course I was an idiot,” 
she admitted, “and yet, after all, it has all 
come right. I did what I ought to have done 
at first. I told Hugh all about it—everything.” 

“When?” Benskin asked swiftly. 

“When Harriett came back after parting 
with the hundred pounds and not receiving the 
letter,” she confided. “I sent her off to get 
thirty pounds from a friend, and then, all of a 
sudden, the ignominy of it swept over me. I 
couldn’t bear it. She had scarcely left the 
house, on her way down to Richmond, when 
Hugh arrived, and I told him everything. He 
was the dearest person in the world. What do 
you think he did?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“He never said a word to me,” she went on, 
a little tremble in her voice, and her eyes 
dimmed. “He just left a little earlier than 
usual, after having been sweeter than he had 
ever been in his life, and do you know what he 
did? He went straight——” 

“Stop!” Benskin cried. 

She looked at him in amazement, her lips 
still parted. ‘What do you mean?” 

The kindliness had suddenly gone from his 
face. There was something like horror in his 
eyes. He gripped her wrist. He held out his 
hand as though to cover her lips. 

“Don’t tell me what you were going to,” he 
insisted. 

“But, my dear man,” she laughed, ‘‘you 
can’t imagine what I am going to tell you, and 
tell it to you I shall. He went straight to that 
little beast’s lodgings, and he got my letter—— 
Why do you look like that? What’s the 
matter?” . 

He sat for a moment or two in silence. His 
despairing eyes were looking out of the win- 
dow. There was a sick feeling in his heart. 
At that moment he hated himself and his 
profession. The girl, with some intuitive con- 
sciousness of evil, clung to his arm. 

“Mr. Benskin,” she pleaded, “‘please tell me 
what is wrong.” 

“You don’t read the papers?” he asked. 
“You don’t know anything that has happened 
during the last week?” 

“Read the-papers?” she repeated. “Never— 
especially these days. What is it? What do 
you mean? [ have my letter back. Hugh has 
seen it. “We read it together. Hugh himself 
put it im the fire.” 

He rose to his feet. ‘Forget that you ever 
wrote: it,” he begged. ‘Forget that you ever 
had it baek—for his sake.” 

“T will forget,” she promised. “I mean to 
forget. , It is the one thing I desire. But why 
for Hugh’s sake?” 

“Some day he may tell you—but not yet. 
Don’t ask him anything about it yet,” Benskin 
muttered as he took his somewhat confused 
leave. 


The Sub-Commissioner was waiting for 
Benskin when he returned and eyed the latter’s 
unaccustomed raiment with a smile of amuse- 
ment. 

“‘You’re one of the most useful fellows we’ve 
got,” he said, pointing to a chair. ‘Born to 
the mamner and that sort of thing, you know! 
Not many of them could carry it off like that.” 

Benskin sat down a little wearily. “I’m 
afraid you'll have to do without me, Sir, in 
the future,”’ he announced. 

His Chief stared at him. 

“J am here to offer my resignation, Sir. I 
haven’t any luck. I—I find the service 
doesn’t suit me.” 

Houlden was a man of quick sympathies, 
and he recognized the other’s distress. 

“Steady on,” he enjoined kindly. “What’s 
‘it all about?” 

‘What is your private opinion, Sir,” Benskin 
demanded, “‘of a foul, blackmailing little beast 
who steals a letter from a maid, hides in a garret, 
sneaks money week by week from an innocent 
girl without any too much to spare, each time 
promising to give up the letter he holds, and 
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each time cheating. Keeps her in a state of 
torture while he wrings money out of her to 
waste in some foul carouse.”’ 

“Filthy vermin,” the Chief declared curtly. 
“You know what I think of a blackmailer.” 

‘What should you think of the man who 
put his heel upon the neck of one of them?” 

“Shake hands with him,” was the prompt 
response. 

“Yes, and do you know what the law would 
do to him?” Benskin asked, with a hysterical 
tremor in his tone. ‘The law would hang him, 
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or send him to penal servitude for life. That’s 
cur justice! If you kill, you kill, and you 
swing!” 

The Sub-Commissioner leaned forward. The 
two men looked into one another’s eyes. 

“I begin to understand,” he said slowly. 
“The law is a brutal thing sometimes. You’ve 
found out——” 

“T’ve found out nothing,” Benskin shouted, 
for a moment losing his self-control. “I’ve no 
idea who let the life out of that skunk. I only 
know that it was done, as the evidence at the 
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inquest proved, by one blow, probably in g 
moment of disgust, and that the man was 
rotten inside, ready to die from shock at an 
moment. I don’t know who killed hi 
Sir—I never shall know—and I resign!” 

“T’m hanged if you will,” his Chief repli 
holding out his hand across the table. “We 
be human together. Call your other men off, 
We drop the case.” 

So the Mendel Street murderer was never 
brought to justice, and the man with the gray 
muffler remained unknown. 


The Hairless Mexican by W. Somerset Maugham (continue from poe 6) 


tumbler of neat brandy and swallowed it in 
two noisy gulps. He rose to his feet and put on 
his coat with the astrakhan collar, seized in one 
hand his bold black hat and with the gesture 
of a romantic actor giving up the girl he loved 
to one more worthy of her, held out the other 


to R. 

“Well, Colonel, I will bid you good night and 
pleasant dreams. I do not expect that we shall 
meet again so soon.” 

“Don’t make a hash of things, Manuel, and 
if you do keep your mouth shut.” 

“They tell me that in one of your colleges 
where the sons of gentlemen are trained to be- 
come naval officers it is written in letters of 
gold: there is no such word as impossible in the 
British Navy. I do not know the meaning of 
the word failure.” 

“Tt has a good many synonyms,” retorted R. 

“T will meet you at the station, Mr. Somer- 
ville,” said the Hairless Mexican, and with a 
flourish left them. 

R looked at Ashenden with that little smile 
of his that always made his face look so dan- 
gerously shrewd. 

“Well, what d’you think of him?” 

““You’ve got me beat,” said Ashenden. “Is 
he a mountebank? He seems as vain as a pea- 
cock. And with that frightful appearance can 
he really be the .lady’s man he pretends? 
What makes you think you can trust him?” 

R gave a low chuckle. 

“I thought you’d like him. He’s quite a 
character, isn’t he? I think we can trust him.” 
R’s eyes suddenly grew opaque. “I don’t be- 
lieve it would pay him to double-cross us.” 
He paused for a moment. “Anyhow, we’ve got 
to risk it.” 

Ten minutes later Ashenden set out for the 
station with his bag on a porter’s shoulder. 
He had still nearly two hours to wait and made 
himself as comfortable as he could in the 
waiting-room. The light was good and he read 
a novel. When the time drew near for the 
arrival of the train from Paris that was to take 
them direct to Rome and the Hairless Mexican 
did not appear, Ashenden, beginning to grow a 
trifle anxious, went out on-the platform to look 
for him. 

Ashenden suffered from that distressing 
malady known as train fever; an hour before 
his train was due to start he began to have ap- 
prehensions lest he should miss it; he was not 
happy unless he was settled comfortably in his 
corner, his things on the rack above him, with 
a good half-hour to spare. 

The train was signaled and there was no sign 
of the Hairless Mexican, the train came in and 
he was not to be seen. Ashenden became more 
and more harassed. There were three minutes 
more, then two minutes, then one. Then he 
saw the Hairless Mexican, followed by two 
porters with his luggage and accompanied by 
a man in a bowler hat, walk leisurely upon the 
platform. He caught sight of Ashenden and 
waved to him. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, there you are—I won- 
dered what had become of you.” 

“Good Lord, man, hurry up or we shall miss 
the train!’ 


“T never miss a train. Have you got good 


seats? The chef de gare has gone for the night; 
this is his assistant.” 

The man in the bowler hat took it off when 
Ashenden nodded to him. 





“But this is an ordinary carriage. I am 
afraid I could not travel in that.” The Mexi- 
can turned to the station-master’s assistant 
with an affable smile. ‘You must do better 
for me than that, mon cher.” 

““Certainement, mon Général. I will put you 
into a salon-lit. Of course.” 

The assistant station-master led them along 
the train and put them in an empty compart- 
ment where there were two beds. The Mexican 
eyed it with satisfaction and watched the por- 
ters arrange the luggage. 

“That will do very well. I am much obliged 
to you.” He held out his hand to the man in 
the bowler hat. “TI shall not forget you and 
next time I see the Minister I will tell him with 
what civility you have treated me.” 

“You are too good, General. I shall be very 
grateful.” 

A whistle was blown and the train started. 

“This is better than an ordinary first-class 
carriage, I think, Mr. Somerville,” said the 
Mexican. “A good traveler should learn how 
to make the best of things.” 

But Ashenden was still remarkably cross. 
“T don’t know why the devil you wanted to cut 
it so fine. We should have looked a pair of 
fools if we’d missed the train.” 

“My dear fellow, there was never the small- 
est chance of that. When I arrived I told the 
station-master that I was General Carmona, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican Army, 
and that I had to stop off in Lyons for a few 
hours to hold a conference with a British 
Field-Marshal. I asked him to hold the train 
for me if I was delayed and suggested that my 
government might see its way to conferring an 
order on him. I have been to Lyons before, I 
like the girls here. Will you have a mouthful 
of brandy before you go to sleep?” 

“No, thank you,” said Ashenden morosely. 

“T always drink a glass before going to bed— 
it settles the nerves.” 

He looked in his suitcase and without diffi- 
culty found a bottle. He put it to his lips and 
had a long drink, wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand and lighted a cigaret. Then 
he took off his boots and lay down. Ashenden 
dimmed the light. ~ 

“T have never yet made up my mind whether 
it is pleasanter to go to sleep with the kisses of 
a beautiful woman on your mouth or with a 
cigaret between your lips.” 

Presently Ashenden heard from his steady 
breathing that he was asleep and in a little 
while himself dozed off. He woke after a 
little. The Mexican, deep in slumber, lay 
motionless; he had taken off his fur coat and 
was using it as a blanket; he still wore his wig. 
Suddenly there was a jolt and the train with a 
noisy grinding of brakes stopped; in the twink- 
ling of an eye, before Ashenden could realize 
that anything had happened, the Mexican was 
on his feet with his hand to his hip. 

‘What is it?” he cried. 

“Nothing. Probably only a signal against 
The train started and soon Ashenden again 
fell asleep. When he awoke it was morning 
and turning round lazily he saw that the Mexi- 
can was awake too. He was smoking a cigaret. 
The floor by his side was strewn with burnt- 
out stubs and the air was thick and gray. He 
had begged Ashenden not to open a window, 
for he said the night air was dangerous. 
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“T did not get up because I was afraid of 
waking you. Will you do your toilet first or 
shall I?” 

“T’m in no hurry,” said Ashenden. 

There was a wash-basin in the compartment 
and the General scrubbed his teeth, with 
gurglings and garglings, energetically. Then 
he got a-bottle of eau de Cologne from his bag, 
poured some of it on a towel and rubbed it 
over his face and hands. He took a comb and 
carefully arranged his wig. He found another 
bottle, with a spray attached to it, and squeez- 
ing a bulb, covered his shirt and coat with a 
fine cloud of scent, did the same to his hand- 
kerchief; and then with a ing face, like 
a man who has done his duty by the world 
= is well pleased, turned to Ashenden and 
Said: 


“Now I am ready to brave the day.” 

When they approached the frontier, Ashen- 
den, remembering the General’s significant 
gesture when he was suddenly awakened in the 
night, said to him: 

“Tf you’ve got a revolver on you I think 
you’d better give it to me. With my diplo- 
matic passport they’re not likely to search me, 
but they might take it into their heads to go 
through you and we don’t want to have any 
bothers.” 

“Tt is hardly a weapon, it is only a toy,” re- 
turned the Mexican, taking out of his hip 
pocket a fully loaded revolver of formidable 
dimensions. “I do not like parting with it even 
for an hour; it gives me the feeling that I am 
not fully dressed. But you are quite right, we 
do not want to take any risks. I will give you 
my knife as well.. I would always rather use a 
knife than a revolver; I think it is a more ele- 
gant weapon.” 

“T dare say it is only a matter of habit,” 
answered Ashenden. ‘Perhaps you are more 
at home with a knife.” 

“Anyone can pull a trigger, but it needs a 
man to use a knife.” 

To Ashenden it looked as though it were in 
a single movement that he tore open his vest 
and from his belt snatched and opened a 
long knife of murderous aspect. He handed it 
to Ashenden with a pleased smile on his large, 
ugly and naked face. 

“There’s a pretty piece of work for you, Mr. 
Somerville. I’ve never seen a better bit of 
steel in my life—you can cut a cigaret paper 
with it and you can hew down an oak.” 

He closed it with a click and Ashenden put 
it along with the revolver in his pocket. 

“Have you anything else?” 

“My hands,” replied the Mexican with ar- 
rogance, “but those I dare say the customs 
officials will not make trouble about.” 

Ashenden remembered the Mexican’s iron 
grip when they shook hands and slightly 
shuddered. They were large and long and 
smooth; there was not a hair on them nor on 
the wrists, and with the pointed, rosy, mani- 
cured nails, there was veally somthing sinister 
about them. 

Ashenden and General Carmona went 
through the formalities at the frontier inde- 
pendently and when they returned to their 
carriage Ashenden handed back to his com- 
panion the revolver and the knife. 

He sighed. ‘Now I feel more comfortable. 
What do you say to a game of cards?” 

“T should like it,’”’ said Ashenden. 
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The Hairless Mexican opened his bag again 
and from a corner extracted a greasy pack of 
French cards. He asked Ashenden whether 
he played écarté and when Ashenden told him 
that he did not, suggested piquet. This was a 
game that Ashenden was not unfamiliar with 
so they settled the stakes and began. Since 
both were in favor of quick action they played 
the game of four hands, doubling the first and 
last. 

Ashenden had good enough cards, but the 
General seemed notwithstanding always to 
have better. Ashenden kept his eyes open and 
he was not careless of the possibility that his 
antagonist might correct the inequalities of 
chance, but he saw nothing to suggest that 
everything was not aboveboard. 

He lost game after game. He was capoted 
and rubiconed. The score against him 
mounted up and up till he had lost something 
like a thousand francs, which at that time was 
a tidy sum. At last the General flung himself 
against the back of his seat. 

“By the way, my friend, does the British 
Government pay your card losses when you 
are on a mission?” he asked. 

“Tt certainly doesn’t.” 

“Well, I think you have lost enough. If it 
went down on your expense account I would 
have proposed playing till we reached Rome, 
but you are sympathetic to me. If it is your 
own money I do not want to win any more 
of it.” 

He picked up the cards and put them away. 
Ashenden somewhat ruefully took out a num- 
ber of notes and handed them to the Mexican. 
He counted them and with his usual neatness 
put them carefully folded in his pocketbook. 
Then, leaning forward, he patted Ashenden 
almost affectionately on the knee. 

“T like you, you are modest and unassuming, 
you have not the arrogance of your country- 
men, and I am sure that you will take my ad- 
vice in the spirit in which it is meant. Do not 
play piquet with people you don’t know.” 

Ashenden was somewhat mortified and per- 
haps his face showed it, for the Mexican ‘seized 
his hand. 

“My dear fellow, I have not hurt your feel- 
ings? I would not do that for the world. You 
do not play piquet worse than most piquet- 
players. It is not that. If we were going to be 
together longer I would teach you how to win 
at cards. One plays cards to win money and 
there isno sense in losing.”’ 

“T-thought it was only i in love and war that 
all things* were fair,” said Ashenden, with a 
chuckle. 

“Ah, I am glad to see you smile. That‘is the 
way to take a loss. I see that you have good 
humor and good sense. You will go far in life. 
When I-get back to Mexico and am in posses- 
sion of:my estates again you must come to stay 
with me. I will treat you like a king.” 

He began telling Ashenden of the vast ter- 
ritories, the haciendas and the mines in Mexico, 
of which he had been dispossessed. He told 
him of the feudal state in which he lived. It 
did not matter whether what he said was true 
or not, for those sonorous phrases of his were 
fruity with the rich-distilled perfumes of ro- 
mance. He described a spacious life that 
seemed to belong to anothér age and his elo- 
quent gestures brought before the mind’s eye 
tawny distances and vast green plantations, 
great herds of cattle, and in the moonlit night 
the song of blind singers that melted in the air 
and the twanging of guitars. 

“Everything I lost, everything. In Paris I 
was driven to earn a pittance by giving Spanish 
lessons or showing Americans—A mericanos del 
Norte, 1 mean—the night life of the city. I 
who have flung away a thousand duros on a 
dinner have been forced to buy my bread like 
a blind Indian. Patience. Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward, but misfor- 
tune cannot last forever. The time is ripe and 
soon we shall strike our blow.” 

He took up the greasy pack of cards and set 
them out in a number of little piles. 

“Let us see what the cards say. They never 
lie. Ah, if I had only had greater faith in them 
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I should have avoided the only action of my 
life that has weighed heavily on me. ‘ My con- 
science is at ease. I did what any man would 
do under the circumstances, but I regret that 
necessity forced upon me an action that I 
would willingly have avoided.” 

He looked through the cards, set some of 
them on one side on a system Ashenden did not 
understand, shuffled the remainder and once 
more put them in little piles. 

“The cards warned me, I will never deny 
that, their warning was clear and_ definite. 
Love and a dark woman, danger, betrayal and 
death. It was as plain as the nose on your face. 
Any fool would have known what it. meant 
and I have been playing the cards all my life. 
There is hardly an action that I make without 
consulting them. There are no. excuses: I 
was besotted. 

““Ah, you of the Northern races do not know 
what love means, you do not know how it ean 
prevent you from sleeping, how it can take 
your desire for food away so that you dwindle 
as if from a fever, you do not understand 
what a frenzy it is so that you are like a mad- 
man and you will stick at nothing to satisfy 
your desire. A man like me is capable of every 
folly and every crime when he is in love, sz, 
Senor, and of heroism. He is god, he is devil. 
Women have been my ruin.” 

Once more the Hairless Mexican glanced at 
the cards, took some out of the little piles and 
left others in. He shuffled them again. 

“T have been loved by multitudes of women. 
I do not say it in vanity. I offer no explana- 
tion. It is mere matter of fact. Go to Mexico 
City and ask them what they know of Manuel 
Carmona and of his triumphs. Ask them how 
many women have resisted Manuel Carmona.” 

Ashenden, frowning a little, watched him re- 
flectively. He wondered whether R, that 
shrewd felléw.who chose his instruments with 
such a sure instinct, had not made a mistake, 
and hé was uneasy. Did the Hairless Mexican 
really believe that he was irresistible or was he 
merely a blatant liar? In the course of his 
manipulations he had thrown out all the cards 
in the pack but four and these lay now in front 
of him face downwards and side by side. He 
touched them one by one but did not turn 
them up. 

“There is fate,” he said, “and no power on 
earth can change it. I hesitate. This is a 
moment that always fills me with apprehension 
and I have to steel myself to turn over the cards 
that may tell me that disaster awaits me. I 
am a brave man, but sometimes I have reached 
this stage and not had the courage to look at 
the four fatal cards.” 

Indeed now he eyed the backs of them with 
an anxiety he did not try to disguise. 

‘What was I saying to you?” 

“You were telling me that women found your 
fascinations irresistible.” 

“Once, all the same, I found a woman who 
resisted me. I saw her first in a house, a casa de 
mujeres in Mexico City. She was going down 
the stairs s I went up; she was not very beau- 
tiful, I had had a hundred more beautiful, but 
she had something that took my fancy and I 
told the old woman who kept the house to send 
her to me; they call her La Marquesa. She 
said that the girl was not an inmate, but came 
there only from time to time and had left. I 
told her to have her there next evening and not 
to let her go till Icame. But I was delayed and 
when I arrived La Marquesa told me that the 
girl had said she was not used to being kept 
waiting and had gone. 

“T am a good-natured fellow and I do not 
mind if women are capricious and teasing, that 
is part of their charm, so with a laugh I sent her 
a note of a hundred duros and promised that on 
the following day I would be punctual. But 
when I went, on the minute, La Marquesa 
handed me back my hundred duros and told me 
the girl did not fancy me. I laughed at her im- 
pertinence. I took off the diamond ring I was 
wearing and told the old woman to give her 
that and see whether it would induce her to 
change her mind. 

“In the morning La Marquesa brought me in 





return for my ring—a red carnation. I told the 
old woman to go to the girl and say that [ 
would give her a thousand dollars to dine with 
me that night. Presently she came back with 
the answer that the girl would come on the con- 
dition that I allowed her to go home immedi- 
ately after dinner. 

“T accepted with a shrug of the shoulders, 
I did not think she was serious. I thought that 
she was saying that only to make herself more 
desired. She came to dinner at my house. Did 
I say she was not beautiful? She was the most 
beautiful, the most exquisite creature I had 
ever met. I was trembling with passion. 

“T asked her why she had treated me so casu- 
ally and she laughed in my face. I laid myself 
out to be agreeable. I exercised all my skill. 
I surpassed myself. But when we finished din- 
ner she rose from her seat. I asked her where 
she was going. She told me that I had prom- 
ised to let her go and she trusted me as a man of 
honor to keep my word. I expostulated. I 
reasoned, I raved, I stormed. She held me to 
my word. All I couid induce her to do was to 
consent to dine with me the following night on 
the same terms. 

“You will think I was a fool—I was the hap- 
piest man alive; for seven days I paid her a 
thousand silver duros to dine with me. Every 
evening I waited for her with my heart in my 
mouth, as nervous as a novillero at his first bull- 
fight, and every evening she played with me, 
laughed at me, coquetted with me and drove 
me frantic. I was madly in love with her. 

“T am a patriot and I love my country. A 
small band of us had got together and made up 
our minds that we no longer could put up with 
the misrule from which we were suffering. Our 
plans were made and we were ready to strike. 
I had an infinity of things to do, but I was so 
besotted over this woman that I could see to 
nothing. 

“You would have thought that I should be 
angry with her for making such a fool of me, me 
who had never known what it was not to 
gratify my smallest whim; i did not believe 
that she refused me to inflame my desires, I be- 
lieved that she told the plain truth when she 
said that she would not give herself to me until 
she loved me. She said it was for me to make 
her love me. 

“I thought her an angel. I was ready to 
wait, I felt that sooner or later my passion was 
so consuming that it must communicate itself 
to her; it was like a fire on the prairie that de- 
vours everything about it; and at last—she said 
she loved me. My emotion was so terrific that 
I thought I should fall down and die. 

“T would have given her everything I pos- 
sessed in the world, I would have torn down the 
stars from heaven to deck her hair, I wanted to 
do something to prove to her the extravagance 
of my love; and that night when she lay in my 
arms I told her of our plot and who we were 
that were concerned in it. 

“TI felt her body stiffen with attention; a 
suspicion seized me and all at once I remem- 
bered what the cards had told me—love and a 
dark woman, danger, betrayal and death. 
Three times they’d said it and I wouldn’t heed. 

“TJ made no sign that I had noticed anything. 
She nestled up against my heart and told me 
that she was frightened to hear such things and 
asked me ‘if so and so was concerned. I an- 
swered her: One after the other, with infinite 
cunning, between her kisses she cajoled me into 
giving-every detail of the plot, and now I was 


certain, as certain as I am that-you sit before ~ 
me, that she was a spy set to allure me with” 


her devilish charm. 


“The lives of all of us were in her hands and b * 


knew that if she left that room, in twenty-four 
hours we should be dead men. And I loved her, 
I loved her; oh, words cannot tell you the agony 
of desire that burned my heart. I knew that 
she must not leave the room alive and I feared 
that if I delayed my courage would fail me. 

“J think I shall sleep,’ she said. 

“ Sleep, my dove,’ [ answered. 


“ ¢ Alma de mi corazon,’ she called me, ‘Soul of | 


my heart.’ They were the last words she 
spoke. Ina little while I knew by the regular 
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ice -- hot water -- and a soap 
especially made for a sensitive skin 


Using the famous Woodbury treat- 
ment for blackheads .. . Clean, sound, 
hygienic—in accordance with the views 
of the best modern skin specialists 


LACKHEADS are one of the com- 

monest, most annoying, most ob- 
stinate of skin troubles. The finest skin is 
not immune to them. Tiny defects they 
are... particles of fat or skin debris hard- 
ening in the pores— 

But because they suggest something 
wrong, something faulty, where all should 
be faultless—because they destroy the 
poetry of a beautiful skin, and bring the 
mind with a shock to thoughts of common 
als—no woman should suffer them for a 
moment. 


A famous skin specialist has worked out 
the proper method of dealing with black- 
heads. Ice... hot water... and a soap 
especially made for a sensitive skin, sooth- 
ing, tonic, gently stimulating. Use it 
tonight! 


Before retiring, apply hot cloths to the 
face until the skin is reddened. Then 
with a rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
rub it into the skin thoroughly, with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear hot water, then with cold. Finish 
by rubbing your face for thirty seconds 
witha pieceofice. Toremove blackheads 
already formed, protect the fingers with 
absorbent cotton and press out the 
blackheads. Sponge with alcohol or 
hydrogen peroxide solution. 


Your own doctor will approve this treat- 
ment—clean, sound, hvgienic. The very 





Copyright, 1027, 
by The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 


first time you use it, it will help your skin 
‘give it new purity and softness. 


This is only one of the famous Wood- 
bury skin treatments. If you have never 
used them, they will be a revelation to you 
of what you can do to improve your skin. 
Thousands of beautiful women to- 
day make them a regular part of their 
toilet. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. On sale at all drug 
stores and toilet goods counters. 








Is one of these conditions keep- 
ing your skin from being 
attractive? 

Blackheads 


Blemishes (acne) 
Excessive otliness 


Dryness, scaliness 
Sallowness 
Large pores 


The treatment for each of these troubles 
and the famous Woodbury ice treatment 
for normal skins are given in the free 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 




















“ . . such a lovely skin” 


Send for the Woodbury Trial Set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1623 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me the 
new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, the Facial Cream and Powder, the Cold 
Cream, the treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love 
to Touch,” and instructions for the new complete 
Woodbury “ Facial.” 

In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1623 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 








Name_ 





Street__ 
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A Hint to Those 
with Pipe-Smokers 
on Christmas Lists 


The following letter may prove to be 
a Christmas tip to those who have pipe- 
smokers on their Christmas lists: 





Carney’s Point, N. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co. January 7, 1927 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

My son noticed your advertisement 
in a magazine. He sent for the sam- 
ple in my name, and when the sample 
of Edgeworth arrived I thought per- 

“haps some friend had sent you my 
name. 

The boy questioned me_ several 
times whether I liked the new pipe 
tobacco. When I told him I liked it 
better than any I had ever used, he 
surprised me by giving me a one- 
pound box for Christmas. 

I might say that I do not hear any 
complaint from my wife about any 
more vile pipes. 

Very truly yours, 
James L. Vaughan 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edgeworth 
are the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and 
the 8-ounce tin. Both are provided at 
Christmas time with appropriate wrap- 
pings. Each size contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed, and each is packed in a 
good-looking 
decorated 
gift carton 
printed in 
colors. Prices 
—$1.65 for 
the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8- 
ounce tins are 
75c each. 

Please ask 
your tobacco 
dealer for the 
Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly offer 
the following 
servicetoyou: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75¢c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped; also a list of names and ad- 
dresses of those you wish to remember, 
with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 

Personal: Perhaps you yourself are not 
acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, send 
your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 4 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. We shall be glad to send 
you free samples of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors, holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 





On your radio — tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
Va.— the Edgeworth Station. Wave length iti 
meters) 1180 kilocycles. : 
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movement of her breast that she was asleep. 

“You see, I loved her, I could not bear that 
she should suffer; she was a spy, yes, but I felt 
that I must spare her the terror of knowing 
what must happen. Poor thing, poor thing, I 
could have cried for pity for her. 

“T drew my arm very gently from around 
her—my left arm that was, my right was free— 
and raised myself on my hand. But she was so 
beautiful, I turned my face away when I drew 
the knife with all my strength across her lovely 
throat. Without awaking she passed from 
sleep to death.” 

He stopped and stared frowning at the four 
cards that still lay, backs upward, waiting to 
be turned up. 

“Tt was in the cards. Why did I not take 
their warning? I will not look at them. Take 
them away.” 

With a violent gesture he swept the whole 
pack onto the floor. 

“Though I am a free-thinker I had masses 
said for her soul.” 

But they were parting at Rome and 
Ashenden thought it necessary to come to 
an understanding with his companion about 
their respective movements. The Mexican 
was going to Brindisi and Ashenden to Naples. 


He meant to lodge at the Hotel de Belfast, 


a large second-rate hotel near the harbor. 

It would be as well to let the General have 
the number of his room so that he could come 
up if necessary without inquiring of the porter, 
and at the next stopping-place Ashenden got 
an envelop from the station buffet and made 
him address it in his own writing to himself at 
the post-office in Brindisi. All Ashenden had 
to do then was to write a number on a sheet of 
paper and post it. 

‘ The Hairless Mexican shrugged his shoul- 
ers 

“To my mind all these precautions are rather 
childish. There is absolutely no risk. But 
whatever happens you may be quite sure that I 
will not compromise you.” 

“This is not the sort of job that I’m very 
familiar with,” said Ashenden. ‘I’m content 
to follow the Colonel’s instructions and know 
no more about it than it’s essential I should.” 

“Quite so. Should the exigencies of the 
situation force me to take a drastic step and I 
get into trouble, I shall of course be treated as 
a political prisoner. Sooner or later Italy is 
bound to come into the war on the side of the 
Allies and I shall be released. I have consid- 
ered everything. But I beg you very seriously 
to have no more anxiety about the outcome.” 

But when at last they separated and Ash- 
enden found himself alone in a carriage on the 
way to Naples he heaved a great sigh of relief. 
He was glad to be rid of that chattering, fan- 
tastic creature. The Mexican was gone to 
meet Constantine Andreadi at Brindisi, and if 
half of what he had told Ashenden was true, 
Ashenden could not but congratulate himself 
that he did not stand in the Greek spy’s shoes. 

He wondered what sort of man the spy was. 
There was a grimness in the notion of his com- 
ing across the blue Ionian, with his confiden- 
tial papers and his dangerous secrets, all un- 
conscious of the noose into which he was 
putting his head. Well, that was war, and 
only fools thought it could be waged with kid 
gloves on. 

Ashenden arrived in Naples and having 
taken a room at the hotel, wrote its number 
on asheet of paper and posted it to the 
Hairless Mexican. He went to the British 
Consulate, where R had arranged to send 
any instructions he might have for him, 
and found that they knew about him and 
everything was in order. Then he made up his 
mind to amuse himself. 

On the fourth morning when Ashenden, hav- 
ing just stepped out of his bath, was trying to 
dry himself on a towel that absorbed no mois- 
ture, his door was quickly opened and a man 
slipped into his room. 

“What d’you want?” cried Ashenden. 

“Tt’s all right. .Don’t you know me?” 

“Good Lord, it’s the Mexican! What have 
you done to yourself?” 


He had changed his wig and wore now a black 
one, close-cropped, that fitted on his head like 
acap. It entirely altered the look of him ang 
though this was still odd enough, it was quite 
different from that which he had borne before, 
He wore a shabby gray suit. 

“T can stop only a minute. 
shaved.” 

Ashenden felt his cheeks suddenly redden, 
“You found him, then?” 

“That wasn’t difficult. He was the only 
Greek passenger on the ship. I went on board 
when she got in and asked for a friend who 
had sailed from the Pirzeus. I said I had come 
to meet a Mr. George Diogenidis. I pretended 
to be much puzzled at his not coming and I got 
into conversation with Andreadi. He’s travel. 
ing under a false name. He calls himself 
Lombardos. I followed him when he landed 
and do you know the first thing he did? He 
went into a barber’s and had his beard shaved, 
What do you think of that?” 

“Nothing. Anyone might have his beard 
shaved.” 

“That is not what I think. He wanted to 
change his appearance. Oh, he’s cunning, | 
admire the Germans, they leave nothing to 
chance; he’s got his whole story pat, but I'll 
tell you that in a minute.” 

“By the way, you’ve changed your appear- 
ance too.” 

“Ah, yes, this is a wig I’m wearing; it makes 
a difference, doesn’t it?” 

“T never should have known you.” 

“One has to take precautions. We are 
bosom friends. We had to spend the day in 
Brindisi and he cannot speak Italian. He was 
glad to have me help him and we traveled 
together. I have brought him to this hotel 
He says he is going to Rome tomorrow, but 
I shall not let him out of my sight; I do not 
want him to give me the slip. He says that he 
wants to see Naples and I have offered to show 
him everything there is to see.” 

“Why isn’t he going to Rome today?” 

“That is part of the story. He pretends he 
is a Greek business man who has made money 
during the war. He says he was the owner of 
two coasting steamers and has just sold them. 
Now he means to go to Paris and have his 
fling. I tried to get him to talk. I told him! 
was a Spaniard and had been to Brindisi to ar- 
range communications with Turkey about war 
material. He listened to me and I saw he was 
interested, but he told .me nothing and of 
course I did not think it wise to press him, 
He has the papers on his person.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He is not anxious about his suitcase, but 
he feels every now and then around his middle 
—they’re either in a belt or in the lining of his 
vest.” 

“Why the devil did you want to bring him 
to this hotel?” 

“T thought it would be more’ convenient, 
We may want to search his luggage.” 

“Are you staying here too?” 

“No, I am not such a fool as that; I told 
him I was going to Rome by the night train and 
would not take a room. But I must go—I 
promised to meet him outside the barber's. 
Where shall I find you tonight if I want you?” 

Ashenden for an instant eyed the Hairless 
Mexican, then with a slight frown looked away. 

“T shall spend the evening in my room.” 

“Very well, Will you just see that there’s 
nobody in the passage?” 

Ashenden opened his door and looked out. 
He saw no one. The hotel in point of fact at 
that season was nearly empty. There were 
few foreigners in Naples and trade was bad. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Ashenden. 

The. Hairless Mexican walked boldly out. 
Ashenden closed the door behind him. He 
shaved and slowly dressed. The sun was 
shining as brightly as usual on the square out- 
side the hotel and the people who passed, the 
shabby little carriages with their scrawny 
horses, had the same air as before, but they 
did not any longer fill Ashenden with gaiety. 
He was not comfortable. 

He went out and called as was his habit at 
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The Business of Keep- 
ing Youth and Beauty 


on Tiptoe is one of 


the Arts of Life! 


» 


O guard in all its unspoiled freshness 

that lovely gift called Youth; to con- 
trive to look twenty until one is thirty- 
five—or more! To be fleet as Diana, racing 


with the years! What could be for any woman 
a more thrilling pursuit? 


Pe aig ee, 





But you must follow the aim of beauty cour- 
ageously, with perseverance and patience! 
You can’t be a skinflint toward your beauty, 
taking care of your skin just now and then! 
You can’t give yourself a furious facial today, 
neglecting it tomorrow. 


Strange as it may seem, however, few women 
have grasped these A B C’s of 
beauty culture! Recently we asked 
hundreds of women how they take 
care of their skin. The answers 
were shocking! 


Scores admit they’d love to look 
young and pretty, but they just 
don’t seem to know how! Others 
declare they know, but admit they 
forget! 


R dears, how short-sighted! 
Giving the skin some simple 
form of daily care is as important 
as brushing one’s teeth! And the 
woman who has a spark of imagi- 
nation even takes pleasure in devoting a few 
moments each day to this richly rewarding 
end! 


If you'll follow for just a few weeks the 
simple program outlined here, we’re sure you'll 
be better looking, more attractive, more vital 
than when you began. 


Perhaps you think your face is really clean! 
But is it? Examine your chin and nose with a 
magnifying glass. You'll get a jolt that will 
send you skipping to the cold cream jar! Oil, 


Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener—delightful for 
toning, freshening 
and firming the skin 
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you G Skinfy; 
toward your Bequty > 


powder, perspiration and dust, unless removed 


regularly, become caked at the very roots of 


the pores. So at least twice a day your skin 


uP yOuR SKIN. 





must be freed by the gentle ministrations of a 
pure cleansing cream. 

For this try Pond’s. Its pure fine oils, melt- 
ing and spreading, go after the dirt in the 
depths of your pores! Use it generously, ap- 
plying with light upward and outward strokes. 


And for removing the Cream do you know 
about the perfectly exquisite Tissues you can 
buy now in any store? Pond’s just simply had 
to make them. The women we talked to fairly 
begged us for tissues soft and fine enough. So 
now you can buy tissues of such good quality 
and so ample that they absorb all oil and 









Pond’s Two Creams—to 

cleanse, protect, and finish 

—chosen by distinguished 
women everywhere 


SPONSORED by 


H. M. THE QUEEN of SPAIN 
H. R. H. THE DUCHESSE DE VENDOME 
H. R. H. EULALIA, INFANTA of SPAIN 
LADY LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 
THE COUNTESS of OXFORD and ASQUITH 
Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT 
Miss ANNE MORGAN 


Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues—softas fine 
old linen—for re- 
moving cold cream 





Ing 


moisture instantly, never rolling up into horrid 


little balls! 


These same women we interviewed gave us 
still another idea. They said, “What feels as 
fresh to the skin as a dip in a mountain pool?” 
We couldn’t answer that question then. But 
we can now. 


OND’S new Skin Freshener, used when you 
first get up in the morning gives you just this 
very sensation! There never was such a delicious 
awakening, such refreshment for the skin! 
Also use it invariably after the cold cream cleans- 
ing. It leaves your skin cool, refreshed, firmer, the 
pores closed, every tiniest trace of cream gone! 
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A special healing ingredient quite its own, pre- 
vents any little roughness or soreness of the skin. 
So you need not fear its frequent use. 


Were you ever so lovely as now? You look and 
feel as smooth and fair as a lily. Oh! But wait! 
There’s one more touch! Brush over your skin the 
tiniest bit of that exquisite finishing Cream Pond’s 
also makes. Of course you know it—Fond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. Feather-light, it gives your skin an 
alabaster glow, an almost miraculous fineness and 
smoothness. 

Now you're ready for your favorite 
rouge, your powder tinted to blend 
with your natural coloring. Never did 
they go on so smoothly, so naturally 
—cling so long! 

These four products made by Pond’s 
—used faithfully every day—will keep 
for you these same youthful looks just 
as surely in your maturer years. 


NEW 14¢ OFFER—Send a dime 
and 4c in stamps for samples of Pond’s 
Two Creams, Pond’s new Skin Fresh- 
ener, and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues 
—enough of the latter two to last a week. 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Tue Ponp’s Extrracr Company, Dept. Z 
112 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find dime and 4 cents in stamps 
for samples of Pond’s Two Creams, Skin 
Freshener and Cleansing Tissues. 

Name. 
S:reet 


City 
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‘<Just notice the fine 
skins of the men who 
shave with 


Williams’’ 


HERE’S ‘A 
CAP YOU 
CAN’T LOSE 






The Cre am that 
keeps FACES 





Many days of smooth, comfort- 
able shaves, of keeping your face 
FIT, are packed in every tube of 
Williams Shaving Cream. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
its major ingredients triple 
distilled 
ABSOLUTELY MILD— 
as millions of sensitive 
Skins can testify 
ABSOLUTELY UNCOLORED— 
of an ultra purity that 
needs no mask 
Behind it lie 87 years of specialized 
study of what is best for beard 
and skin. 

The drug clerk knows. He’ll tell 
you.” “SRR, gta... ei4 sometimes 
they change...... but they all come 
back to Williams!” 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Montreal, Canada 


Next time say 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 
please! 


the Consulate to ask if there was a telegram 
for him. Nothing. Then he went to Cook’s 
and looked up the trains to Rome: there was 
one soon after midnight and another at five 
in the morning. He wished he could catch the 
first. He did not know what were the Mexi- 
can’s plans; if he really wanted to get to Cuba 
he would do well to make his way to Spain, and, 
glancing at the notices in the oflice, Ashenden 
saw that next day there was a ship sailing 
from Naples to Barcelona. 

Ashenden was bored with Naples. The glare 
in the streets tired his eyes, the dust was in- 
tolerable, the noise was deafening. He went to 
the galeria and had a drink. In the afternoon 
he went to a moving-picture. Then, going 
back to his hotel; he said that he would be 
starting so early in the morning he preferred to 
pay his bill at once and take his luggage to the 
station. He left in his room only a dispatch 
case in which were his code and a book or two. 
He dined.: Then, returning to the hotel, he sat 
down to wait for the Hairless Mexican. 

He. could not conceal from himself the fact 
that he was exceedingly nervous. He-began to 
read, but the book was tiresome, and he tried 
another; his attention wandered and he looked 
at his watch. The time went very slowly; he 
took up his book again, making up his mind 
that he would not look at his watch till he had 
read thirty pages, but though he ran his eyes 
conscientiously down one page after another 
he could not tell more than vaguely what it 
was he read. He looked at his watch. Good 
Lord, it was only half past ten. 

He wondered where the Hairless Mexican 
was, and what he was doing; he was afraid he 
would make a mess of things. It was.a horrible 
business. Then it struck him that*he had bet- 


He smoked innumerable cigarets. . He looked 


A thought struck him and his heart began to 
beat against his chest; out of curiosity he 
counted his pulse and was surprised’to find that 
it was quite normal. Though it was a warm 
night and the room was stuffy, his hands and 
feet were icy cold. What a nuisance it was, he 
reflected irritably, to have an imagination that 
conjured up pictures of things that you didn’t 
in the least want to see! 

From his standpoint as a writer he had often 
considered murder and his mind went to that 
fearful description of one in “Crime and Pun- 
| ishment.” He did not want to think of this 
| topic, but it forced itself upon him; his book 
| dropped to his knees and staring at the wall in 
| front of him—it had a brown wall-paper with a 
pattern of dingy roses—he asked himself how, 
if one had to, one would commit a murder in 
Naples. 

Of course there was the Villa, the great 
leafy garden facing the bay in which stood the 
aquarium; that was deserted at night and very 
dark; things happened there that did not bear 
the light of day and prudent persons after 
dusk avoided its sinister paths. Beyond Posi- 
lippo the road was very solitary and there 
were byways that led up the hill in which by 
night you never would meet a soul, but how 
would you induce a man who had any nerves 
to go there? You might suggest a row in the 
bay, but the boatman who hired the boat 
would see you; it was doubtful indeed if he 
would let you go on the water alone. There 
were disreputable hotels down by the harbor 
where no questions were asked of persons who 
arrived late at night without luggage; but here 
again the waiter who showed you your room 
had the chance of a good look at you and you 
had on entering to sign an ¢laborate question- 
naire. 

Ashenden looked at his watch. He was very 
tired. He sat now notzeven trying to read, 
his mind a blank. es 

Then the door openéd ‘softly and he sprang 
to his feet. His flesh crept. The Hairless 
Mexican stood beforé:him.. 

“Did I startle you?” he asked, smiling. “I 
thought you would prefer me not to knock.” 

“Did anyone see you come in?” 

“T was let in by the night-watchman; he was 
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ter shut the window and draw the curtains.! 


at his watch and, it was a quarter past eleven..- 


asleep when I rang and didn’t even look at me, 
I’m sorry I’m so late, but I had to change.” 

The Hairless Mexican wore now the clothes 
he had traveled down in and his fair wig. It 
was extraordinary how different, he looked, 
He was bigger and more flamboyant; the very 
shape of his face was altered. His eyes were 
shining and he seemed in excellent spirits, 
He gave Ashenden a glance. 

“How white you are, my friend. 
you’re not nervous?” ° 

“Have you got the documents?” 

“No. He hadn’t got them on him. This is 
all he had.” 

He put down on the table a bulky pocket- 
book and.a passport. 

“T don’t want them,” said Ashenden quickly, 
“Take them.” 

With a shrug of the shoulders the Hairless 
Mexican put these articles back in his pocket. 

“What was in his belt? You said he kept 
feeling round his middle.” . 

“Only money. I’ve looked through the 
pocketbook. It contains nothing but private 
letters and photographs of women. He must 
have locked the documents in his grip before 
coming out with me this evening. I’ve got the 
key of his room. We’d better go and look 
through his luggage.” 

Ashenden felt a sensation of sickness in the 
pit of his stomach. He hesitated. The Mexi- 
can smiled not unkindly. 

“There’s no risk, amigo,” he said, as though 
he were reassuring a small boy, “but if you 
don’t feel happy, I'll go alone.” 

“No, I’ll come with you,” said Ashenden. 

“There’s no one awake in the hotel and Mr. 
Andreadi.won’t disturb us. Take off your 
shoes if you like.” 

Ashenden did not answer. He frowned be- 
cause he noticed that his hands were slightly 
trembling. He unlaced his shoes and slipped 
them off. The Mexican did the same. 

“You'd better go first,” he said. ‘Turn to 
the left and go straight along the corridor. 
It’s number thirty-eight.” 

Ashenden opened the door and stepped out. 
The passage was dimly lighted. It exasperated 
him to feel so nervous when he could not but be 
aware that his companion was perfectly at 
ease. When they reached the door the Hair- 
less Mexican inserted the key, turned the lock 
and went in. He switched on the light. Ash- 
enden followed him and shut the door. He 
noticed that the shutters were closed. 

“Now we're all right. We can take our 
time.” 

The Mexican took a bunch of keys out of his 
pocket, tried one or two and at last hit upon the 
right one. The suitcase was filled with clothes. 

“Cheap clothes,” said the Mexican con- 
temptuously as he took them out. “My own 
principle is that it’s always cheaper in the end 
to buy the best. After all, one-is a gentleman 
or one isn’t a gentleman.” 

“Are you obliged to talk?” asked Ashenden. 

“A spice of danger affects people in different 
ways. It only excites me, but it puts you ina 
bad temper, amigo.” 

“You see, I’m scared and you’re not,” re- 
plied Ashenden with candor. 

“Tt’s merely a matter of nerves.” 

Meanwhile he felt the clothes, rapidly but 
with care, as he took them out. There were no 
papers of any sort in the suitcase. Then he took 
out his knife and slit the lining. It wasa cheap 
piece and the lining !was gummed to the 
material of which the grip was made. There 
was no possibility of anything being con- 
cealed in it. 

“They’re not here. They must be hidden in 
the room.” 

‘Are you sure he didn’t deposit them in some 
office? At one of the consulates, for example?” 

“He was never out of my sight for a moment 
except when he was getting shaved.” 

The Hairless Mexican opened the drawers 
and the cupboard. There was no carpet on 
the floor. He looked under the bed, in it, and 
under the mattress. His dark eyes shot up and 
down the room, looking for a hiding-place, and 
Ashenden felt that nothing escaped him. 


Surely 
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A morning’s “bag” 


u Somerville, Mass. 

Due To the confining nature of constant 
work as a calender operator I became run 
down. I was constipated. My head ached 
continually. I ate little and slept less. I was 
so tired and worn out that I lost all my 
former interest in hunting and other out- 
door sports. 

“A friend suggested that I try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I ate it for three months. 






“I WAS TROUBLED with constipation 
and stomach trouble for many years. I 
thought I could find nothing that would 
help me. But one day a friend told me 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast had done for 
him. I started eating three cakes a day 
and kept it up. As a result I felt better, 
looked better, snd was soon able to eat 
things that before had caused severe in- 
digestion. Fleischmann’s Yeast has liter- 
ally done wonders for me.” 
F, A. Jeter, 
Former Secretary of State, Boise, Idaho 





N O appetite . - headaches - - 


even my interest in Sports was gone” 


... Mr. Josepu P. Moore, Somerville, Mass. 


Nothing could have improved my con- 
dition more! The headaches disappeared 
entirely. Worry from constipation was at 
an end and I was again good for any out- 
door exertion. My appetite improved, and 
I slept like a top.” Joseph P. Moore 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a fresh 

corrective food, with the remarkable 
power to cleanse and stimulate the in- 
testines. It causes easy, natural and com- 
plete elimination of food wastes. Improves 
digestion and assimilation. Restores your 
complexion to the healthy clearness it 
should have. 

Order two or three days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer. Keep 
it in any cool dry place. And write today for a 
free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet. Address Health Research Dept. K-59, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York. 


This easy way to recapture health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, a cake 
before each meal or between meals. Eat it plain, in small 
pieces, or drink it dissolved in water—hot or cold—or eat it in 
any other way you prefer. For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake dissolved in a glass of hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. ‘Train yourself to 
regular daily habits. As your system is strengthened by eating 
yeast, you can gradually discontinue dangerous cathartics. 
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“DURING a particularly busy summer in 
Chicago I began to lose that soft, clear 
complexion which is a woman’s most 
valued asset. Sallowness developed. I be- 
came haggard and tired. My maid saved 
the situation. She began to appear at my 
bedside each morning with a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast dissolved in a glass of 
milk. Soon I ate my three cakes every 
day. Before long that tired feeling dis- 
appeared, and I regained my soft, clear 
complexion. I am glad that Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is available and fresh in every city 
where I play.” 
Sopute Tucker, New York City 

(the “International Singing Comedienne’’) 














I Like it! 


I’m grateful to Mennen. First, 
for Mennen Shaving Cream. And 
now for Skin Balm. 


Until Mennen made Skin Balm 
for me, there wasn’t a thing in the 
lotion line that agreed. with my 


ideas of what a man’s face tonic 


should be. I wanted something to 
remove objectionable face shine; 
something in a handy container 
that won’t break or spill all over 
the floor. I was sick of greasy, 
smeary, sticky stuff. For years I 
have wanted a lotion that will dry 
quickly and disappear. 


That is Skin Balm —made to my 
measure. Brisk and snappy as a 
bright December morning. Tones 
down that shiny after-shave glitter 
and prolongs that smooth, clean, 
fresh feel left by Mennen Shaving 





Cream. Heals scratches, nicks, cuts, 
blotches and cracked lips. So pro- 
tective against chapping, I ‘rub it 
on my hands, too. 


I might have known I could 
look to Mennen for a real man’s 
lotion, made and put up the way 
I like it. It certainly is made for 
me, and thousands like me. It’s 
my idea exactly, and I know you'li 
like it, too. The Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 


MENNsh 


SKIN BALM 
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“Perhaps he left them in charge of the clerk 
-down-stairs?” 

“T should have known it. And he wouldn’t 
| dare. They’re not here. I can’t understand 
| it.” 

He looked about the room irresolutely. He 
frowned in the attempt to guess at a solution 
of the mystery. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said Ashenden. 

“Tn a minute.” 

The Mexican went down on his knees, 
, quickly and neatly folded up the clothes, and 
, packed them up again. He locked the bag and 
|stood up. Then, putting out the light, he 
| slowly opened the door and looked out. He 
| beckoned to Ashenden and slipped into the pas- 
sage. When Ashenden had followed him he 
stopped and locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket and walked with Ashenden to his room. 
When finally they were inside it and the bolt 
was drawn, Ashenden heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Thank heaven, we’re out of that!” 

“There wasn’t really the smallest danger. 
But what are we to do now? The Colonel will 
be angry that the papers haven’t been found.” 

“T’m taking the five o’clock train to Rome. 
I shall wire for instructions there.” 

“Very well, I will come with you.” 

“T should have thought it would suit you 
‘better to get out of the country more quickly. 
There’s a boat tomorrow that goes to Barce- 
lona. Why don’t you take that and if neces- 

sary I can come to see you there?” 

The Hairless Mexican gave a little smile. 
“T see that you are anxious to get rid of me. 
Well, I won’t thwart a wish that your inexperi- 
ence in these matters excuscs. I will go to 
Barcelona. I have a visé for Spain.” 

Ashenden looked at his watch. It was a 
little after two. He had nearly three hours to 
wait. His companion comfortably rolled 
himself a cigaret. 

“What do you say to a little supper?” he 
asked. “I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 

The thought of food sickened Ashenden, but 
he was terribly thirsty. He did not want to go 
out with the Hairless Mexican, but neither did 
he want to stay in that hotel by himself. 

“Where could one go at this tour?” 

“Come along with me. I'll find you a place.” 

Ashenden put on his hat and tcok his dis- 
patch case in his hand. They went down- 
stairs. The porter in the hall was sleeping 
soundly on a mattress on the floor. As they 
passed the desk, walking softly in order not to 
wake him, Ashenden noticed a letter in the 
pigeonhole belonging to his room. He took it 
out and saw that it was addressed to him. They 
tiptoed out of the hotel and shut the door be- 
hind them. Then they walked quickly away. 

Stopping after a hundred yards or so under a 
lamp-post Ashenden took the letter out of his 
pocket and read it; it came from the Consulate 
and said: ‘The enclosed telegram arrived to- 
night and in case it is urgent I am sending it 
| round to your hotel by messenger.” It had 
| apparently been left some time before midnight 
| while Ashenden was sitting in his room. He 
opened the telegram and saw that it was in 
code. 

“Well, it’ll have to wait,” he said, putting 
it back in his pocket. 

The Hairless Mexican walked as though he 
knew his way through the deserted streets and 
Ashenden walked by his side. At last they 
came to a tavern in a blind alley, noisome and 
evil, and this the Mexican entered. 

“Tt’s not the Ritz,” he said, ‘“‘but at this hour 
of the night it’s only in a place like this that 
we stand a chance of getting something to eat.” 

Ashenden found himself in a long sordid 
room at one end of which a wizened young man 
sat at a piano; there were tables standing out 
from the wall on each side and against them 
benches. A number of persons, men and wo- 
men, were sitting about.. They were drinking 
beer and wine. The women were old and 
young, painted, hideous, and their gaiety was 
boisterous. When Ashenden and the Hairless 
Mexican came in they all stared and when they 
sat down at one of the tables Ashenden looked 
away in order not to meet the eyes, just ready 
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New Beauty in Smiles 


Remove Off-Color’” 
FILM that Clouds 


Your Teeth 


New Way Dentises 
Widely Advise 


Send coupon for 10-day free tube 








(Above) MRS. DAVID CABOT returns from shop- 

ping with the charming smile so many know. Pep- 

sodent and nothing else she trusts to keep it 
sparkling bright. 


UN your tongue across your teeth. 

Note whether or not you feel a film, 

a slippery sort of coating, covering them, 

If you do, you have found the reason 

why your teeth may look “off color.” 

Also, perhaps, why you feel yourself prone 
to tooth and gum disorders. 


Acccrding to present-day dental opinion, 
this film is the chief enemy of teeth and 
gums. An ever-forming enemy that ordi- 
nary brushing has failed to combat suc- 
cessfully. Thus a special film-removing 
dentifrice is advised by dentists. 

Film forms on teeth and clings. It 
establishes. a natural breeding place for 
the germs, resulting in decay. It spreads 
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(Above) DOLLS FROM FRANCE are greeting Betsy Farman with a surprise 
party. Each reteives a smile that only Pepsodent could keep so gleaming white. 




















(Above) THE EYES OF AN AUDIENCE often 
wander from dancing feet—-to brilliant smiles like 
those worn by Ann Pennington and Buster West 
in George White's ‘““Scandals.”’ That is why these 
celebrated stars take care to insure the permanent 
beauty of their teeth by daily use of Pepsodent. 


over the teeth and lays them open to 
bacterial attack. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, are a PROVED CAUSE of 
pyorrhea. 

Before effective film combatants were 
found, tooth and gum troubles were con- 
stantly on the increase. ‘Now, on dental 


advice, thousands are turning to the 
Special Film-Removing Dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. A tooth paste DIFFERENT 
in formula, theory and effect from any 
other known. 

Pepsodent, based on the dominant 
dental opinion of today, removes film 
scientifically from the teeth. It acts. to 
firm the gums. It acts to multiply the 
alkalinity of the saliva. It whitens and 
cleanses teeth as no old-time brushing 
has ever done. Use twice daily on teeth 
and gums as dentists urge. It will prove 
its results beyond all question to you. 





FREE —10-Day Tube 





Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1325, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Name 


Address.... 











Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. . . . « « « Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London,S.E.1,Eng. 

(Australia) Ltd.,137ClarenceSt.,Sydney, N.S.W 
Only one tube to a family 2612 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Radio - Is» BETTER - With - Dry » Battery - Power | t?, break into a smile, that sought his insinu- 








made to run 
the full race / 


Any horse can make a 


good start..... But it takes 
real stamina to finish! 


So it is with batteries. Stay- 
ing power is the quality to 
look for—unfailing power 
over a long period of serv- 
ice. Millions prefer Burgess 
Chrome Batteries for just this 
reason. They holdup..... 
They Jast. 


Next time, buy black and 
white striped Burgess Chrome . 
Batteries. You are certain to 
get longer and better service 
for your money. 


Chrom @ —the preserving ele- 


ment used in leather, 
metals, paints and other materials 
subject to wear, is also used in 
Burgess Batteries. It gives them un- 
usual staying power. Burgess Chrome 
Batteries are patented. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURG 
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FLASHLIGHT & RADIO 


BATTERIES 





atingly. 

The wizened pianist strummed a tune and 
several couples got up and began to dance. 
Since there were not enough men to go round 
some of the women danced together. The 
General ordered two plates of spaghetti and a 
bottle of Capri wine. When the wine was 
brought he drank a glassful greedily and then 
waiting for the pasta eyed the girls who were 
sitting at the other tables. 

“Do you dance?” he asked Ashenden. “I’m 
going to ask one of these girls to have a turn 
with me.” 

He got up and Ashenden watched him go up 
to one who had at least youth and flashing eyes 
to recommend her. She rose and he put his 
arm round her. He danced well. Ashenden 
saw him begin talking; the girl laughed and 
presently the look of indifference with which 
she had accepted his offer changed to one of 
interest. Soon they were chatting like old 
friends. The dance came to an end and 
putting her back at her table he returned to 
Ashenden and drank another glass of wine. 

“What do you think of my girl?” he asked. 
“Not bad, is she? It does one good to dance. 
Why don’t you ask one of them? This is a 


| nice place, is it not? You always can trust 


me to find anything like this. I have an in- 
stinct.” 

The pianist started again. The girl looked 
at the Hairless Mexican and when with his 
thumb he pointed to the floor she jumped up 
with alacrity. He buttoned up his coat, 
arched his back and standing by the side of 
the table waited for her to come to him. He 
swung her off, talking, smiling, and already he 
was hail-fellow-well-met with everyone in the 
room. In fluent Italian, with his Spanish 
accent, he exchanged badinage with one and 
the other. They laughed at his sallies. Then 
the waiter brought two heaped platefuls of 
spaghetti and when the Mexican saw them he 
stopped dancing with perfect unconcern and 
allowing his partner to get back to her table as 
she chose, hurried to his meal. 

“T’m ravenous,” he said. “And yet I ate a 
good dinner. Where did you dine? You’re 
going to eat some spaghetti, aren’t you?” 

“T have no appetite,” said Ashenden. 

But he started to eat and to his surprise 
found that he was hungry. The Hairless Mexi- 
can ate with huge mouthfuls, enjoying himself 
hugely; his eyes shone and he was loquacious. 
The girl he had danced with had in that short 
time told him all about herself and he repeated 
now to Ashenden what she had said. He 
stuffed huge pieces of bread into his mouth. 
He ordered another bottle of wine. 

“Wine?” he cried scornfully. “Wine is not 
a drink, only champagne; it does not even 
quench your thirst. Well, amigo, are you 
feeling better?” 

“I’m bound to say I am,” smiled Ashenden. 

“Practise, that is all you want, practise.” 
He stretched out his hand to pat Ashenden on 
the arm. 

“What’s that?” cried Ashenden with a start. 
“What’s that stain on your cuff?” 

The Hairless Mexican gave his sleeve a 
glance. “That? Nothing. It’s only blood. 
[ had a little accident and cut myself.” 

Ashenden was silent. His eyes sought the 
clock that hung over the door. 

“Are you anxious about your train? Let me 
have one more dance and then I'll accompany 
you to the station.” 

The Mexican got up and with his sublime 
self-assurance seized in his arms the woman 
who sat nearest to him and danced away with 
her. Ashenden watched him moodily. He was 
a monstrous, terrible figure with that blond wig 
and his hairless face, but he moved with a 
matchless grace; his feet were small and 
seemed to hold the ground like the’ pads of a 
cat or a tiger; his rhythm was wonderful and 
you could not but see that the bedizened crea- 
ture he danced with was intoxicated by his 
gestures. Sinister and grotesque though he 
was, there was in him now a feline elegance, 
even something of beauty, and you felt a 


secret, shameful fascination. To Ashenden he 
suggested one of those sculptures of the pre- 
Aztec hewers of stone, in which there are bar- 
barism and vitality, something terrible and 
cruel, and yet withal a brooding and significant 
beauty. 

All the same he would gladly have left him 
to finish the night by himself in that sordid 
dance-hall, but he knew that he must have a 
business conversation with him. He did not 
look forward to it without misgiving. He had 
been instructed to give General Manuel Car- 
mona certain sums in return for certain docu- 
ments. Well, the documents were not forth- 
coming, and as for the rest—Ashenden knew 
nothing about that; it was no business of his. 

The Hairless Mexican waved gaily as he 
passed him. “I will come the moment the 
music stops. Pay the bill and then I shall be 
ready.” 

Ashenden wished he could have seen into 
his mind. He could not even make a guess at 
its workings. Then the Mexican, with his 
scented handkerchief wiping the sweat from 
his brow, came back. 

“Have you had a good time, General?” 
Ashenden asked him. 

“T always have a good time. Poor white 
trash, but what do I care? I like to feel the 
body of a woman in my arms and see her eyes 
grow languid and her lips part as her desire for 
me melts the marrow in her bones like butter 
in the sun. Poor white trash, but women.” 

They sallied forth. The Mexican proposed 
that they should walk and in that quarter, at 
that hour, there would have been little chance 
of finding a cab; but the sky was starry. It 
was a summer night and the air was still. The 
silence walked beside them like the ghost of a 
dead man. When they neared the station the 
houses seemed on a sudden to take on a grayer, 
more rigid line, and you felt that the dawn was 
at hand. 

A little shiver trembled through the night. 
It was a moment of apprehension and the soul 
for an instant was anxious; it was as though, 
inherited down the years in their countless 
millions, it felt a witless fear that perhaps an- 
other day would not break. But they entered 
the station and the night once more enwrap} 
them. One or two porters lolled about like 
stage-hands after the curtain has rung down 
and the scene is struck. Two soldiers in dim 
uniforms stood motionless. 

The waiting-room was empty, but Ashenden 
and the Hairless Mexican went to sit in the 
most retired part of it. 

“T still have an hour before my train goes. 
I'll just see what this cable’s about.” 

He took it out of his pocket and from the dis- 
patch case got his code. He was not then using 
a very elaborate one. It was in two parts, one 
contained in a slim book and the other, given 
him on a sheet of paper and destroyed by him 
before he left Allied territory, committed to 
memory. 

Ashenden put on his spectacles and set to 
work. The Hairless Mexican sat in a corner of 
the seat, rolling himself cigarets and smoking; 
he sat there placidly, taking no notice of what 
Ashenden did, and enjoyed his feeling of. well- 
earned repose. Ashenden deciphered the 
groups of numbers one by one and as he got it 
out jotted down each word on a piece of paper. 
His method was to abstract his mind from the 
sense till he had finished, since he had discov- 
ered that if you took notice of the words as 
they came along you often jumped to a con- 
clusion and sometimes were led into error. So 
he translated quite mechanically without pay- 
ing attention to the words as he wrote them one 
after the other. When at last he had done he 
rea the completed message. It ran as follows: 

“Constantine Andreadi has been detained 
by illness at Pireus. He-will be unable to sail. 
Return to Geneva and await instructions.” 

At first Ashenden could not understand. 
He read it again. He shook from head to foot. 
Then, for once robbed of his self-possession, he 
blurted out, in a hoarse and furious whisper: 

“You bloody fool, you’ve killed the wrong 
man! 
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Now-for Christmas 
Enjoy the Magic of the S¢/ver Screen 
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Home Movies —A New Answer to that Age-Old Question— 
**What Shall I Give for Christmas?”’ 


NEW gift idea!Something 
different for Christmas. 
The gift unusual, for one 
who already ‘‘has every- 
thing.”’ A family gift 
that carries with it a 
thousand thrills — that 

affords more genuine pleasure, more en- 

joyment to a greater number of people, 
than anything else you might give. 

No wonder thousands are choosing a 
Ciné-Kodak for Christmas. For think of 
the fun—the sport—the personal satis- 
faction in home movie-making, the new 
dramatic art! 


The Miracle of Movies You Make Yourself 


Think of the movies you've always 
wanted to make—the children, friends, 
neighbors, outdoor trips. It’s so easy 
now anyone can do it with the assurance 
of professional results. 

Into the marvelous Ciné- 
Kodak camera weighing only ‘5 
pounds, Eastman Scientists have 
concentrated every necessity of 
movie production. 

Whata triumph in simplicity! 
No need to focus. No tripod. 
No grinding crank. Everything 
is there that you need . . . the 
non-essentials have been done 
away with. Just sight the camera, either 
from waist height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter whirls 
inside, and the film slides swiftly behind 
the always-teady lens. Instantly every 








Weighs but 5 pounds 


action within the scene be- 
fore you, every changing se- 
quence of light and shadow, 
is registered for all time on 
your film. 

After pressing the button, 
your work is done. No 
troublesome developing. No 
bother or fuss. We finish 
your films at no extra cost, 
and return them ready torun. 

Then with equal ease your 
films are shown. Switch on 
your Kodascope projector 


and instantly the screen becomes alive 
with action. Crisp and clear you see the 
pictures you've made. Drama. . 
ture... romance... in the lives of people 
you know and children you love parade 

















Sight camera from waist or eye level 


. adven- 


before your eyes in a swift pattern of light 


and shadow. ‘‘Your own movies!"’ They 


are as easy as that to make. 





. . . simplicity itself 
Ciné - Kodak embodies East- 
man’s forty years’ experience in 
devising easy picture-making 
methods for the amateur. 
biased by the precedents and 
prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who 
made ‘‘still’’ photography so 


-¢ Ciné-Kodak* 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


easy have now made home 
movie-making equally sim- 
ple for you. 

To supplement your pro- 
gram, Kodak Cinegraphs— 
100-foot reels of comedy, 
drama, travel, may be pur- 
chased at $7.50 per reel, and 
full length feature pictures 
of famous stars may be 
rented from any Kodascope 
Library. 

Official United States War 
Department movies of the 


World War, filmed in action by the Signal 
Corps, are also ready for youtorun. War 
Cinegraphs—200 feet per reel—$15 each. 
Special authentic war thriller, ‘‘America 
Goes Over’’—2000 feet—$150. 


Now costs only $140 


Today a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, 


Un- 


Name... 
Address 





CaS me 


Kodascope Projector and Screen, may be 
had for $140. 

Give a Ciné-Kodak for Christmas. 
Thousands of Kodak dealers have it ready 
to show you. For additional information, 
mail coupon below. 


5 ry ry 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. CS-5, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet 
telling me how I can easily make my own movics. 
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the warning of 


‘Coated Tongue” 


A COATED tongue, and the unpleasant 
breath that usually goes withit, is Nature’s 
unfailing signal of trouble ahead. 

It tells you of upset bodily processes. It 
warns you of intestinal stoppage—cause of 
many, many ills. 

Thousands of men and women who used 
to suffei frequently from headaches and from 
the other enervating effects of stoppage, now 
feei and look their beat by taking this simple 
precaution:— 

Each morning, these people look at the tell-tale 
tezgue. If it is white and furry, they nip trouble 
in ihe bud by taking Sal Hepatica, the approved 
effervzscent saline. 

Sal Hepatica clears the intestines of waste 
products — usually within a half hour. it pro- 
motes natural elimination by releasing the 
water secreted in the intestines. 


Sui Hepatica is beneficial, too, in the treat- 
ment of indigestion, poor complexion, hyper- 
acidity, rheumatism, auto-intoxication, and 
disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 

iving salines as the European zm Like these 
Coun waters, Sal Hepatica keeps you in- 
ternally clean and sweeps away the insidious 
poisons of waste. 

Dissolved in a glassful of water, Sal Hepatica 
makes a sparkling, refreshing drink. 

Keep free from headaches, from dull and 
draggy days. Look at your tongue every morn- 
ing. Whenever it is coated —whenever elimi- 
nation is sluggish, take Sal Hepatica at once. 

Send for the free booklet which explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intesti- 
nal stoppage and relieves other ills. 





Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. € 127, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Hepatica 
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The Stripes of the Tiger (Continued from page 89) 


find a white-haired woman when he came to 
Avignon—perhaps pass her in the street 
unrecognized. 

There was nothing she could do .. . Yes, 
one thing. Ariadne was sitting in a black 
corner of the room with an oblique view of the 
open door, and no view at all of the terrace 
outside. Even now, though her eyes never 
left that misty oblong, her two enemies might 
be standing just outside, where she could not 
see them, perfectly silent, perfectly immobile, 
listening, listening. Ariadne found the mere 
idea of it unendurable. She flitted across the 
room to a couch ranged against the back wall, 
exactly opposite the window, and sat there 
staring out into the gloom. The stretch of 
terrace in front of her was empty. 

Ariadne could see very well now. Above the 
low parapet the sky curved down, beautiful 
with a myriad stars. Meanwhile the minutes 
were passing. She nursed no great illusions on 
that score. They were passing, as they pass 
in a sick-room for someone in pain, with 
intolerable deliberation. You say an hour has 
passed, and the hands of the clock reply, 
“Ten minutes.” Still, ten minutes have passed, 
and one has not died. But the next moment a 
hand so cold clutched Ariadne’s heart that 
indeed she was near to it. 

Above the parapet of the terrace something 
black showed suddenly. It was raised higher. 
Something white came into view, the upper 
part of a face, and there it stayed—oh, for an 
immeasurable time. Scmeone whose eyes she 
could not see was staring straight through the 
open door—at her. .He must see her, he must, 
she thought. The head never turned, and gave 
no sign of life. It was like a mask set there 
to frighten her. A recollection came to her. 
Corinne had spoken of Clutter’s terrifying 
immobility. This was he, then! Staring at,her 
with the eyes of the beast that sees by night. 
Then slowly the head vanished. 

And Ariadne had not moved. Fear had come 
to her in turn, in an unimagined shape. She 
felt the great hand with its fingers of flexible 
steel bruise her face. She was bound body 
and legs and arms by fear; she sat and await- 
ed what would befall her. 

She had not long to wait. A shadow at the 
window obscuring the stars and a fraction of a 
second later the shadow was gone and the 
stars dancing. But the shadow was now in the 
room—in the same room with her. She could 
not see it, for half a dozen feet from the window 
and the opaqueness of moonless night which it 
let in, the space was black as before creation. 
Nor could she hear a sound. Yet it seemed to 
her that her senses were extraordinarily lucid, 
that she would have seen the merest flicker 
of a finger and heard the least vibration of 
the air. 

Did she move? Was it the pale brown of 
her frock making a misty blot against the 
dark couch on which she sat, which caught the 
intruder’s eyes? She was aware of a swift 
movement towards her, of a form that stooped 
over her, a form somehow familiar, of a 
voice that whispered, “Ariadne! So I find 
you.” 

And then her endurance snapped. She 
giggled like a schoolgirl. The man who heard 
her had heard nothing so dreadful in all his 
life. A schoolgirl’s giggle with a catch of the 
breath and a sob in the middle of it. It was 
the complete expression of an overwhelming 
terror. Then she began to speak in a low 
chiding voice: 

“Ariadne, my dear woman, what are you 
coming to? You see his face on the most 
singular occasions. It is altogether unmaid- 
enly”—and she giggled again and. suddenly fell 
back, her hands with the palms upturned limp 
at her sides, her eyes closed. 

The man dropped to her side. “Ariadne,” 
he whispered again, and he tried to set his 
arms about her shoulders. But something more 
than her natural strength returned to her. 
She pushed him away violently, she held him 


off at arm’s length, he could see the wild 
strange gleam in her eyes. 

“My dear,” he said. 
Ariadne!” 

“You? John Strickland?” she asked, pushing 
her head forward so that her eyes might make 
sure. She raised her hand tentatively and laid 
it against his cheek. Then she uttered a sigh 
and he caught her close within his arms. “] 
thought that I had raised a ghost of you, be- 
cause I wanted you so much,” and some 
recollection of the words she had spoken in 
that moment of delirium came to her. “I gave 
myself away when you stooped over me, 
didn’t I, John Strickland?” she said in a 
stifled voice. ‘Will you turn me down, too, 
for a hussy?” 

“T will not,” he replied, and the laughter 
died away in her throat and she fell to shiver- 
ing, but shivering in a convulsion of her nerves, 

“But you are safe, my dear,” he pleaded. 

“T know. It’s all that eternity of waiting 
alone here in the dark, before vou came, 
knowing those two men were outside.” 

She flung her arm over his shoulder and 
held him close, so that he could feel the 
heaving of her breast and the beat of her 
heart. 

“Why did you wait?” 

“T had to wait. There’s Corinne.” 

“But I sent you a tclegram.” 

“1 only found it this evening. It wasn’t your 
fault, my dear. It was mine. The telegram 
came in time. But it was pushed among the 
letters. Neither Corinne nor I noticed it.” 

She told him of her failure that evening to 
connect with the hotel; of the choice she had 
to make between the two risks—that of cap- 
ture in the park or of capture in the house, 
They sat for a while in silence, she pressed 
against him and cradied within the hcllow of 
his arm. 

“We shall wait here then till Ccrinne ccmes?” 
she asked at length. 

“T think so. 1t was your plan, and the best. 
If we run for the lodge a shot might put vou 
in their hands.” She clutched him close at the 
thought of it. “We are better off here. That 
open window opposite us is to me just like that 
gap in the jungle with the white stump. I 
shall see him there—my tiger—and this time 
I shall not let him go.” 

“It must be near to midnight,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Not yet, Beloved,” and as he spoke she 
felt his shoulders stiffen. He leaned forward 
and so remained. She could see the thrust of 
his head; she imagined the tension of his atti- 
tude. She did a small thing which he recog- 
nized at once as the true proof of her. She 
drew away from him without a word so that 
he might have the full freedom of his arms. 
But no one moved outside upon the terrace. 

“T can see no one,” she breathed. 

“Nor I,” he answered in thesame tone. “But 
I heard.” 

“What?” 

“Someone move.” 

Ariadne shuddered. “Are you sure?”’ 

“As sure as that we are sitting side by side”’; 
and suddenly the barrel of his pistol gleamed 
darkly in his hand. 

They listened, straining their ears. Neither 
of them whispered a word or stirred a limb— 
until the sound was made again. This time 
both of them heard it, slight and secret though 
it was. A man very near at hand was treading 
with a light and stealthy foot. As Ariadne’s 
mind seized upon the meaning of that sound, 
and located it, a new and unimagined horror 
shook her soul. For those light footsteps 
sounded overhead. 

“John,” she whispered, “did you hear?” 

“Ves.” 

“They are not outside in the park. They 
are in this house!” 

YVen?? 

“They have been up-stairs there all the 
evening, while I sat here alone!” 


“You know me, 
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A Gift that Will Keep the Christmas 
Spirit Alive the Year Round 
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Py eukoaoggey billiard table for your 
home—a gift every member of the 
family will enjoy, at Christmas and for 
many happy days and evenings to come. 


It isn’t expensive, and with one of the new 
Brunswick portable or convertible types 
you don’t even need extra space. 


_ Then picture the difference in the house! 
Never a dull moment, but a Christmas 
celebration the year round. Everybody 
joins in, forit’seasyto play. Nomoreprob- 
lem of keeping the young folks home. 
Friends glad to come every night. Sport, 
thrills, fun for all. And enjoyable 
exercise for the sedentary business man. 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 
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or most elaborate home. They come in 
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ing qualities of the standard tables. 
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“Yes.”’ He answered her in the most com- 
monplace of tones, the more surely to steady 
her. He asked: “Who sleeps overhead?” 

ae | do.”’ 

Ariadne’s heart fainted within her breast. 
If she had gone up to her room on her return 

. She shivered as she imagined the giant 
figure of Clutter outlined behind a curtain and 
suddenly szen, suddenly known for what it was. 

Strickland’s head turned swiftly. The big 
mahogany double doors which led from the 
room into the hall were set in the same back 
wall against which they were sitting. It was 
towards those doors that Strickland’s head was 
turned. In spite of the darkness the panels 
glistened faintly. He leaned back towards 
Ariadne, never removing his eyes from the 
dimly shining doors. 

“They are on the stairs. It must be later 
than we thought. At midnight the moon rises. 
They can wait no longer.” 

Indzed it was growing lighter in the room. 
He lifted her up.as outside the doors the stairs 
creaked. 

He whispered: “(Down on the floor at the 
head of the couch.” 

Ariadne sank on her knees silently and 
crouched under the shelter of the couch, 
between it and the side wall in a corner. Her 
light-colored dress might reveal her to anyone 
entering by the window, but she was com- 
pletely hidden from the door. Strickland him- 
self moved nearer to the doors out of the range 
of that twilight which was now pouring from 
the terrace into the room. For both of them 
time and the world stood still. 

Then, without a warning of any kind, the 
great doors flew open and with noiseless little 
steps Archie Clutter tripped like a ballet 
dancer into the room. It was to Ariadne, 
crouched in her corner, the most bizarre and 
terrifying thing of all things that had happened 
to her. This colossal figure of a man, with 
murder and revenge and violence in his 
thoughts, tripping daintily and with amazing 
swiftness on the tipsof his toes. He was making 
for the window, to shut off all possibility of 
escape—and that was his undoing. For he 
reached it and turned with his arms “outspread. 
His huge bulk was outlined against the gray 
light. 

“My Lady,” he said, bowing to Ariadne in 
her corner, “two gentlemen from Cayenne 
desire your better acquaintance.” 

A streak of fire split the darkness, an 
explosion like the roar of-a ship’s big gun 
filled the room with a deafening noise. 
Ariadne’s eyes were fixed upon Archie Clutter. 
The bullet had missed him, then. For he stood 
in the window like a man thinking deeply on 
some unexpected occurrence. 

“What will he do?” Ariadne asked herself, 
clasping her hands together in a panic, and 
Archie Clutter answered her. He pitched for- 
ward with a crash and lay in a mountainous 
crumpled heap upon the floor. 

Ariadne took her cue from her lover. She 
did not move from her shelter, because he still 
stood erect against the wall, the muzzle of his 
pistol pointing at Clutter’s body. The jungle 
knows a thousand tricks. But Archie Clutter 
never stirred, and in the terrific silence which 
followed upon the explosion of the pistol, 
Strickland heard someone else breathing hard 
in the doorway of the room. A little man 
advanced, turning his head to this side and 
that. He saw his big friend upon the floor. 

“Oh!” he cried in a gasp and ran forward. 

Strickland’s voice rang out authoritative and 
clear. ‘Roussencq, en haut les pattes!”’ 

Roussencq turned in a flash. Some bright 
thing shone in his hand, but he never raised 
the hand. Strickland’s pistol talked again. The 
brignt thing dropped and rang on the floor like 
iron. Hospel Roussencq uttered a scream and, 
clutching his right arm with his left hand, he 
leaped over Clutter’s body and vanished 
through the window. 

“We shall find him later. He’ll do no more 
harm,” said Strickland. ‘‘Where do I turn on 
the light?” He received no answer and he 
looked towards the couch. “Ariadne!” he cried 
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in a voice in which fear smaned with re- 
proach. “Where? Tell me 

And since again he got no answer, he felt 
frantically up and down the wall until he found 
the switch. He turned it and the room was 
flooded with light. He ran to the corner where 
Ariadne had crouched. She was lying now much 
as Clutter was lying, in a crumpled heap upon 
the floor. 

“My dear!” he said. “Oh, forgive me!” 

He gathered her up in his arms and laid her 
upon the couch. She was breathing, and such 
a relief swept over him as he had never known. 

“Vl make up to you, Beloved, for this 
night,” he said softly. He picked up the 
revolver which Hospel Roussencq had dropped 
and slipped it into his pocket, and snatching 
up a cover from a table he spread it over the 
dead body of Archie Clutter. Then he chanced 
to look at the clock. It was close upon one of 
the morning. It seemed that Corinne had 
missed her train. 

He carried Ariadne into the dining-room and 
turned on all the lights. She was sitting up 
now in an armchair, a wan and deeply shaken 
girl. He discovered some bottles of champagne 
in the wine drawer of the sideboard. 

“Drink it and I’ll drive you along to the 
lodge. I would like to get you out of this 
villa.” 

He helped her to her feet, led her out: by 
the front door to. the little garage and drove 
her through the park. The Bochon family 
made some tea, and Ariadne went fast asleep 
upon a couch. 

In that same room Strickland wrote out in 
his best French the story of that night, and as 
soon as it was light went in search of the small 
car he had borrowed the night before. He 
drove into the prefecture, and a sleepy com- 
missaire of police grew wider and wider awake 
as he read the report. 

“We had a message late last night about 
those two rascals,” he said. “I will go at once 
to Monsieur Dauguignon, our examining 
magistrate, and we will afterwards drive out 
together to the Villa Laure.” 

By eight o’clock the examining magistrate, 
a tall, thin, dry man, the commissaire, the 
police surgeon, Strickland, and a posse of 
police were at the lodge. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Dauguignon 
to Ariadne, “I shall spare you as much as I 
can. For it is easy to see, by looking at you, 
through how great an ordeal you have passed.” 

lt was also easy to see, Strickland reflected, 
that Monsieur Dauguignon was a bachelor. 
Else he must have known that that particular 
expression of sympathy was certain to be 
received with marked coldness; as it was. 

“But it is of course necessary that you 
should come back to the house with us.” 

“T am ready,” said Ariadne. 

The commissary selected three of his police 
to search the park for Hospel Roussencq and 
made a parcel of the two pistols which Strick- 
land had left in the lodge. 

“The second young lady, Mademoiselle 
Corinne, if she returns from Marseilles before 
we have finished, she can wait here for us,” 
said the magistrate to Madame Bochon. “Now, 
let us go!” 

They entered the villa by the front door 
which Strickland had left wide open, and in 
the hall Monsieur Dauguignon turned with 
politeness to Ariadne. 

“Mademoiselle, I shall not ask you to come 
into the room where you spent so many un- 
happy hours last night. Colonel Strickland will 
be sufficient. But afterwards, when we have 
finished there, you will guide us to your room 
up-stairs where these rogues were waiting.” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” said Ariadne, a little 
stiffly. For the allusion to her worn appear- 
ance still rankled. But Monsieur Dauguignon 
was to put in still deeper that celibate foot 
of his. 

“And you will wait for us. It is obvious, of 
course, that Mademoiselle should wish at the 
earliest moment to repair the disarray of her 
costume. But I must beg of you to wait.” 

Certainly Monsieur Dauguignon was a 


bachelor. 
language was happily limited. She would have 
liked to have said the bitterest things, but 
alas! she only could splutter feebly. The rest 
of the party, Monsieur Dauguignon at its 
head, had passed into the drawing-room and 
closed the door behind it. 

In the invention of crushing replies she 
passed the time quickly enough until the party 
emerged from the room. 

“Now, Mademoiselle, that unpleasant busi- 
ness is ended. Will you show us the way to 
your room?” 

Ariadne bowed in a stately fashion and 
walked up-stairs. On the first landing a door 
confronted them, the front door, as it were, of 
the suite. Inside there was a tiny hall from 
which other doors led off. Ariadne opened one 
of them upon her right. 

“This is my room.’ 

It was a fine, high room, with windows upon 
the river and walls hung with silk. Nothing 
seemed to have been disturbed but Ariadne’s 
dressing-case, which stood open upon a table 
with a few emptied jewel-cases scattered 
about it. 

“You had valuable jewelry, Mademoiselle?” 

Ariadne laughed. “I have one stone of great 
value, Monsieur, but I have been for a little 
while in the habit of wearing it always.” 

She drew out from the bosom of her dress a 
great ruby glowing upon a platinum chain; she 
did not look at Strickland as she showed it, 
but she flushed very prettily. Monsieur 
Dauguignon turned to another door. 

“And this leads?” 

“To my friend’s room.” 

“Ah, the truant’s,” said the magistrate, and 
he opened the door. Strickland’s eyes were 
fixed upon the ruby. It was his gift to her, and 
it had been held against her heart—for a little 
while, she said—ever since that morning when 
she had longed for that drive through the 
greenery of England to the sea, and had stayed 
for a moment upon the threshold of her Sniaon 
and then with a little shrug of the shoulders, 
had gone in. It glowed now in the play of 


‘her fingers, it had lain secret in her bosom, 


of was warm with the warmth of her white 
skin. 

She looked at him beneath lowered eyelids 
and she tightened her hand about the ruby 
and hid it as something divinely precious in 
her palm. Dauguignon, who had been looking 
all this while into Corinne’s bedroom, closed 
the door and came back to Ariadne. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “this friend of 
yours—she is Corinne the dancer?” ~ 

Woe? 

“And I understand from Colonel Strickland 
that the fugitive Clutter—” he pronounced the 
some Cluttaire—“had some grievance against 

er?’ 

Ariadne flushed up instantly. ‘Yes, but 
there were no grounds for it.” Sane began hotly 
to protest, but the magistrate interrupted her. 

“You will forgive me, but it is not necessary 
at this moment to enter upon that matter at 
all. All I wish to do”—he moved across the 
room into the window, whither Ariadne, ready 
for battle on Corinne’s behalf, was drawn 
insensibly after him—‘“all I wish to do is to 
establish the fact.” 

“Clutter certainly imagined that he had 
been wronged,” Ariadne conceded. 

There was a cushioned seat in the window. 

“Let us sit down here for a moment, Made- 
moiselle,” Monsieur Dauguignon said gently. 
Strickland had the impression that in drawing 
Ariadne across the room, as he had very 
deliberately done, the magistrate was merely 
obeying the ancient practise of so disposing his 
witness that the light should fall full upon her 
face. “So,” he continued genially when 
Ariadne had sat down. “There is a little thing 
which puzzles me. Let us see if we can clear 
it up.” 

Ariadne’s instinct warned her to suspect the 
magistrate’s geniality. There might be traps 
in it. She had heard something of the methods 
by which these examinations were conducted. 

“) shall answer any questions, of course, 


Ariadne’s knowledge of the French 
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ROM a social note to a shopping list, 
from a recipe to a club report, smart 
women of today use the Royal Portable— 
most modern of lightweight writing ma- 
chines, superbly designed, finished either 
in black or your choice of charming colors. 
Typewriting is easy to learn, and gives 
your personal correspondence a clean-cut 
distinction. In addition, the Royal Port- 
able is especially effective for the instruc- 
tion of children at home—it has been 
demonstrated that there is no quicker 
method of learning to spell than by means 
of the typewritten word. 
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Special Features 


Visible writing ’ extra wide 
writing line + two-color rib- 
bon * automatic ribbon re- 
verse + standard keyboard + 
accurate back spacer + mar- 
gin stops + margin release 1 
dust protection over all 
working points. 





Beauty and great durability are built 
into the Royal Portable by the veteran 
craftsmen who make the Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter known and preferred 
the world over. Unequalled for ease of 
operation, the Royal Portable has stand- 
ard keyboard, visible writing and many 
other valuable special features. 

$60.00 complete with handsome carry- 
ing case, slightly higher in Canada—many 
prefer gradual payments. Phone the Royal 
Representative to show you the Royal 
Portable today, and write for a free copy 


-of Van Sant’s Touch Typewriting. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 316 Broadway, New York 
‘Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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HERE’S to Camel. How much added 
pleasure it brings to the world. Wherever 
congenial friends gather, or in the solitary 
hours of work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 


All of the mysterious powers to please 
of the choicest Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown are brought to fulfillment 
in Camel. This is done through a smooth 
and mellow blend that cannot be found 
anywhere else. For America’s largest 





Here’s to Camel—on a million tables! 


tobacco organization concentrates its abil- 
ities in Camel. Into this one brand goes all 
of its power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply are no 
better cigarettes made at any price. 
Camel’s mildness and mellowness are 
the favorites of particular modern smok- 
ers. So much so that Camel’s popularity is 
greater than any other cigarette ever had. 
For your enjoyment of the smoothest 
smoke ever made, “Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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which you wish to put to me, Monsieur,” she 


Ia. 

“That is good.” He took his seat in the 
window facing her. “It is about this telegram 
from the Colonel here. It came up with the 
morning’s letters, and those letters are placed 
by Denise Bochon on a table in the drawing- 
room until you come down, since she is too 
busy to be running up and down stairs.” 

Ariadne nodded. 

“Now, does Denise Bochon sort those 
letters?” 

“No,” Ariadne answered, wondering whither 
Monsieur was leading her. “Denise leaves 
them all together in a little heap.” 

“Exactly. That is what I thought. And the 
first one who comes down selects her letters.” 

eYes.” 

“And Corinne was the first down yesterday?” 

Ves.” 

“Then it follows, does it not, that Corinne 
must have seen that telegram addressed to you? 
She must have made sure that it was not meant 
for her?” 

“T suppose so,” Ariadne agreed. She began 
to see the drift of the magistrate’s questions. 
It is the misfortune and, at the same time, the 
happiness of loyal people that they are very 
slow to suspect disloyalty in their friends. 
Ariadne was merely puzzled when she grasped 
the point which was troubling Monsieur Dau- 
guignon, but she was very definitely puzzled. 

“Would it not have been natural, then, for 
Corinne to have run up-stairs with that tele- 
gram and given it to you?” he continued, and 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he added indis- 
putably: “After all, a telegram is a telegram.” 

Ariadne did not answer. 

“If it had been you who had come down 
first, Mademoiselle, you would have done 
that,” he continued, pressing her for a reply. 

“I suppose that I should,” she answered 
slowly, and then found the reply which re- 
lieved her of a trifle of discomfort. “But 
Corinne was in a hurry. She had to catch a 
train.” ; 

Monsieur Dauguignon took her up on the in- 
stant. ‘Ah, but none the less, Corinne, I un- 
derstand, did run up-stairs. She called to you 
through the door of her bedroom the time of 
the train by which she was returning.” 

Ariadne for the moment had forgotten that. 
Her discomfort was reawakened in her. But 
she blamed the magistrate for it rather than 
Corinne. 

“So she did,” she answered, with her brows 
drawn together in a frown. 

“And she never mentioned that telegram?” 

“No.” 

“That is curious. It is curious, too, that you 
did not see it, Mademoiselle, when you came 
down.” 

Ariadne had an explanation to cope suffi- 
ciently with that perplexity. “I was in a 
hurry, too. I just glanced at the envelops, and 
shuffled them all together again and. tucked 
them away in the book. No doubt the tele- 
gram had got stuck to one of them.” 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Dauguignon a little 
doubtfully. “Yes.” 

He looked round the room with the air of a 
man wanting help of some kind, but his eyes 
came back very sharply, almost guiltily, to 
Ariadne when she moved; and he held her by 
another question, spoken. almost in a flurry. 
His uneasiness must have been apparent to any 
onlooker. It certainly became at once very 
significant to Strickland. It suggested to him 
that, quite apart from the problem of the tele- 
gram, there was some other mystery troubling 
Monsieur Dauguignon and troubling him very 
much. 

“Corinne is a great friend of yours, Made- 
moiselle?” said Dauguignon, and he made a 
gesture with his hand, which said: “I have not 
done with you. Please keep your seat!” 

“A great friend,” Ariadne answered firmly. 

“Yes, your great ladies are more democratic 
than ours, Mademoiselle. That is known. We 
are a republic, you are a democracy. We keep 
the social grades distinct, perhaps because we 
are not so sure of ourselves as you... 


Yes, : 


no doubt.” Again the magistrate’s worried 
eyes swept the room for help. 

He was playing for time, Strickland realized 
with amazement. He was waiting upon chance 
to assist him in some grave “predicament. 
Strickland was suddenly seized with panic. He 
fancied that there was some new horror lurking 
for them all, some secret, monstrous and incon- 
ceivable, of which only the magistrate was 
aware. He was clearly quite at the end of his 
resources when an interruption come. A ser- 
geant of police entered the room and saluted. 

“Ves?” 

Monsieur Dauguignon turned to him eagerly. 
Nothing could have been more welcome to him 
than this diversion. 

“We have searched the park, your Honor, 
and we have not found Hospel Roussencq. But 
there is a place where, with the help of a tree, 
the wall can be climbed. There is blood upon 
~ wall there and blood upon the road out- 
side. 

“For the moment he has escaped, then,” 
said Dauguignon, and then his face cleared sur- 
prisingly. He had found a way out of his diffi- 
culty. He turned back to Ariadne with a 
smile. 

“Mademoiselle, you have, doubtless, in the 
pocket of your car, one of those fine big maps 
of the district. It wili be of great help if you 
will fetch it for me without delay.’ 

Ariadne rose and with her Monsieur Dau- 
guignon. He escorted her to the door and saw 
her go down the stairs, talking to her all the 
while with the utmost profusion. 

“We shall be able to see which road that ban- 
dit Roussencq is likely to have taken, and in 
what barn he is likely to be hiding 

He was back in the room, a second later, a 
changed man, keen, quick, transformed into 
activity. 

“Roussencq! Bah! We know very well 
where to hear news of him. In the little bars 
round the Grand Theater at Marseilles. The 
rue Corneille, eh, Monsieur le Commissaire? 
Those little narrow bars with their sanded 
floors, their mirrors on the walls and their 
gaudy red panels with the gilt nails. Rous- 
sencq! We have him!” He snapped his fin- 
gers contemptuously and gave quick orders to 
the sergeant. “You will stand outside the 
front door of this suite, my friend. You will 
not allow that young lady to come in again—no, 
not however prettily she may persuade you. 
You will pretend to know nothing of that map. 
You will ask the questions. You understand?” 

“Perfectly, your Honor.” 

The sergeant saluted and went out. Mon- 
sieur Dauguignon turned to the commissary, 
the surgeon and Strickland with a face now 
quite pale and marked with a great gravity. 

“Gentlemen,” he said simply, “I beg you to 
prepare yourselves.” 

He opened the door leading into Corinne’s 
bedroom. The room was in such disorder that 
a tornado might have wrecked it. Chairs were 
overset, curtains torn down, with every sug- 
gestion of despair and violence. 

But none of the four men crowded in the 
doorway had eyes for that disorder. An ex- 
clamation of horror broke from Strickland’s 
mouth. For from the great chandelier of crys- 
tal pendent in the middle of the ceiling Corinne 
dangled by a cord, with her hands strapped 
behind her back. Her face was dark and 
swollen. 

Every trace of her delicate beauty was gone 
with her life. Strickland himself only recog- 
nized her by her figure and her dress. 

They cut her down, removed the noose from 
about her neck and Jaid her upon the bed. 

“Poor creature, whatever wrongs she did, she 
has paid for them,” said the magistrate. He 
took a linen towel and reverently covered her 
face. 

“Yes, cover her up,” said Strick’and gently. 
“She would have hated to know she was going 
to look like that after her death.” 





Six weeks later, John Strickland was sum- 
moned for the twelfth time from his hotel to 
the prefecture. 
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“T announce to you that I need keep you 
here no longer,” said Monsieur Dauguignon. 
“This morning Hospel Roussencq died in the 
prison hospital at Marseilles. So all this ter- 
rible affair is at an end.” 

He closed the cover of the dossier as he spoke 
and gave it a pat. He smiled at his visitor. 

“Of course, there might be a charge made 
against you, Colonel Strickland, for carrying a 
pistol, and you are hereby found guilty and 
condemned to take an apéritif with me. But 
before we go forth to carry out your sentence, 
there is still a little word which must be said.” 

He pointed to a chair by the side of his table 
and Strickland sat down. 

“T have now traced Corinne’s movements 
upon that last day of her life. The mystery is 
solved, and it is not, as you no doubt suspected, 
a very pretty mystery. Corinne took your 
famous telegram with her to Marseilles. We 
cannot doubt it. When she went up-stairs and 
shouted through the door that she would re- 
turn by the last train, she packed the necessa- 
ries for a night away. That, too, we cannot 
doubt. She certainly traveled to Marseilles. 
She left her bag in the Terminus Hotel, and 
engaged a bedroom for the night. She returned 
to the station and took a return ticket for 
Nimes, where she arrived at two-forty-eight in 
the afternoon. 

“At Nimes, she bought a small black hat of 
the fashion which hides the eyes, a veil, and a 
dust-cloak to cover her dress. She returned to 
the station and again took a return ticket, this 
time to Pont d’Avignon. She reached Pont 
d’Avignon a little after seven. It is the small 
station at the end of the bridge on the opposite 
side of the river, and—I beg you to observe 
this—not more than a kilometer and a half 
from the Villa Laure. Corinne therefore had 
ample time for—let us be frank! —her 
treachery. 

“She made the little changes in her dress and 
appearance between Nimes and Pont d’Avig- 
non. Certainly at the latter station no one 
recognized her. It was not yet dusk. The 
gates of the park would be open for another 
hour, or nearly another hour. She went quickly 
to the house and placed the telegram among her 
friend’s letters. And then—ah, and then—she 
makes the fatal step. She runs up-stairs for 
some little thing which, in the hurry of the 
morning, she has forgotte ipsti r- 
haps! Who shall say? She runs up-stairs 
and finds her enemies already hidden in her 
room.” 

Strickland nodded his head. “Clutter and 
Roussencq must have been hiding in the park 
throughout the day until they saw their chance 
and slipped into the house.” 

“No, Sir,” Monsieur Dauguignon corrected 
him. ‘They came in a hired motor-car from 
Marseilles during the afternoon. They hid the 
car in an old unused outhouse, not far from 
where they scaled the wall. They had in the 
car a wickerwork basket with a padlock. It 
is not difficult to guess to what purpose that 
basket was to be put.” 

“No,” said Strickland in a low voice. 

The magistrate rose and from a cupboard 
took his hat and his stick. 

“But as for Corinne, it is clear what her in- 
tention was. She would have caught the last 
train to Nimes. From Nimes she would have 
traveled through the early part of the night to 
Marseilles. First thing the next morning she 
would have sent a telegram to the Villa Laure, 
saying that she had missed her train from Mar- 
seilles and was compelled to spend the night 
at the Terminus Hotel. It is not a pretty 
story.” 








He held open the door with a bow. But 
Strickland paused upon the threshold. 
“T ask a favor of you, Monsieur,” he said. 


“i should not like that story to reach my 
wife.” 

“A lady of so brave a loyalty has a claim 
upon our reverence!” cried Monsieur Dauguig- 
non, and with a fine flourish of his cane he drew 
an imaginary line across the threshold. “It 
shall not be heard outside that frontier.” 

THE ENpD 
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Romance vs. Real Estate by Nina Walcox Putnam (continued fom page 6 


foller after her. That girl didn’t have sense 
enough to be scared, I guess, and anyways, I 
wasn’t gonner be left all alone up there in that 
bedroom. So we come out into the hall and 
peeked over the banister, just as the party 
below started softly coming up. Then Kitty 
reached for the switch, and just like I had 
guessed all along, it was a man! He had a hat 
pulled down over his eyes, and was wearing 
a coat, which showed he was a Northerner and, 
when he looked up, startled at the sudden 
light, we was more startled than him, on 
account it was that Tony Willis, the grocer’s 
son from home! 

Now, Mrs. Toomey, I hope I am a good, 
Christian woman, but my first thought was 
that, Tony or no Tony, he had come for no 
good, because he couldn’t of known our ad- 
dress, we hadn’t even known it ourselves until 
that day. ‘ 

“Tony Willis!’ I says. 
you made a mistake.” 

“Good Lord, Kitty!” he says, astounded, as 
well he might be. ‘And you, Mrs. Drukin! I 
guess I did make a mistake, and I’m glad of it. 
I have a room in the house next door, at least 
I guess it’s next door, but I thought this was 
the place. Great day, but I’m glad I found 
you!” 

“But what on earth are you doing here?” 
Kitty wanted to know, sitting down on the top 
step, her eyes kind of eating him up. “Last 
time I saw you, Stonewall, Connecticut, was 
the only place on earth! What happened to 
change your mind?” 

“Stonewall was all that you say so long as 
you were there, Kitty,” says he. ‘And now I 
guess West Palm Beach is the same.” 

“But your job!” Kitty objected. 
your father be furious?” 

“Not when I come home with a million,” 
says Tony, with a laugh. “I got a better job 
down here—the chance to make some real 
dough. You remember Dick Robeson, the boy 
who went to school with us? Well, his uncle 
has had a place down here for years, and Dick 
came down last August. He’s with the James 
P. Whossant Corporation, the one that is put- 
ting on Whossant Mansions, you probably 
have heard of it? It’s a twelve-million-dollar 
development, and Dick got me a job there as 
salesman and assistant manager. He and I are 
to have the West Palm Beach branch, exclu- 
sive, and there will be big money in it, Kitty! 
We start looking for our offices tomorrow.” 

“Well, now, isn’t that nice!” I says cordially. 
“Sit right down, won’t you, Tony?” 

You see, I always like to be forgiving, Mrs. 
Toomey, and I somehow commenced at that 
moment to feel that maybe I had been doing 
Tony Willis a injustice. So we all sat on the 
stairs and Tony told us about things. 

“T seem to have heard of that development,” 


“This is one time 


“Won't 


says Kitty. ‘They have offices all over the 
state, haven’t they? And busses and every- 
thing'”’ 


“Tt’s one of the biggest developments in 

Y prida,” says Tony. “Asure thing. It’s a big 
ace for me, Kitty, and—well, you know!” 

give a look at me when he says that, but 
I cuuldn’t imagine what he meant, except that 
it would be a good place for me to put down a 
few binders. Then again it might of been a 
hint tome. Anyways, I was tired sitting there, 
so I got up. 

‘Well, guess I’ll go back to bed,” Isays. “If 
you don’t like the room next door, Tony, move 
in here when my furniture comes, I’ll take care 
of you. And don’t be long, Kitty, rememver 
you got a lot of cleaning to do tomorrow morn- 
ing, I don’t want you sitting’up late!” - And 
with that I went on in my. room. . 

But I didn’t shut the door tight. Not that I 
would intentionally overhear anything, Mrs. 
Toomey. But a mother has a duty towards 


her daughters, and I wasn’t going to let any- 
thing good be taken away from mine, not by a 
mouse like that Kitty. Them two commenced 
talking in low tones right away. 


“Kitty, I couldn’t stay away from you, 
Dear!’ he says. “I love you so! And what 
chance had I to get ahead, back home?” 

“T’d have loved you just the same, working in 
the grocery,” says the little idiot. “It’s you 
= I love, Tony, not what money you might 

ave.” 

“But I want to give you beautiful things, 
Dear,”’ he comes back at her. ‘The sort of 
living your mother was accustomed to, and 
that is yours by right. You’re a lady and 
should live like one! And down here, in a real 
new pioneer country, no one will care that I 
started out as a grocer, not once I make a 
million.” 

“No one would care so long as you are what 
you are—my own sweet, honest, simple Tony!” 

“T'll make good for you, Dear, wait and see!’’ 

*“You’ve made good with me already!” 

A long»silence come next, Mrs. Toomey. 
Being a widow, I could imagine what was hap- 
pening. Then Kitty spoke again. 

. “Are you really sure you ought to go into the 
real estate game, Dear?’’ says the minx. “You 
don’t know anything about it, and, Tony, you 
do know groceries: Everybody in town said 
that you’knew the business better than even 
your dad!” 

“Would you be content with groceries?’ he 
asked. 

“Well, vou can eat ’em!”’ says she. And they 
both laughed... ° 

Now, Mrs. Toomey, I ask you, can you im- 
agine a girl trying to discourage an ambitious 
young man like that? I was only wishing my 
girls would hurry and get down, on account I 
could see there was already ten ambitious 
young men in town to every girl. 

It was a couple of days later that Tony told 
us him and his partner had at last succeeded in 
getting offices for the local branch of the Whos- 
sant Corporation—right on Clematis, the 
leading business street, too! At first he had 
been pretty near crazy trying to locate, for 
there wasn’t a rent to be had nowhere, not at 
any price. 

So it come as quite a surprise when Tony 
give us this address on Clematis, see, and I 
went right around to look it over. I didn’t 
take Kitty, I didn’t believe in throwing her too 
much with what had begun to look like a good 
prospect in the great matrimonial develop- 
ment, so I sent her marketing instead. 

So what was my surprise when I reached 
the number Tony had give us and found it was 
a grocery store, and that Kitty was shopping 
in it. And that wasn’t all she was doing. She 
was watching Tony as he had the sign on the 
window changed. He was having the big sign 
which had said “Elite Market, Fancy Gro- 
ceries” taken off and ‘Real Estate, John T. 
Whossant Corporation, Whossant Mansions, 
the best buy in Florida,” splashed all across the 
main window. Down in one corner, kind of 
small and unobtrusive, another feller was print- 
ing in the grocer’s name, “‘T. Robeson, Fancy 
Groceries.” 

‘‘We’re shoving the groceries to the rear,” 
Tony explained, “building a Spanish type 
screen in front of ’em, and putting our desks 
here in the window. It’s the best we can do, 
and not so bad, for let me tell you, I’ve sold 
twenty-eight thousand this morning, off the 
map, and the desks haven’t even got here yet.” 

That’s the way they all talked in them days, 
Mrs. Toomey. They sold so many thousand, 
see, meaning the price some customer had 
promised to pay for the property some day. It 
took newcomers a few days, generally, to real- 
ize that they wasn’t talking about what they 
had earned, but about what they expected to 
get a commission on—and they was awful 
good at expecting. 

Well, while Tony was telling us all this, in 
come his partner, young Robeson, and with 
him was a older man who he made us ac- 
quainted with as his uncle, Mr. T. Robeson. 
Now, Mrs. Toomey, I don’t suppose you would 
of noticed, you not being accustomed to men 


falling for you, but the very minute that old 
man set eyes on me, I realized he was giving me 
that second look which means an opening, As 
if I would notice a feller like him, me that was 
on my way to make at least fifty thousand jp 
real estate! 

Yes, naturally, he was the grocer who was 
getting put back of the Spanish screen in a few 
days, and it come over me how awful like 
Tony’s pa he was, just the same kind of dumb, 
hard-working, get-nowheres type, and some- 
how it struck me as funny to find him in Flor. 
ida. When he got his apron on, he come over 
and took a long look at the sign. 

“You see, Mr. Robeson,” says Tony, “we 
are putting on the finest gold lettering—noth- 
ing cheap about the Whossant Corporation, 
Why, I tell you, Sir, you are making a big mis- 
take not getting right in with us. There is no 
use hanging onto old-fashioned ideas when 
your community starts to grow. You should 
grow with it! Keep step with things! 

“Just let me tell you again what this concern 
has done. Two millions the first week Whos- 
sant Mansions was put on! The new stuff is 
only a mile west of the railroad, and I have 
picked out two choice lots in it that I want you 
to look at, one an ideal corner near the pro- 
posed post-office and the other——” 

Here Tony commenced to realize that Mr. T. 
Robeson wasn’t exactly giving him the response 
which that elegant high-pressure talk should of 
brought out. 

“Say, Mr. Robeson,” says Tony, “are you 
paying the least attention?” 

“The least possible!” says Mr. T. Robeson, 
and walked away again. As if, Mrs. Toomey, 
he wanted to hear about property when he was 
trying to get acquainted with a lady! But 
Tony only laughed. 

“Mr. Robeson has been in Florida so long,” 
he says, ‘“‘he simply can’t believe the present 
value of land. Sort of pathetic, isn’t it?” 

And quite true, too, Mrs. Toomey, it cer- 
tainly is sad when a person don’t seem to 
realize the advantages of wealth. From then 
on, however, nobody couldn’t have complained 
about Tony on that account. My! I never 
seena young man improve like he did during the 
next coupla months! When he first come down 
he was a real rube. But soon as he got in the 
real estate game he become one of the snappiest 
dressers I ever seen. 

He got a big car, too, of his own, by putting 
a binder on it. And the figures he talked in! 
Why, the day he sold less than forty or fifty 
thousand was so raré that it depressed him. 
And class! Rubbing up against all them big 
business men, and selling land to all the swells, 
or at least offering it to them, had got him real 
high hat in no time. 

And me? Why; naturally, Mrs. Toomey, I 
wasn’t letting any:grass grow in my rooms. 
Almost before the furniture come I had every 
one of them rented, and by the time my dear 
girls got down I had to put the both of them 
in a double bed, on the upper back sleeping 
porch, and stick a cot in there, too, for Kitty to 
sleep on. The girls didn’t like Kitty being in 
with them on account they couldn’t talk so 
free before her, but she wasn’t in the room 
much when they was, on account of her going 
to work so early, and them being out so late. 
Yes, indeed, Mrs. Toomey, my daughters 
certainly was popular from the minute they 
set foot in town. 

Kitty? Was she working? Why, yes, she 
was. I let her go get a job as soon as she was 
through helping. me:put the house in order. I 
don’t believe in standing in anyone’s way, and 
I just thought, well, if Kitty wants to work so’s 
she can pay her board, well, why not let her? 
She can do the dishes at night just the same 
and all parties will be satisfied. There is noth- 
ing mean about me, Mrs. Toomey. 

Besides, I was making so much money I 
could easy afford a girl to help me. The rooms 
brought simply elegant prices, and fast as the 
money come in I laid it right out again in real 
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and a vacuum 
cleaner 


TO YOU MY HUSBAND 


VE quite a feeling about 
Christmas... and so have you. 
You give me fine trinkets to 
deck me bravely—all the world 
_may see how handsomely you 











"provide forme. Even the quite 
unnecessary things. 


And I, who see in myself each 
year a little less of the girl you 
married, know how futile the 
brightest trinket is if I cannot 
- match its radiance with my 


Just between ourselves . 


own. For nothingcan evertake 
the place of those things which 
I am losing, in household du- 
ties a little too hard,.a little too 
greedy of my time and strength. 


Youth! Sparkle! The time for 
play and the zest for playing— 
these are the things I want! 
Won't you give them to me? 


It’s a Hoover lm asking for. 
Most thoughtful of men, this 
Christmas may it be that? 


Give HER AHOOVER 


AND YOU GIVE HER THE BEST 


The Model 700 Hoover 


' $75.00... The Model 543 Hoover $59.50. - Only $6.25 
down. Pics slightly higher west of the Rockies wdi in Canada 
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Fight gum troubles 
before they start! 


T is our diet that undermines the health 
of our gums. For our food, dentists 
point out, is too soft, too quickly eaten, 
to impart to our gums the stimulation that 
should keep them robust. 

That, briefly, is why gums soften, 
weaken and lose their tone. ‘‘Pink tooth 
brush,’’ the earliest sign of gingival break- 
down, is often a warning of serious troubles 
to come. 


How Ipana and massage 
keep gums firm and healthy 


Gum disorders are stubborn—difficult to 
deal with, once they gain a foothold. 
Yet, fortunately, they are often quite easy 
to prevent. 

Dentists recommend massage—a gentle 
frictionizing of the gums, with the brush 
or with the fingers. And because of its 
content of ziratol, a preparation very 
beneficial to the gums, thousands of den- 
tists direct their patients to use Ipana 
Tooth Paste—for the gum massage as 
well as for the brushing of their teeth. 


Test Ipana for thirty days 


You'll find Ipana’s taste a treat to your 
palate. And its power to clean and whiten 
your teeth will delight you. The ten- 
day irial tube will readily prove these 
things. 

But the better plan is to start at once 
with a full-size tube from the druggists. 
Use it faithfully for one month, and see 
how your gums, too, improve in firmness 


and in health! 
TOOTH 


| PAN PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-127 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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estate, on first payments. And I turned over a 
lot of lots too. It was like magic, making 
money by selling something before you had to 
pay for it yourself. I felt real happy all the 
time, and generous enough to let old Mr. T. 
Robeson take me out onct in a while, which of 
course I done from pure kindness. 

Real estate didn’t seem to interest that dumb 
mouse of a Kitty at all. I never seen such a 
girl! She was working in a high-class dress shop 
over in Palm Beach, getting good money and 
saving it. Why, the chances to double it that 
girl passed up, well, you can’t imagine! 

And she never hardly went out nights, unless 
with Tony, and doing that was getting more 
seldom all the time. No, Mrs. Toomey, it 
wasn’t that he had fell for my girls, although I 
don’t blame you for thinking that. It was 
that Tony was terrible busy with his prospects, 
and often had to take them out evenings. 
Then she would sit at home and read, just like 
' her father used to. I never knew such a girl 

for books. I never was a great one for books 
| myself, I don’t see much in them, and I told 
her so. 
“Perhaps you'd see something in them if you 
opened the covers, Mrs. Drukin,”’ she answered 
|me once. Can you imagine? As if I expected 
to be a X-ray or something! 

And as the months slipped by, her and Tony 
wasn’t getting on so good, either. All he talked 
of was real estate and money and the big suc- 
cess he was having, which was only natural. 
A man likes to boast and a real smart woman 
will coax him to do it, not call him for it. 

But naturally Kitty wouldn’t do that. She 
spoke pretty plain to him as to how she felt 
about the way Tony had improved. I heard 
them talking one night when he was telling 
her good-by. Naturally I wouldn’t overhear 
| on purpose, but my ear just happened to be at 
| the keyhole at the time. 
|, “Sixty thousand dollars today!” she was say- 
jing. ‘Tony dear, do you expect me to swallow 
| that line, bait and all? Do you believe it your- 
| self? Can’t we ever talk of anything except 
money any more? Oh, I hate this success of 

yours, it’s taking you away from me, it’s push- 

ing us apart! I feel as if all this excitement was 
| somehow spoiling our love!”’ 
| Nonsense, Honey!” he told her. “Why, I 
| thought you were the type of girl who would 
| be deeply interested in her man’s work!” 
| “Tf it was work, I would be!” she said. ‘But 
| this standing around in the sunshine and gab- 
bing about millions isn’t work. Of course I 
realize that a marvelous improvement really is 
going on, a great growth, and all that. And 
I suppose it’s good for the State of Florida, but 
it’s not good for you, Tony, nor for the state of 
my mind.” 

“Don’t be hysterical!’’ he says, cold. “I do 
think you ought to be a little kinder about my 
success! Why, ordinarily I couldn’t have made 
as much money in a year as I do now in a week. 
I confess frankly I didn’t know until I came 
here that [ had this genius for real estate.” 

“Neither did I suspect it!’’ says she. “Well, 
there, forgive me, Dearest, I guess I’m just 
silly to have such a feeling.” 

You see, Mrs. Toomey, what Kitty was 
really scared about was that she mightn’t like 
| the man Tony was changing into. Naturally 
with the limited experience you have had you 
| can’t realize how a woman feels toward men, 
| but Ido. And Kitty wanted to stay in love 
with Tony and was trying her darnedest to do 
so. It was her own feelings was worrying her. 
He wasn’t nu longer the same mush-faced 
simple soul she had fallen for, and it was 
making her sick. 

You see, Kitty wasn’t the type that knows 
how to make the most of herself, get polished 
up and put on a high-hat manner, and all like 
that, the way my girls do. She didn’t even 
know how to push herself with people when she 
did meet them. And to show what I mean, 
why, one time after Christmas I was with her 
on the street, and a perfectly elegant girl 
spoke to her, the real thing, with a Park Ave- 
nue lool: that couldn't be faked, no fooling. 

‘Who I; that?” I wanted to know as soon 














as we had passed on. “Mrs. Vanderbilt?” 

“T really don’t know her name,” says that 
mouse. ‘“‘She comes into the shop quite often, 
and she has been very sweet to me. I really 
think she likes me!”’ 

There, now, Mrs. Toomey, what do you 
think of that! Kitty had been seeing a lot of 
this lady which was just about her own age, 
and instead of by now taking some adyan- 
tage, she didn’t even know her name! 

Well, Mrs. Toomey, to be perfectly frank as 
the winter season commenced, well, the boom 
didn’t seem someways to be going quite as 
good as it had been. As I was telling you, 
when we first come down things was mighty 
lively. And on the outside they still looked 
that way. But after a while it commenced to 
dawn on me that when a feller was talking 
about real estate he would sometimes admit 
things was a little quieter than they had been, 

T felt and hoped that things would get better 
soon, on account everybody was saying so, 
We laughed to our friends about the situation, 
but we wasn’t laughing hearty, especially some 
like myself who had put down all our money 
in binders and had first payments coming due 
and nobody had bought our binder property 
at a profit. 

Why, when I thought of how I had put out 
my good cash as fast as it had come in. I was 
pretty near wild sometimes. There really ain’t 
any justice to women in the business world, 
Mrs. Toomey, and I have realized it thoroughly 
over my Florida property. By the end of 
February things was even worse, with nothing 
better in sight than the George Washington’s 
Birthday Ball, which is the end of the Palm 
Beach season. 

This ball, let me tell you, Mrs. Toomey. is a 
charity affair and they have been holding it 
each year on the same date ever since George 
Washington was a little boy, or so I guess. It 
is the one big social event to which tickets 
could be bought by anybody who had the 
price. All the big swells go to it, the Van- 
derbilts and all like that. And as it is about 
the only chance a lot of people who are really 
just as good has to meet them socially, why, 
many tickets are sold. 

Naturally all my family was planning to 
attend. My two lovely girls had engaged to 
be escorted by a couple of elegant young fellows 
which they had recently met in a garage. And 
even Kitty wanted to go. She asked my 
girls would they let her go along if she bought 
her own ticket, but they turned her down flat. 

“Why, Kitty!” I says to her. ‘“Isn’t Tony 
taking you to the ball?” 

“He hasn’t mentioned it,” she says, very 
quiet like, with no snap to her. “But I would 
like to go. They say it is a marvelous sight, 
really.” 

Well, to make a long story short, Mrs. 
Toomey, I told Kitty I personally my own 
self would take her. I felt it would be a 
act of charity, and I am a good Christian 
woman. Besides, I wanted to go myself, and 
the girls wouldn’t have me, and Mr. T. Robe- 
son had refused to take a hint, even when I 
come right out with one, practically.. He 
would be one to act that way! 

But my kindness to Kitty sort of balked 
at her dress. She didn’t have a thing to wear 
only the old white chiffon she had gradu- 
ated in, and it had been dry-cleaned so many 
times there wasn’t nothing left of it, hardly. 
I told her where it was a disgrace, and she could 
buy a new one perfectly well at wholesale price 
from the shop where she worked, but try and 
get her to-do it! 

“No!” she says. “I’d like to, Mrs. Drukin, 
but I’d rather have my money in the bank 
than on my back. I’ll wear the old white.”’ 

Well, a day or two before the ball, Tony 
come around with a inquiry at last. He had 
pretty well become one of them last-minute 
boys in all his attentions to her. He asked was 
she going, and when she says yes, she was going 
with me, he drew a sigh of relief. 

“That’s fine!’ he says. ‘You see, I’m sort 
of tied up to go with the Whossant crowd. 
Mr. Whossant himself will be with us. 


But I'll 
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irs? to call it North America 
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A Rand M€Nally Globe is 
the best of all geography 
teachers and a handy refer- 
ence map of the places you 
read about. It makes an or- 
nament of rare interest in the 
home. The patented slanted 
horizon makes it easy to 
read. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’. 
Write for descriptive booklet, 
“A World of Romance.” 


Rand MCNally Maps 
jor every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 
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Interesting at first sight only because 
of its age and the fineness of its work- 
manship, this map by Mercator is a 
rare and almost forgotten museum 
piece. Hardly a book mentions it. 

Yet in its day it had an influence that 
few works of the human mind have had 
in all the history of the world. 

It was first to give the name of North 
America to the continent on which we 
live. And it indicated a Northwest 
Passage around this continent through 
which Europeans might sail to the 
Indies. 

Thus it served to perpetuate a belief 
that might otherwise soon have died. 
Directiy, therefore, it was largely re- 
sponsible for a number of important 
voyages of discovery, notably Drake’s, 
Frobisher’s, Hudson’s. Indirectly, it 
was in part responsible for the spread 
of empire on this continent. 

For great indeed is the inspiration of 
maps for the human imagination. 

The maps of today, it is true, have 





led to few important discoveries. Our 
planet has been pretty well explored 
already. Yet maps today still have the 
power, as they had in the sixteenth 
century, to arouse in us a desire to see 
and to know other parts of the world 
than our own. 


Fascinating, packed with the delights 
of unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, maps and 
atlases have all the charm and cultural 
value of the world’s best books. 


Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand MCNally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 


Dp MENALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. W-12 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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drive you and the old girl over, of course, and 
see you there later, too!” 

Big-hearted, wasn’t he? Kitty looked al- 
most mad, for once in her life, but she ac- 
cepted his generous offer, on account there 
really wasn’t any other way for us to get over 
there, as I pointed out. 

And so the night of the ball he called for us, 
looking handsome if kind of uncomfortable in 
a new evening suit. I didn’t look so bad 
myself, in red plush and my real garnets. 
Only Kitty looked shabby in her old white. 
But neat, I will say that, with hardly any make- 
up, and a way of doing her hair that certainly 
looked good. Just the same I couldn’t hardly 
blame Tony when he left us flat the very 
minute we got inside the door. 

Naturally, Mrs. Toomey, you having got 
out so little, you can hardly imagine what that 
ball was like. The lobby of the hotel is about 
a mile long, and the ballroom is immense. And 
with the palms and the lights and the hundreds 
of people, well, it was simply elegant. You 
ought to of seen the gowns! And the crowd- 
ing! I and Kitty couldn’t of got out onto 
the floor, hardly, even if we had had any- 
body to dance with. So we took a couple of 
seats in the lobby, and sat there looking 
nonchalant and at our ease. We done this 
with all our might, and I kept up a gay 
chatter about the folks that went past, to 
prove to anybody that was looking at us that 
we was having a good time. After a while 
Tony and his Whossant crowd joined some 
other people, very strikingly dressed ones, in 
a corner not far off, 

When Kitty spotted him there come that 
strained, anxious look into her face that a girl 
gets when she hopes awful much that a man 
will ask her to dance but is pretty sure he ain’t 
going to do it. I, always having been popular, 
Mrs. Toomey, have never felt the sensation, 
but I have seen the symptoms often. And the 
worst come true. Tony turned and nodded 
once, but he didn’t stir out of his own mob. 
And then a peculiar thing happened. 

A new party was just coming in, two ladies 
and two gents, and one of the ladies was the 
same which Kitty had bowed to one time be- 
fore, that I was telling you about, and Kitty 
didn’t even know her name—remember? Well, 
these newcomers was laughing and talking to- 
gether and strolling by, when all of a sudden 
the one lady caught sight of Kitty and her 
funny, strained expression. Right away the 
lady stopped and spoke. Kitty jumped to her 
feet and her face broke into a smile. 

“Hello, there!’ says the lady. 
having a good time?” 

“Rather!” said Kitty. 
teresting.” 

“Yes!”’ said the lady. “Sort of a freak 
show! But I always drop in for a few moments. 
There is a sort of tradition about it that is so 
nice, I think. Impossible to get on the danc- 
ing floor, as usual, I suppose?”’ She was letting 
Kitty down easy for having no partner, see? 

Kitty smiled again. “I’m afraid you will 
find it very crowded,” she said. 

“Well, I hope you’ll get some fun out of it!” 
said the lady. “I'll probably drop by the shop 
and see you tomorrow!” 

Then she nodded and walked away to join 
her party which*had gone on ahead. As Kitty 
sat down again with some remark about 
“Wasn’t that kind of her?” Icaught sight of 
Tony. He was staring hard at the lady which 
had just left, and then with a word to his 
friends, he made a sudden rush for us. 

“Say, Kitty!” he says, “for the love of Mike, 
how come you to be so clubby with Mrs. 
Jasper Drukin? I hadn’t the faintest idea you 
knew her!” 

“Oh!” says Kitty. “Why, that girl—I have 
known her all winter—in the shop of course. 
She has been perfectly wonderful to me!”’ 

“Holy mackerel!” says he. “This is my 
lucky day! I want you to introduce me to her, 
Dear!” 

Kitty give him a blank sort of look. ‘Why, 
Tony, I scarcely could do that!” she says. “ 
don’t know her socially at all. In fact, I didn’t 
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even know her name until now. So she is the 
great and fashionable Mrs. Jasper Drukin! 
How wonderful!” 

“You bet it’s wonderful!” he says. “It’s a 
life-saver for me. Lookit here, Kitty, you may 
know her only in the store, but she stopped and 
spoke to you here tonight! Come on, go in 
and dance with me, and we'll steer into her, 
and then you can introduce me, see?” 

“Tony! I couldn’t do such a thing!” ex- 
claimed that idiot of a girl. “It would be—be 
such bad taste! And besides, why in the world 
are you so anxious to meet her?” 

“Kitty, you’ve simply got to do this for me!” 
says Tony, sitting down on the arm of her 
chair, his face dark with earnestness. “You 
don’t, you can’t realize what it means to me. 
I—I guess I haven’t told you much about my 
business lately, but I did tell you I had a big 
deal pending—something that would mean 
everything one way or another to the Whossant 
Corporation. It’s about Mrs. Drukin’s ocean- 
front property. We have a chance to sell it to 
a big Northern syndicate, and not one of us 
has been able to get to speak with Mrs. Drukin. 
Her secretary merely writes that Mrs. Drukin 
doesn’t care to sell.” 

“Then why don’t you respect her decision?” 
says Kitty. 

“You don’t understand!” Tony come back 
again. “If this deal goes through it will save 
the firm—we are so near broke now, it’s no- 
body’s business. My talk lately has been all 
bluff, Honey, the bottom of the market is 
about to fall out. Between ourselves, it’s 
fallen already and this Drukin deal is the only 
real money we have in sight. Kitty, if you 
care anything about me, you’ll help me out!” 

Kitty was looking at him like he was a per- 
fect stranger. 

“Do you realize,” she says slowly, ‘‘that you 
are asking me to introduce you to the only per- 
son who has been really kind and sweet to me 
all winter, for the purpose of persuading her to 
enter a deal on a market where she can be 
nothing but a loser? And this in order that 
your sinking firm may grab off a wretched com- 
mission? No, thank you, Tony, I am not in- 
terested. I’m only surprised you don’t go 
further and offer me a commission, too!” 

I couldn’t stand this nonsense no longer. 
‘And a perfectly sensible thing it would be if he 
did!” I says righteously, because a big fact had 
been slowly dawning through my brain. “And 
if Kitty couldn’t use that money, well, I could. 
I got payments on some lots coming due. I 
wonder do you realize who Mrs. Jasper Drukin 
must be?” 

“What do you mean?” says Kitty. 

T mean that my husband, your father, had a 
brother Jasper,” I says. ‘And your father 
come from very good folks even if he-was nutty 
over bugs! I'll bet anything you are related 
to her, Kitty, so you got a perfect right to make 
a friend acquainted with her, and to ask a 
favor for a friend.” 

Kitty didn’t appear to hear the last part of 
what I says. 

“That’s so!’ she says, thinking. ‘Why, of 
course it must be Uncle Jasper’s son’s wife! 
How funny!” 

“Kitty, will you tell her who you are?” says 
Tony savagely. ‘For my sake, will you?” 

“No!” says Kitty, like a violent mouse in a 
corner. “I won’t, I can’t. My relationship 
doesn’t alter things one bit!” 

“Then you don’t care for me, and I’m 
through!” says Tony, furious. And away he 
walked through the crowd and disappeared. 

Now I’m a good Christian woman, I hope, 
Mrs. Toomey, and as such I always try to do 
my duty if I can’t get somebody else to do it 
for me. So I spoke right up. 

“Kitty Drukin,” I says, “if you won’t go up 
and make yourself known to Mrs. Jasper, I 
will,” I says. ‘I’m going to nail her the very 
minute she comes back this way. After all, ’m 
pretty near as much related to her as you are, 
and I’m a good deal less of a fool!”’ 

Kitty give me a wide-eyed baby stare. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t do that!’’ she says. 

“T certainly will!” [ says. 


1? 


“T can’t bear it!” says Kitty. And all of a 
sudden she got up and run out of the hall. 

I was so mad I seen red. I started right of 
ona hunt for Mrs. Jasper Drukin. 

She wasn’t so easy to find in all that crowd, 
but at last I come face to face with her unex- 
pected, and when I did, I didn’t speak, after all, 
The look she give me, Mrs. Toomey! Terrible! 
I wouldn’t speak after that. Naturally! [| 
tell you, I can deal with men, even gentlemen, 
but these snobbish women, well, they can do 
something to you. I decided instantly to wait 
until a little later. But I didn’t get no second 
chance, for in about five minutes I seen her 
leaving with her party. 

After that, of course, there wasn’t nothing 
left for me to do but try and find Kitty, but she 
had vanished. So had Tony, and as it seemed 
like they had evidently gone on home together, 
I had to stick around and wait until my dear 
daughters was ready to leave, which, they being 
so popular, was quite late. But finally their 
boy friends got the car, and the four of them 
left me off at home, while they went on fora 
little joy-ride. 

The house was real quiet as I let myself in on 
account a good many of my roomers had left 
during the last couple of weeks. Also it was 
nearly four o’clock. But late as it was, [ felt 
I wouldn’t be doing my duty if I was to go to 
bed without telling Kitty what a ungrateful 
girl she was. But when I went to her room, 
Kitty wasn’t in yet. Can you imagine, Mrs. 
Toomey, a young girl like that staying out so 
late? Ain’tit awful? But it give me something 
extra to go at her about in the morning. 

The only trouble with my executing that 
duty was that when morning come, Kitty 
wasn’t there. She had just plain stayed out all 
night, while my own lovely girls had come 
rolling in respectable and proper around five- 
thirty! I left them sleep, of course, and set 
about doing Kitty’s work of sweeping off the 
porch, for we had let the hired help go the week 
— and was back on the old basis, more or 
ess. 

Having to do this didn’t make me feel none 
too good, and when that cheap Tony Willis 
come by at about eighty-thirty, I felt just 
right to tell him what I thought of him; him 
that had fooled us about all the money he was 
making. But kind of to my surprise, he come 
alone. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Drukin,” he says. 
“May I speak to Kitty? I’m afraid I was an 
awful rotter last night. She was in the right, 
and I was dead wrong. I’ve come to tell 
her so frankly, and ask her to forgive me.” 

“Go find her, then!” I says sharply. “She 
ain’t been home yet.” 

“Not home?” He looked bewildered. 

“Not a sign of her,” I says. ‘Her things is 
all there, but where she is I can’t tell you, so 
don’t ask me!” 

“But something must have happened to her! 
Have you called the hospitals?” 

“No,” I says, ‘“‘because this ain’t a hospital 
case. She’ll turn up. They all do!” 

But Tony wouldn’t be-satisfied until he had 
called every place he could think of on my 
phone. However, no word was to be had. He 
was nearly wild. He hadn’t brought her home 
the night before because he didn’t get the 
chance. He had run to the door of the hotel 
looking for her, and seen her get into a big 
car. Him and [I looked at each other when he 
told me this, his eyes all kind of wet and hurt. 
But I wouldn’t give that cheap grapefruit no 
satisfaction. I merely shrugged my shoulders. 

“Vou see?” I says. ‘She'll turn up later. 
Serves you right, Tony, treating her the way 
you’ve done the past coupla months.” 2 

“Oh, my Lord!” he says. “I don’t believe it. 
I'll be back later to see what you have heard.” 

By eleven o’clock I commenced to get 
dressed, having decided to go over to the shop 
where Kitty worked and find out a few things. 

But before I was all completed, a enormous 
limousine drew up in front of the door, and 
who would get out only Mrs. Jasper Drukin! 
I had to answer the door myself, and she give 
me a cool stare as she come in. 
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So beautiful, so tastefully cut and 
mounted, so worthy of her as it is, 
no wonder that your pledge of devo- 
tion in the form of a Bluebird Ring 
entwines not only her finger but 
her heart. 

Bluebird Rings are admired and 
envied because they are genwine dia- 
mond rings in exquisite settings. 
They are known to be of standard 
value, sold by fine jewelers—backed by 
a Warranty Certificate for every buyer. 

You can buy a Bluebird Ring for 
$50 to $500—and each is tagged with 
a metal tag plainly marked with the 
proper retail price we guarantee. 
What you ma 2 our free new book 
—to go over it with the girl you love 
and pick out your ring for her. Just 
send us the coupon and we'll send 
you the book. 


BLUEBIRD DIAMOND SYNDICATE 
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| “Are you Mrs. Amos Drukin?”’ she asked, 
but not exactly cordial. ‘Yes? May I speak 
with you a few moments?” 

“Why, my dear, this is a real treat!’ I says. 
‘Come right in, I am delighted to see you.” 

“T don’t know just how delighted you will 
feel when you hear what I have come about,” 
says she, taking a seat on the very edge of one 
of my parlor chairs. Then she looked me 
straight in the eye. 

“Mrs. Drukin,” she began at once, “this is 
not a friendly visit. I suppose you have won- 
dered where Kitty was last night? Yes? 
Well, she was with me. On leaving the ball I 

' ran into her at the gate. She was alone, and 
quite obviously upset. I spoke to her and she 
told me she was trying to get a cab or a chair. 
She had always appealed to me, and I offered 
her a lift because she was by herself, and the 
chance of her getting a taxi in that mob was 
hopeless. It was perfectly evident that some- 
thing had happened to her. Once in the car, 
I asked her name, and naturally when I 
learned it I questioned her further.” 

“Naturally!” I says. 

“Kitty was already at a high nervous ten- 
sion,” Mrs. Jasper went on, ‘‘and it didn’t 
take much pressure to make her break down 
completely and tell me the whole story. Of 
course she is my husband’s first cousin. Now, 
Mrs. Drukin, of your own attitude in regard to 
the child I think the less said the better. I had 
a difficult time in making her confess to your 
treatment of her. But the point is this. She 
belongs with me, not with you. I made her 
stay in bed ‘this morning, and I have come 
for her things. All of them, please. If you will 
kindly pack them up the chauffeur will carry 
out what she will need at once, and I will send 
the station wagon for her trunk.” 

“But, Mrs. Drukin, dear——” I began, my 
mind kind of woolly, when she stopped me 
with one of them stuck-up, high-hat looks 
of hers. 

“Don’t let us have any discussion, please!” 
|she said. ‘And I must have it clearly under- 
stood that this interview ends our relationship 
entirely.” 

Now, Mrs. Toomey, as a good Christian 
woman, I certainly ain’t of a jealous disposi- 
tion. But when I watched Kitty’s suitcase and 
Mrs. Jasper riding away together in that big 
foreign limousine, I couldn’t help but feel it 
was a outrage. Think of such a piece of luck 
happening to that silly mouse of a Kitty in- 
stead of my own fine smart girls, which Mrs. 
Jasper hadn’t said one word about doing a 
thing for them. But that’s the way of the 
world—there ain’t no justice! 

I was glad of one thing, thoygh, that Mrs. 
Jasper had felt it best we should say nothing 
about my treatment of Kitty. Praise always 
makes me kind of embarrassed-like. But I 
could take out my feelings on Tony when he 
|come around at noon. At least it was some 
| satisfaction telling him how his girl friend was 
| gone forever, having been swallowed up by 
| her swell family, and was now living in a big 
| house on the very property his firm had wanted 

to buy. He looked utterly miserable enough 
to satisfy anybody. 

“But it isn’t my firm any more, Mrs. Dru- 
kin,’”’ he says quietly, when I had got through. 
“T resigned this morning. I’m going in for 
something else, even though it’s too late now. 
Kitty told me long ago that I knew nothing 

| about real estate. She warned me, and she was 
right. I’m a flop, but I deserve it, because 
I was trying to get something for nothing dur- 
ing the boom. I was trying to make a million 
without working for it, and it can’t be done. 
And now I’ve lost the million, or the dream of 
it, and lost her as well. With her, it has paid 
to be real, Mrs. Drukin, as it always does with 
anyone, in the end!” 

Did you ever hear such slush, Mrs. Toomey? 
Of course you wouldn’t realize it, you never 
| having been worldly, but a good front is the 
| only thing ever gets you anywhere. And just 

to prove it, I'll tell you what my girls did, four 
days after Kitty joined her upstage family. 
| Putting up a good front got them a ride North, 





free, in a swell car, owing to them telling the 
lady and gent who took them all about how 
Mrs. Jasper Drukin was related to them and 
undoubtedly they could use their influence 
about a cook and butler position at the New- 
port place during the summer! 

During the next ten days or so after they left, 
I commenced to get pretty sick of Florida my- 
self. Tony come around every day to moan 
to me, and all I done was listen to him, do the 
housework and once in a while favor Mr. T, 
Robesen to a movie in the evening. So I begun 
to get ready to leave and come North when, at 
the end of the second week, late one Saturday 
afternoon, who in the world would walk in but 
Kitty Drukin! 

Mrs. Toomey, can you imagine the fool that 
girl was? She come wearing her own old 
clothes, and with scarcely a new thing to her 
name, only little odds and ends they had given 
her over there, and they hadn’t put her out, 
either. She had deliberately come of her own 
accord, and she told me right off that she had 
come to stay. 

“T go back to work on Monday,” she said. 
“The shop is taking inventory and they really 
need me.” 

Now it was just about time for Tony to make 
his daily visit, and so even while she was saying 
this, and I was trying to get over the shock of 
it, in he walked, as his habit had got to be, and 
for a moment the two of them looked at each 
other without a word. Then they clinched, and 
dear me, Mrs. Toomey, I’ve had some experi- 
ence with men, but believe me, I thought 
that kiss was never going to end. I don’t see 
how they breathed. But finally they drew 
apart and begun to talk. I might as well not 
have been in the room for all they knew. 

“Dear,” says Kitty, “I’ve had such a won- 
derful rest! And Cousin Jasper has been so 
kind, while as for Rosamond, words fail me! 
But I couldn’t be dependent on my family, 
could I? So I’m going back to work. But 
I have told them all about our engagement, 
Dear, and they are anxious to set us up in some 
kind of business, on a loan basis. I do think 
that would be splendid, and all right to accept, 
don’t you, Dear?” 

“But, Darling!’ says Tony. “Do you mean 
to tell me you are willing to leave all that 
grandeur——” 

“T’m not used to it,’’ says the nitwit. “It 
makes me a little uncomfortable. Besides, all 
I really want is you!” 

Then they pulled off another of them movie 
close-ups, Mrs. Toomey. Disgusting! And 
then Kitty wanted to know how about the loan 
for setting up in business? Tony give a laugh 
at that. 

“It won’t be necessary,”’ he says. ‘Come 
with me, I want to show you something!”’ 

Well, they walked on out the door at that, 
and of course I wouldn’t follow anybody or 
anything like that, Mrs. Toomey, but I had to 
do a errand over on Clematis, so I went on 
along, a little ways behind, and caught up just 
as they stopped in front of Tony’s office. And 
of all things, the signs on the window was 
changed back. Where the big lettered Whos- 
sant Corporation sign had been sprawling 
across the main part of the window, it now 
read 


WILLIS & ROBESON 
GROCERIES 


While way down in the corner in small letters 
was another sign which says “Reliable Real 
Estate. Sound titles. Sound prices.” 

What, Mrs. Toomey, must you be going, 
really? Well, I certainly have enjoyed your 
visit, you always have so much to say! Come 
again soon, won’t you? Make it real soon, too, 
or I won’t be here. Why? Well, to tell the 
truth, I’m getting ready to go back to Florida, 
boom or no boom. The climate is so lovely, 
and, well, you see, Mr. T. Robeson, well, he’s 
Tony’s partner, and they are doing pretty good, 
and I expect to marry him. Yes, he’s selling 
groceries, of course, but he needs someone to 
cook them for him, and you know what a cook 
Iam. Naturally’ 
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Direct Current. Any other 
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cherish the perfection of 
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Power makes possible. 
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_ At 35 by Kathleen 


any: other marriage—any other plan, really, 
| until you do!” Alice, encouraged to believe 
| she was making an impression, went on. 
| “I haven’t seen the person I want to marry,” 
| Eve submitted. 
| “Well, but you might. I wish,” Alice said, 
| emboldened, “I wish you’d go West, get your 
| divorce, and come to us, in England, and then 
look about you. You wrote me that there were 
hundreds of attractive men drifting about 
Paris.” 

“And thousands of attractive divorced wo- 
men trying to bag them!” Eve said, with a 
rueful little laugh. 

“Well, nobody’s bagging Mr. Williams.” 

“Dear old Chauncey!’ Eve laughed again, 
but without much mirth. “No. Nobody’s 
bagging him,” she conceded soberly. 
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subtle accent of color attracts the eye 
—and holds the passing glance in 
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Send for Free Portfolio showing new 
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Enameled 
Costume | the practical sister-in-law pursued eagerly, “but 


| other night, and really—— 


“Eve, it would be an out,” Alice suggested. 

“Oh, yes, it would be an out,” Eve agreed 
again, in a hard tone. 

“T mean, it isn’t young romance and all that,” 


it does mean comfort and position and security, 
and that’s much better than some crazy 
second marriage witha man who hadn’t any 
of those things, but happened to be thirty-six! 
Everyone likes old Mr. Williams, and you’d 
be settled, Eve.” 

“T’d be settled,” Eve echoed briefly, as 
Alice fell silent. “But at thirty-five,” she 
added dreamily, as if half to herself, ‘I’m not 
so sure that one wants to be settled.” 

“Thirty-six in September, both of us! 
Tempus fugit.” 

“Yes, that’s true, too. But Nevada and 
divorces and such like cost money,” Eve 
offered half-heartedly. 

Alice got up. “Eve, I don’t want to in- 
fluence you. I told Tom I wanted to have this 
talk with you, and he said to let you alone. 
But if you really make up your mind to get a 
divorce, then certainly you’ll have to let Tom 
and me help you out.” 

“T should have thought of this when I 
—had money,” Eve observed somberly. 

“You mean you will really consider old Mr. 
Williams?” Alice almost sang, as Eve rose 
and trailed slowly to her own room. ‘Because 
he really is a gentleman,” said Alice, follow- 
ing. “And he’s a most interesting man—he 
was telling me of the clubs he belongs to the 
What did you 
sa’ rp”? 

“T said, ‘he would,’ ” Eve said. 

“Oh, I know, Eve, he’s a little fussy, but 
goodness gracious, how many young persons 
are fussy! And of course,” finished Alice, who 
had never had enough money, already on her 


| way down-stairs, “of course, you’d be rich.” 


“I’d be a bird in a gilded cage!”’ Eve said 
airily, unsatisfactorily, closing the door. 
She wanted to bealone. It was a relief, later, 


| to hear that Tom and Alice were going out to 


dinner. The boys went early up-stairs for 
lessons and bed; Eve had the house to herself. 

The spring night had turned cold, she sat 
before a wood fire, under a low lamp, dreaming. 
And for the first time she said to herself that 
Alice was right, that Alice had been right 
from the very beginning, with her delicate hints 
and suggestions of being off with the old ties 
before one could with any propriety assume the 
new. 

“That’s what’s the matter with me, really,” 
she thought. “For five years now I’ve been 
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dabbling in this and dabbling in that; I’ve 


| not planned enough—I’ve not settled to any- 
| thing. I’ve got to get free first, and then decide 


about Chauncey Williams, or—if it isn’t to be 


| Chauncey—what is it to be?” 


Mrs. Chauncey Weed Williams, whose hus- 
band was a member of the firm of Gordon and 
Company. Young Mrs. Gordon Duke would 
give her a luncheon at the Plymouth Rock 
Club, and her home newspaper—far away be- 
side seal rocks and fogs and the Pacific— 
would run a complacent head-line, ‘‘San Fran- 


| cisco Matron Weds Millionaire in Paris.” 


Norris (Continued from page 41) 


She would live in Chauncey’s terrible apart. 
ment, dark and heavy and rich and expensive— 
exactly everything that one didn’t associate 
with the idea of Paris! He would call her 
Evelyn, proudly and fussily, and she would 
call him “Dearest.” All the pretty young 
wives of elderly millionaires called them “Dear. 
est,” and pretended to care that their news. 
papers and eggs and steamer rugs and tea 
were exactly right. 

Now, unrharried to Chauncey, regarding him 
merely as an eagerly hospitable and admiring 
beau, Eve felt that one ought to be willing 
to be patient at least in the matter of the rugs, 
tea, eggs and newspapers of the man who had 
made one rich. But once married to him, she 
knew she would begin to loathe his little man- 
nerisms regarding these things, she knew she 
would begin to loathe him too, the dapper, 
alert, intelligent little old man with the money. 

Not that Chauncey was deceived; she had 
to give him credit for that. He had talked to 
her quite frankly in Paris, and she knew he was 
approaching the point when he would talk to 
her again, here in New York. 

“You're not in love with me,” he had said, 
“but you like me, and I admire you*very much, 
We get along. You've had one disillusioning 
experience under the name of love. I don’t 
promise you delirious happiness, but I do 
promise you courteous treatment and comfort, 
my dear, and I believe we could not only be 
contented, but that we could attract to our 
home the interesting and worth-while——” 

It had been a nice, dignified, impressive 
speech, and she had listened to it with her 
lovely head on one side and a whimsical ex- 
pression on her face, an expression partly 
sympathetic, partly doubtful, and beyond 
doubt partly that of one who wants to smile. 

He wanted a companion, a companion al- 
ways amiable, always ready to listen to his 
stories, and fall in with his plans, and give up 
her engagements cheerfully when he had a 
headache, and carry his on bravely when she 
had. And she supposed that she could listen to 
his stories again, listen to them a hundred ora 
million times, if it were expedient. 

But what a waste! What a waste to feel 
oneself young and strong, full of potential 
service and achievements, ready to learn and to 
act, to make friends, to experiment and to 
dare, and to be settled quietly for the rest of 
one’s life with this kindly old man—never to 
know adventure or risk or failure or success 
any more! 

At forty-five one would have quite a dif- 
ferent feeling about it, of course, and at forty- 
five one would have developed an actual com- 
placency over the thought of those unfailing 
dividends—dividends—dividends—pouring in. 

And by this time everyone would have for- 
gotten, and she most of all, those vital, pas- 
sionate years with Frank Guthrie. And 
Junior ... 

“Junior—my little son,” said Eve, aloud. 
Junior would be ten years old. “If I had him,” 
she thought, “I wouldn’t want anyone else. 
But then Frank would never have given him 
up, so that everything would have been dif- 
ferent, anyway. It was partly grief for Junior 
that made Frank act so terribly—children do 
keep men and women together, of course.” 

But now, at thirty-five, pretty and intelligent 
and eager, she was somehow crowded out of 
life, was somehow offered as an alternative to 
work she neither knew how to do, nor liked to 
do, a marriage with a dry, gallant, kind little 
old man who happened to be rich. 

Every fiber of her being revolted. She 
wouldn’t—she couldn’t—marry Chauncey Wil- 
liams! Tears came to her eyes and ran down 
her cheeks, even thinking about it, and about 
the desolate loneliness of her situation. She 
shook herself, morally, mentally and physical- 
ly. There must be a thousand things a woman 
of her age and acquirements could do, in this 
day and age, to make a comfortable living and 
interesting life for herself. | 
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The Zenith De Luxe ten-tube Elec- 
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But the drawback was that there were so 
many thousands of drifting women nowadays, 
hunting for just those positions. 

Tom and Alice returned upon her still mus- 
ing, and Alice saw the glisten of tears on Eve’s 
smooth cheek, and pressed Tom’s foot sig- 
nificantly with her own when he became jocu- 
lar over Eve’s solitude and thoughtfulness. 
The Moreheads were in great spirits tonight. 
Their first real holiday lay ahead of them, 
after twelve hard years of housekeeping, and 
school-keeping, and baby-raising; they would 
be on the big liner in a few weeks. 

Eve’s problem interested them only vaguely, 
sentimentally. Eve wasn’t a child, after all; 
she had been managing her own affairs de- 
cisively and assuredly for something like twelve 
years. She had done her best with an unsuc- 
cessful marriage, had dissolved that relation- 
ship only when matters became, in the inac- 
curate language of the day, “impossible,” and 
now was trying a gift shop, and had the oppor- 
tunity for a conspicuously good marriage. 

Alice had told Tom tonight, driving home, 
that the less said to Eve about plans, the better. 
So Tom was rather less sympathetic tonight 
than was usual, with Eve’s perplexities, and 
the night that followed the Gray Goose’s 
demise found her wakeful, further from any 
moorings than ever. 

In the next three days everyone was ex- 
tremely active in the interests of Eve Guthrie. 
Betty telephoned every morning with some 
ridiculous suggestion for Eve’s employment. 
The Bently School needed a new German 
teacher. Eve said that she didn’t speak one 
word of German, but Betty was blithe and 
optimistic, none the less. 

“Oh, Eve, do go see them,” she said, “‘you’re 
so wonderful! They’ll want you anyway.” 
Betty had met the proprietor of an immense 
department store, at a dinner, and he wanted 
to see Eve. Betty had met Arline Arthur, who 
thought her friend sounded wonderful for the 
movies. Betty wondered if there wouldn’t 
be something in a newspaper column; just 
society chit-chat, day by day. 

Alice was full of suggestions, too. 

It was maddening, humiliating, embarrass- 
ing and infuriating, to have them all so anxious 
to place her, to pause in their own full and 
necessary lives to shed a little enlightenment 
upon her own lonely path. It was maddening 
and embarrassing and humiliating to realize 
| that her bank-account was steadily lowering; a 
| thousand dollars only a few weeks ago, now 
| less than seven hundred, soon to dwindle away 
' to nothing. 

But the crowning blow came from Tom, her 
brother, smiling his nice academic smile 
through his professional spectacles, kind and 
assured and just a hint superior. 

“Look here, Eve dear. Alice and I have 
been talking it over, and we can’t go off on our 
holiday knowing that you may be on the rocks 
any minute. Now, I’m going to deposit the 
checks of that rent money——” 

That day Eve went in to Mrs. Brussels’s, 

and Mrs. Brussels looked over her lists and 
asked if there was any chance in the world that 
Mrs. Guthrie’s “friend” would lecture for a 
certain patent medicine? No, she wouldn’t do 
that. Well, would she consider traveling with 
a very rich girl who was a “trifle” insane? No, 
she couldn’t do that. This friend was a lady, 
was she? Oh, yes, indisputably a lady. Look 
anything like Mrs. Guthrie? Yes, she did, it 
happened; she was very much Mrs. Guthrie’s 
type. 
“Because you know, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Brussels, all of whose dealings were strictly 
confidential, “‘a lady who looked like you could 
make big money just sitting in the front ot 
gentlemen’s cars, while they did a little— 
delivering.” 

Eve laughed forlornly. Her friend, she was 
sure, wouldn’t care for that. Well, then, 
there was just one more possibility. Would 
she consider a job in a camp in the Canadian 
northwest, a big electricity plant, where there 








was a main social building, and where they 
needed a socially capable woman to direct the 


dancing, card-playing, dining-room. the com. 
munity life generally? 

Mrs. Brussels was under the impression that 
it was “the country God forgot,” and that the 
people were enough “to put a permanent waye 
in your hair,” but the pay was good, and 
everything was “found”—board, laundry 
light, transportation, dwelling—“such as they 
were.” And how soon could Mrs. Guthrie's 
candidate leave? 

Eve drew off her right glove, dropped the 
flimsy pretense of her “friend,’’ took out her 
fountain pen. “Tomorrow!” she answered, 

“Tl be dead and buried,” she said to her- 
self grimly, in the train rattling northward, on 
the following afternoon. ‘Dead and buried, 
But I don’t care! I'll not be taking charity, 
I'll not be listening to Alice’s suggestions every 
breakfast, I’ll not be married to Chauncey 
Williams!” 

She was still breathing unevenly; she seemed 
not to have caught her breath since leaving 
Mrs. Brussels’s, twenty-four hours ago. She 
had gone from the confidential agency to seea 
Mr. Mason, and Mr. Mason had been only too 
flatteringly sure that Mrs. Guthrie was the 
very woman for the place. She’d find it 
rough and lonely, at first, but they were lovely 
people to work for, Mr. Mason assured her. 

Her walking boots packed against Shake- 
speare in three slim volumes, her pen, her heavy 
coat, candy and magazines from Betty— 
tooth-paste and soap from Tom—kisses and 
farewells—and she was off. Off to Booker’s 
Canyon, and titled “resident social director” 
of the Community Club. ; 

Montreal tomorrow; then three days—four 
days—it didn’t matter, and then Booker’s 
Canyon, and the hazard of new fortunes. She 
probably would regret it; she rather thought 
she was regretting it already, but at least it was 
entirely her own affair. 

Her eye, as the observation-car in which 
she was sitting moved past the cities and small 
villages that hurtled by, idly rested upon the 
lean form of a man close beside her, reading a 
newspaper. She could see his grayed, thin 
temples over the top of the sheet, and she 
noted the long clever hand that rested upon 
the arm of his chair. Her glance remained 
fixed, when it reached the hand, upon the 
black seal-ring he wore. Eve knew that ring; 
she had given it to Frank Guthrie upon the 
first anniversary of their marriage. She knew 
that inside it there was what she had called a 
“posy,” the words: “Frank from Eve. Time 
flies; love remains.” 

Eve leaned forward and touched the hand 
that wore the ring, and the man roused himself, 
lowered the news sheet, looked at her, smiled, 
and turned his chair about to face her. Frank 
—not quite forty, yet looking older, somehow, 
graver, more dignified and reserved than she 
remembered his ever seeming before. Nor had 
she remembered his being so well groomed, so 
correctly and yet inconspicuously well dressed. 

They had not talked to each other for almost 
five years. Now they spoke as strangers. 
Frank was going to Montreal, to a consulta- 
tion of engineers, he said quietly. 

It sounded important, impressive. Eve 
mentioned in return that the McTavishes had 
a Maine camp, and loved to have her there. 
She let him suppose that she was elegantly 
bound for that luxurious destination. 

They had not fallen in love instantly, those 
long years ago; theirs had been a slowly 
ripening affair, following a schooldays’ friend- 


p. 

But Eve knew what was happening to her 
now. She knew that Frank Guthrie, middle- 
aged and lean and quiet, well groomed and 
serious and slightly grizzled as to close- 
cropped hair, was hers until the end of time, 
whether they ever saw each other after today 
or not. Every fiber of her being was straining 
to claim him again; her ears ached to hear his 
voice—more of it, more of it; and she knew 
that her hands, no matter how busy they might 
seem to be with social service, and gift shops, 
and dainty little makeshifts of all sorts, would 
be forever useless until once again they were 
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Now Read What 11,105* Doctors say About 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes Because 


“It’s toasted” 


HAT is the quality that 

Giacomo Rimini, Margaret 
D’Alvarez, Cesare Formichi, 
Armand Tokatyan, Emma 
Trentini, William Faversham, 
Florence Reed, Rosa Raisa, 
and other famous singers, actors, 
broadcasters and public speakers 
have found that 
makes LUCKY 
STRIKES de- 
lightful and of 
no possible in- 
jury to their 
voices? 
















Rosa Raisa, 
famous soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, writes: 


“My husband, Giacomo Rimini, prefers Luckies because they 
keep his throat ever clear and free from irritation. He insisted 
that I try them and I found all he said was true. Now we 
both smoke Lucky Strikes. Not only because they are kind to 
our throats, but because of their rare flavor.” 


For the answer 
we turned to 
medical men 
and asked them this question: 


Do you think from your experience with 
LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes that they 
are less irritating to sensitive or tender 
throats than other cigarettes, whatever 
the reason? 


11,105* doctors answered this ques- 
tion “YES.” 








Consider what these figures mean; consider 
that they represent the opinion and experience 
of doctors, those whose business it is to know. 
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signed cards confirming the above statement. 
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No Throat Irritation-No Cough. Ponsa NP is 
New York, July 22, 1927 























YOUNG FEET 
MAKE 
HAPPY WOMEN 





FrEt that dance through daily duties, 
then are eager to take you adventur- 
ing. Feet as active at 7 p. m. as at break- 
fast. Feet that would rather fox-trot than 
nestle demurely under the dinner table. 
What wouldn’t you give for feet like these? 


Millions of women have found the price- 
less gift of happy youthful feet in 


THE 


ARCH PAE SERVER 


—the Paris styled shoe that flatters the 
foot while its marvelous inner construction 
stops foot abuse. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe prevents strain 
on your foot arches by a concealed built-in 
arch bridge that supports the long arch of 
the foot, and a specially modeled sole that 
supports the metatarsal arch. The flat in- 
ner sole, crosswise, prevents pinching. You 
enjoy the relief of permanent, proper sup- 
port where support is needed, yet the shoe 
bends freely with the foot at the ball, the 
only place the foot bends. 


Not one feature, but many exclusive patent- 
ed comforts are found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe — yet these shoes are so 
good-looking you would be glad to wear 
them for their style alone! 


Send the coupon for booklet and name 

of dealer who has Arch Preserver Shoes 
for you a2d your children. 
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| privileged to hand this man his morning cup of 
coffee, guide his motor-car while he lighted his 
cigaret, slip about his shoulders, when she sat 
on the arm of his chair and glanced down to see 
| what book he was reading. 
| She began to be frightened, terribly afraid 
| that she would lose him. Her heart beat hard, 
|and her mouth felt dry. She said “What?” 
| stupidly, like a peasant. 

“T invited you to dine with me,” he said. 

“Oh, yes. Oh, yes.” He opened the vestibule 
doors for her, on their way to the dining-car, 
and she brushed against him as she passed him. 

Frank Guthrie—she said in her soul. And 
the entire cosmos, the hot, moving car and the 
big moving world outside the car, and the 
summer sun getting ready to go down, all 
seemed to echo the syllables like the solving 
of a great chord. Of course, her life was 
Frank Guthrie, Frank good and bad, sick and 
well, Frank desperate and gambling and drink- 
ing in his heartbreak, or Frank tender and 
umorous and puzzled over a little crib. All 
these years she had been hunting only to find 
Frank again, Frank who might mean anxiety 
and disappointment, but who meant life 
again, too! 

“T asked you if it was still soup jelly and 
cold chicken on nights like this,’”’ he was saying. 

“Frank, I do beg your pardon! I didn’t hear 


They talked about Betty, and the More- 
heads, and somewhat guardedly, about them- 
selves. Eve gathered that Frank Guthrie was 
a very important person now. A consulting 
engineer—it really was impressive. 

He had done it without her. She felt chilled 
and discouraged as she chatted on gaily and 
brightly, and he listened with his old indulgent 
half-smile. All the time her heart implored 
him, “Frank, don’t let me leave you again! 
Frank, no matter how terrible a botch we 
made of it—we belong to each other.” 

She hinted to him the score of delightful pos- 
sibilities the summer had had for her. Tom 
and Alice. were going abroad, they had wanted 
her to come. And she had an en-rmously 
rich old beau; nothing serious in that, of 
course, but he was really a charming old fel- 
low. And, of course, Betty’s father’s camp 
was simply the most glorious place imaginable. 

Would he give her an address? she asked him, 
at parting. She was supposedly to get off 
the train at midnight, and she determined to 
stay in her berth until he should have got 
off, the next morning, in Montreal. Frank 
asked for an address himself, by way of reply. 
His plans were uncertain; he had been moving 
about a good deal. Eve hesitated, and they 
decided upon the Engineers’ Club and the 
National Arts Club. 

She went to her section, restless and excited 
and sick with confused emotions, tried to ar- 
range her things, tried to think, found both 
impossible, and finally, on the flimsy excuse 
that her berth was to be made up, wandered 
out to the observation-car again, and—as she 





name? Let’ssee. Iought toremember. Why, 
Mary Elizabeth, wasn’t it? Of course, I mind 
now because Orrie called her Mary Beth. Orrie 
never could handle long names. Well, as I say, 
things sort of run along until the kid was about 
four years old. Minnie had to quit the Greek’s 
because she was too sickly to pack trays and I 
give her a job in my drug store. Of course she 
wasn’t worth much but I figured somebody in 
Alvin had ought to hire her. She wouldn’t 
have lasted very long in K. C. where she wanted 
to go, so I told her, I said, “You just stick 
around here, Minnie. The country’s the best 
place for you and the kid.” 

Besides, if Minnie had gone off with the kid 
I don’t know what Orrie would of done. 

Now I’ve come to where I can explain where 
| Orrie got the idee of a guardeen angel. And 
| that explains why he kilt Blake Hughes. That 
there alienist feller’s talk about Orrie’s bein’ a 





The Guardeen A 


had known she would—found Frank Guthrie 
there again, big, and thin, and quiet, and 
quite as obviously expectant of seeing her 
again as she had been of seeing him. 

“My porter——” she was beginning her 
little deception when Frank interrupted. 

“T was hoping you’d come back. I had to 
see you again, Eve. There’s something I want 
to say,” he said. “Step out here.” 

They went out to the dark back platform, 
in the close, throbbing night, and the lights of 
distant cities shone in angry, smoldering pink 
upon the sky, and the nearer lights flashed by 
them with long comet tails of orange and green, 

“What I wanted to say to you,” Frank said, 
“is that I’m—I’m not going to a consultation, 
I’m—beginning all over. I’ve not got a cent, 
and I’m not sure of my job. For the past four 
years I’ve been taking care of my father, down 
in Arizona.” 

A jerk of his head indicated the black band 
on his sleeve. For a long minute, looking at 
him, Eve was perfectly still. Then suddenly, 
in the old warm, tender way, her soft little 
boneless hand, like a fluttering butterfly, 


was in his, and her whole slim person lurched — 


just a little against his shoulder. 
“Ah-h-h!” she said, on a long sigh of relief. 
For Eve had sighted harbor. 


Blinking and shy and radiant, they re 
entered the lighted car as the train came toa 
standstill in the next big city, and while Frank 
went to send a telegram, Eve sat down next 
to a stout, friendly, middle-aged woman and 
plunged at once into the sort of conversation 
for the want of which her soul had been 
shriveled for years. 

Mr. Guthrie, Eve told the woman, was an 
engineer, going up to a place called Booker’s 
Canyon, to bid ona bridge. Yes, an engineer’s 
wife certainly came to know the world. Oh, 
no, Eve didn’t mind, she was going to try to 
manage some social work there herself. The 
band was for Mr. Guthrie’s father—yes, he 
had been devoted, he had spent the last four 
years down in Arizona with him. 

No, she hadn’t been there all the time, she 
had relatives in New York. And, oh yes, Mrs. 
Watson was quite right, when you were mar- 
ried the main thing was to be together; it didn’t 
matter whether it was Broadway or Booker’s 
Canyon. Yes, it was really an odd coincidence, 
their both having positions in the same out-of- 
the-way place; Mrs. Watson had no idea quite 
how much of a coincidence! 

Frank came back, and middle-aged Mrs. 
Watson did approve of the way that nice 
burned, thin man looked at his wife. 

“Any telegrams to send, Eve?” Frank asked, 
joining them. “Any engagements to break?” 

“Well, I have one engagement I hope to 
keep,” said Eve, “but it isn’t until next year 
and there’s plenty of time for that!” 

“With whom?” Frank asked. 

“Nobody you know, but somebody you'll 
like. It’s with a young gentleman.” 





ng el (Continued from page 45) 


religious fanatic ain’t right. It don’t stand to 
reason. Of course Orrie went to church. But 
after Mary Beth got big enough for infant class 
he mostly went with her. 

I kinda think he understood more what the 
infant class teacher—she’s Miss Liza Roberts 
and a good Christian woman, though there’s 
some who don’t like her gossipy ways—well, 
Orrie understood what she said about religion 
better’n he did what Parson Doppelkopf 
preached. Meanin’ no criticeesm of the 
parson, you understand. But what I aim to 
say is, Orrie liked to sit next to Mary Beth in 
the infant class and learn about Jesus and 
Heaven and the like. But that don’t make 
him a religious fanatic, now, does it? Orrie 
just liked to be where the little girl was. 

Well, along about thrashin’ time three years 
ago Mary Beth took sick. Doc Perkins said it 
was cholery she had, but Doc Struthers that I 
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had come from the county-seat said it was 
dysentery. I don’t know which was right. But 
anyway, she died in three days. Yep. She 
took sick on a Tuesday, and Thursday night 
she died. Me and Orrie and Minnie and Doc 
Perkins was there. Poor little kid. It was hot 
in that room of Minnie’s, I remember. We 
took turns fannin’ her, but Orrie did the most. 
We couldn’t get hin: away from the bed. I 
don’t think he slept any the hull time. Let me 
tell you, friend, it was sad. I ain’t much on the 
weeps, but I cried like a baby that night. 

You know, none of us in Alvin but Orrie had 
paid much attention to Minnie Davis and her 
kid. I see that now. We just sort of took for 
granted that Mary Beth and Minnie was 
gettin’ along all right. 

Minnie never asked for help. She was right 
proud that way. But that night I looked 
around the room—it’s on the second floor of 
the Central House, back over the kitchen—and 
I could tell that Minnie hadn’t been gettin’ 
along all right. She didn’t have hardly no 
clothes and the kid didn’t have neither. She 
didn’t have hardly anything. 

Just after Mary Beth breathed her last the 
Doc asked Minnie if she had any money—you 
know, about the funeral and things. She just 
pointed to her pocketbook on the bureau and 
fell across the bed, sobbing real hard. I looked 
in the pocketbook. Listen, friend, she had 
just eighteen dollars and forty-six cents. 

Well, that sort of got me. I looked at Mary 
Beth’s clothes, lyin’ in a heap on a table. They 
were all patched and she’d kicked the toes out 
of her shoes. I couldn’t find but one pair. It 
was about two in the mornin’, near as I can 
recollect, when Mary Beth died. Well, Sir, 
I just walked out of that room, got in my car 
and drove out to my house. We live on 
Poplar Street, that’s the best residence street 
in town. I got my wife out of bed and I said: 
“Minnie Davis has lost her kid.” 

My wife is a good-hearted woman under- 
neath. I didn’t need to say no more. She 
started to get dressed to go down and do what 
she could for Minnie. Then I left the house and 
drove to Sim Judson’s. He runs the best dry- 
goods store in town. I hammered on the front 
door and got him out of bed, too. 

“Sim,” I said, “have you got a stock of 
clothes for little kids?” 

He said, “Yes, but what’s got into you, 
Willis Hutchins? Be you crazy? Wakin’ upa 
man at this time of night!” 

Well, I explained what I wanted and he 
didn’t say another word. He looked just like 
my wife looked. He got on his clothes and 
drove down with me to the store. 

We picked out the best clothes Sim had in 
stock for Mary Beth. Shoes, a dress, every- 
thing. I’d made up my mind, you see, that 
Mary Beth was goin’ to be laid out in nice, 
clean new things. When we had the outfit 
together I took it to the hotel. 

Did any women come? Yep, about a dozen 
of ’em. You know, folks are all right at heart. 
They just don’t think until something hap- 
pens to make them get next to theirselves. 
Everybody in Alvin felt sorry for Minnie Davis. 
The next mornin’ we didn’t have any trouble at 
all takin’ up a collection for the burial. 

Blake Hughes, I remember, gave a hundred 
dollars. That’s the sort of man Blake was. As 
upstanding a Christian as you'll find any- 
where. Course, he could easily afford it, bein’ 
the richest man in town, but then, he didn’t 
know Minnie or the likes of her. He may have 
heard of her, I guess, because she’d been 
around town since she was a little girl. Well, 
anyway, we collected about four hundred dol- 
lars, enough to buy Mary Beth a pretty little 
white coffin and to have the motor hearse from 
the county-seat. 

Orrie? You mean, what did Orrie do? How 
did he act? Well, Sir, he acted right queer. 
That is, he allus acted queer, but after Mary 
Beth died he acted queer even for Orrie. You 
see, we sort of expected him to feel sorry Mary 
Beth was gone. We kinda thought he’d cry 
and carry on thataway. But he didn’t. He 


just stayed by the body and wouldn’t stir. 
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He’d fall asleep but he’d wake right up 
if he thought we was tryin’ to take Mary 
Beth away. But he didn’t cry. Nary a 
tear. I loaned him—well, that is, I give him, 
reelly—some of my clothes to wear at the 
funeral. But we couldn’t make him wear ’em. 
It looked kinda bad in church, too, Orrie 
settin’ up there in his old clothes. But he 
didn’t seem to mind. You know, I sort of 
think Orrie liked the funeral. 

He sat up there all durin’ the service and 
kept sayin’ “Pretty, pretty, pretty,” over and 
over again. It looked like he was proud that 
everybody had come to Mary Beth’s funeral. 
Well, after the burial—Parson Doppelkopf 
preached a real good sermon, too; he made all 
the womenfolks ashamed of theirselves; you 
never heard such bellowin’ and carryin’ on at a 
funeral—after we had buried Mary Beth, 
Orrie wanted to stay by the grave. Just like 
a dog. 

We dragged him away, though, and he 
didn’t go back for several days. I think it was 
a Sunday after church that the sexton told 
me Orrie had been back to Mary Beth’s grave 
and set there all afternoon, talkin’ to her. 
Queer. It give me the willies. 

Then, Orrie went and took this guardeen 
angel notion. He come into my drug store one 
mornin’ and said, “Mary Beth has gone to 
Heaven, Mr. Hutchins.” 

I felt sorry for him so I said, ‘‘Yes, Orrie, she 
has gone to a better place than this.” I sort of 
wanted to comfort him, you understand? 

Orrie was worried, it seemed like. He 
shuffled around the store, chewing on the 
corner of a handkerchief like he always did, 
and finally he come up to me again. ‘Heaven 
is a big place, ain’t it, Mr. Hutchins?” he 
asked me. 

Not gettin’ his drift exactly, I told him: 
“Yes, Orrie,” I said, “Heaven is a big place of 
many mansions.” 

Well, he wanted to know what mansions are. 
T told him they were big houses. Then he said: 

“But who'll take care of Mary Beth in those 
big houses?” 

I wanted to set his mind easy so I said, ““God 
will take care of Mary Beth. Don’t you worry 
about that. God takes care of even the 
sparrers.”” 

That seemed to satisfy him for a time, but 
the next afternoon he come into the store 
again. “Mr. Hutchins,” he says, “are you sure 
God’s lookin’ after Mary Beth? She ain’t very 
big yet and I was thinkin’ maybe God might 
be busy and not notice she had come to 
Heaven.” 

The poor feller looked so worried it kind of 
got me. I see now that I should have shut him 
up short and not humored him. Maybe he’d of 
got the crazy idee out of his head. But I told 
him, I said: “Just you rest easy, Orrie. God is 
everywhere in Heaven. He don’t overlook 
little girls like Mary Beth. He sends an angel 
to watch over ’em. Don’t you mind what they 
taught you in Sunday-school?” 

Well, Sir, Orrie cheered up a bit when he 
heard me say that. “A guardeen angel?” he 
said, insistent like. ‘Does God send a guar- 
deen angel to take care of little girls like Mary 
Beth?” 

So I patted him on the back and said, “‘Sure, 
a guardeen angel. That’s right. You just bet 
your hat on it, Orrie, that there’s a guardeen 
angel lookin’ after Mary Beth this very 
minute.” 

He went out, thinkin’ that over. I didn’t see 
no more of him for about a week. He must ’a’ 
kept close to that little hut in Coon Hollow 
where he lived. It had a feather-duster stuck 
from the roof. He put it there to please Mary 
Beth after she had got too big to ride it for a 
horse. 

But Orrie still had that fool idee in his head. 
One mornin’ he come into Hank Dipp’s barber 
shop where I was gettin’ a haircut and sidled 
up to my chair. 

“Mr. Hutchins,” says he, “I think some- 
body ought to go to Heaven and look after 
Mary Beth. Them flowers on her grave is all 
withered and I don’t think her guardeen 


angel is lookin’ after her like she ought to be 
tooken care of.” 

Hank Dipp is something of a josher, so he cut 
in and said, ‘‘Well, Orrie, why don’t you go up 
to Heaven and look after the little girl?” 

Orrie took him real serious. He scratched 
his head and chewed some more on his hand- 
kerchief and then he says, “I wouldn’t never 
get to Heaven. Gosh, Mr. Dipp, it would take 
a good man, I guess, to go where Mary Beth is, 
It would take just about the best man in this 
town. I’d never make it.” You see how his 
notion was runnin’ on. 

It got to be quite a joke around town, this 
fool idee of Orrie’s. I told him several times 
durin’ the next month that it didn’t look right 
for him to go about questionin’ the goodness of 
Almighty God. He’d just hang his head, and 
bein’ how he just loved to argue, he’d say: 

“But, Mr. Hutchins, Mary Beth was terrible 
shy. I’m afeared she’ll get in one of them big 
houses and hide in a corner and God’ll never 
find her.” 

Now, Minnie Davis was actin’ sensible. It 
seemed like after her first grievin’ she felt it 
was best for Mary Beth to go. She perked up. 
It appeared like Mary Beth’s goin’ had sort of 
taken a load off’n her shoulders. Which it had, 
though that may look like a hard way to talk 
about it. Anyway, she didn’t go around makin’ 
a nuisance of herself like Orrie done. 

Whenever I tried to shut him up he'd say: 
“T still got an idee, Mr. Hutchins, that this town 
ain’t doin’ right by Mary Beth. The best man 
in this town, one as is sure of goin’ to Heaven, 
oughta go up there and be her guardeen angel.” 
Or else he’d try to argue that Mary Beth was 
too little to be trusted in Heaven, and that 
she’d fall down the golden stairs and hurt her- 
self, or else that nobody but a man from Alvin 
who knew her would take the right interest in 
Mary Beth. 

I saw it comin’. Orrie was bound that he’d 
get a guardeen angel for Mary Beth. 

The thing that put him clear off’n his trolley 
was when Jasper Crouchitt’s cows got into the 
cemetery one night and tromped Mary Beth’s 
grave. 

He come rarin’ into my place the next day, 
his face all red. ‘‘See!’’ he yelled. ‘See, Mr. 
Hutchins, what comes of not havin’ no one 
to take of little Mary Beth? Them cows 
tromped her grave. If some good man in 
this town had been up there watchin’ out for 
her he’d never of let this happen. She oughta 
have a guardeen angel, I tell you, a guardeen 
angel!” 

We had an awful time quietin’ him down. 
But even then we never thought. We never had 
the slightest idee he would do what he done. 

So you see, friend, that’s why Orrie Watts 
killed Blake Hughes. Yep. Death loves a 
shinin’ mark, they say. Guess that’s what led 
Orrie to pick Blake. Best man in town. I’d 
back his chances of glory against anyone else’s 
in Alvin. Sure. The jury couldn’t do nothing 
else but declare Orrie in-sane and commit him 
to the hospital at Chamble. 

Funny thing, though. Orrie’s never had no 
remorse. He’s happy—they let him work in 
the garden—and he told me this time I 
visited him: “I ain’t forgot little Mary Beth. 
Do you suppose Mary Beth likes the guardeen 
angel I sent her?” So calm he said it. Gives 
me the willies. 

Minnie? You mean, what did she think of 
what Orrie done? Well, Sir, that’s another 
funny thing. Seems like Minnie musta picked 
up that guardeen angel notion from Orrie, or 
else she was just sorry for him and didn’t 
want to say nothing ag’in him. Because I 
asked her one day, when folks had been talkin’ 
in the store and sayin’ how unjust it was for 
Blake Hughes to have to die because an idjit 
took a notion; well, Sir, I asked her what she 

thought. 

“Tt wasn’t so unjust, what Orrie done,” she 
said. “I should of kilt Blake Hughes before 
Orrie did it.” 

I guess Minnie was just talkin’ to find an 
excuse for Orrie. Well, here’s where I get off. 
Mighty glad I met you. 
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Nancy Chooses by Royal Brown (Continued from page 87) 


woman though she might be, a subtle intoxica- 
tion, authentic as alcohol, glowed in her. She 
was, briefly, enamored with herself. 

A mask had slipped to the floor from the 
costume’s folds; she bent to retrieve it and dis- 
covered, inevitably, that she must try that on, 
too. It shadowed her eyes and quite concealed 
her straight nose; yet, revealing her amused 
mouth, added to the hint of youth and carnival 
that seemed to permeate the night and place. 
And, swiftly, gave her fresh impulse. 

She removed the mask but only that she 
might powder her nose. 

The elevator boy gave her a grin, half 
friendly greeting, half frank masculine admira- 
tion that was somehow startling. She suddenly 
became self-conscious, might have retreated 
had that not seemed awkward. Accordingly 
she carried on to where the orchestra was play- 
ing something riotous that Carmen might 
dance with Pilgrim Father, Franciscan monk 
with Columbine. There she discovered that 
masks so soon had been discarded and so she 
must remove hers too. 

Feeling absurdly like another Cinderella, she 
slipped swiftly into a seat well to the rear of 
those who merely watched. A spectator. 

The carnival was just a swirl of color for a 
time. Then among the dancers she discovered 
Pierrot. His partner was the deb who had 
slept so much of the trip north. She wore a 
costume akin to Nancy’s, but of black satin, to 
accentuate the blondness of the sleekly shingled 
head that was bent back that she might glance 
up, provocatively, at Pierrot. 

They danced a few steps while Nancy 
watched, and then a Cossack cut in. Pierrot 
surrendered her with a smile and let his eyes 


rove. 

Evidently they sought another partner. But 
they seemed in no hurry, nor was their inspec- 
tion confined to the dancers. And so it was for 
the second time that night that his eyes met 
Nancy’s. 

Ten seconds later he was smiling down at 
her. “May I?” he asked. 

“Tt’s been years since I danced,” she pro- 
tested. “I-——” 

“Tt’s been years since anybody danced,” he 
assured her, confidentially. ‘I feel very sure you 
won’t find it difficult. Won’t you try? Please?” 

At any other time, any other place, she might 
have given him a flat refusal. But the orches- 
tra was gorgeous, stressing the challenge that 
dance-music ever carries to mortals. She hesi- 
tated—and was lost. 

“And you said you couldn’t dance!’’ he 
murmured. 

“T rather suspect it all depends upon whom 
you dance with,” she heard herself reply, never 
realizing that ker head, sleek but unbobbed, 
was tilted back much as the little deb’s had 

en. 

“You are about to have the truth of that 
theory tested out,” he remarked ruefully. “I 
have no luck tonight.” 


“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
puzzled. 

“T am about to be cut in on—darn it,” he 
explained. 


Incredibly, it was true. And as incredibly it 
was after midnight when Nancy again con- 
fronted her mirror. In the interim, rediscover- 
ing a forgotten ecstasy, she had danced with 
all manner of men, in all manner of costumes. 

It had been Pierrot, however, who had cut in 
and out of the last dance and who, at the end, 
had bade her good night. 

“Of course you skate—everybody does,”’ he 
had said. ‘But do you ski?” 

“Tt’s been forever since I skated and never 
since I skied,” she had told him, eyes and voice 
aglow. 

“Then you have a new thrill coming to you. 
May I introduce you to skis tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow,” she announced firmly, “I shall 
be a hundred and ten. And skis, I fear, are not 
for me. I’m not as young and elastic as I used 
to be and——” 


“Then appearances are once more deceitful,” 

he inserted deftly. And added an audacious, 
‘Are you really more than twenty? You don’t 
look it.” 
+ It was late when she awoke the next morning 
and she didn’t, as she candidly informed her- 
self, either look twenty or feel it. But that was 
a merciless appraisal and in it Pierrot did not 
share. 

‘“‘Who’s a hundred and ten this morning?” 
he demanded gaily as they met in the lobby 
after breakfast. “I’ve been waiting an hour 
for you,” he added without waiting for an 
answer to his question. “Is it going to take 
you another hour to get ready?” 

To that she might have answered that she 
was practically ready now. She had planned 
to do no more than a little skating; a white 
sweater and cap, with scarf and gloves to 
match, was, with the short skirt she wore, the 
extent of her sports kit. She had been feminine 
enough to realize that that would seem in- 
adequate here and at the same time enough of 
the business woman to remind herself that it 
didn’t matter, really, in the least. Yet now, 
with Pierrot smiling down at her, something 
long disciplined did stir in her. 

“Ready for what?” she demanded evasively. 

‘To ski, of course.” 

“T told you I couldn’t ski.” 

‘You told me you couldn’t dance. If there 
is anything you lack, there’s a shop here.” 

“Thanks,” said Nancy dryly. “I’ve seen it.” 

The words had no more than passed her lips 
when a bell-boy approached. ‘Miss Sayles,” 
he paged. “Miss Sayles a 

She beckoned him to her. 
explained. 

Nancy ripped the yellow envelop wide. To 
ad: 





“Telegram,” he 


re 


Am wiring one hundred dollars for in- 
cidental expenses. Buy whatever you 
need in the way of sports equipment and 
enjoy yourself to the limit. Remember 
you are only young once and this is our 
party. 

“Not bad news, I hope,” she realized Pierrot 
was saying. 

She glanced up at him, lovelier than she 
guessed. 

“Do you believe in fairies?” she demanded. 
“Or fairy godmothers?” 

“Absolutely,” he assured her. 

“Even when they’re bald and more than 
fifty and wear Masonic charms and, when they 
are supposed to be engaged in conference, are 
telling you why they failed to break a hundred 
at golf?” she persisted. 

“They,” he assured her gravely, ‘“‘can be 
either the worst—or the nicest kind of fairy 
godmother.” 

It was at that second, somehow, that she 
realized that he must be older than she had 
first supposed. Twenty-six or -seven, perhaps. 
Boyish he might be, in manner and appear- 
ance, yet there was nothing of the callow col- 
legian about him. But the thought got no 
further. The blond little deb, costumed for 
outdoors, swung near. 

“Going out this morning, Tommy?” she 
demanded, addressing Nancy’s companion— 
and definitely ignoring Nancy. 

“Later,” he answered—and turned back to 
Nancy. 
The little deb passed on without another 
word. Yet Nancy knew that she had become 
the object of a bitter if childish and unreason- 
able hatred. 

“Why don’t you go out with her?” she sug- 
gested impulsively, and with no thought of 
coquetry. 

“Because,” he answered, “I feel it a duty— 
and a privilege as well, if I may—to get you 
started right.” 

He was a nice child. She could not deny 
him that tribute. And she had been wired a hun- 
dred dollars for incidentals and commanded to 
use it. So: 





“T’ll probably be all of an hour,” she warned. 
“T’ve got to buy everything.” 

“Tl wait,” he promised. 

And ridiculous though it was, she did get a 
kick out of that assurance. 

It wasn’t quite an hour, after all, when she 
appeared, a little self-conscious but measurably 
pleased with herself. She had chosen one of 
the severely smart little skiing costumes, black 
like the deb’s. It fitted exquisitely. 

“You look simply ripping,” Tommy assured 
her boyishly. ‘“‘Let’s go.” 

Ski Hill was black with skiers. Or rather 
crimson and orange and every other color that 
ever was on land or sea, for the costumes, 
against the white background, were like con- 
fetti scattered across a table-cloth. Some of 
the skiers could, like Tommy, do incredible 
things with incredible ease, but a majority, 
like Nancy, spent most of the time gyrating 
madly, riding for a fall. After it came, usually 
catapultic, they rose, powdered like doughnuts, 
gritted their teeth and—prepared to fall again. 
They were all victims of that strange virus that 
affects the neophytes of skiing. And so, soon, 
was Nancy herself. 

Long before dusk settled over the Sentinels, 
with an afterglow in the west and one in- 
credibly clear star riding above their lofty 
horizon, a new ambition, momentarily eclips- 
ing all others, had taken possession of her. 

“T’ll master these darn things,” she assured 
Tommy as they poled their way back to the 
clubhouse, “or die in the attempt!’ 

“You did wonderfully well,” he told her. 

“‘Polite—but insincere,” she flashed back. 
“‘All the X’s in the world couldn’t cover the 
spots where I fell!” 

Not until later, as she bathed, did she dis- 
cover how tired she was. And again she con- 
sidered an early retreat to bed. 

“But you mustn’t miss the ice carnival,” pro- 
tested Tommy. “Get a costume and join in.” 

This she negatived. Instead, snuggled into 
her fur coat, she sat on the side-lines, again a 
spectator. The rink was brilliant with vari- 
colored lights; sky-rockets and aerial bombs 
were being set off continually. Then the band 
struck up and the costumed skaters came upon 
the scene. A rag-bag of color. 

They circled the rink thrice, then ranged 
themselves along its farther side. Nancy 
caught her breath. An exquisitely graceful 
figure, sheathed in black velvet, short-skirted 
and with white fur at neck and wrists, swooped 
onto the ice. 

“She took second at the Olympics last year,” 
the woman beside Nancy remarked to her 
companion. 

A bull-fight on the ice followed; after that a 
football game. Then again a single figure 
darted out of darkness to challenge and hold 
the eye. 

Masculine, this time. No swirl of skirts but 
a marvelous cleanness and length of line. A 
slim-hipped, wide-shouldered surge of power 
and surety that, with a breathless speed and 
with no apparent effort, defied all the laws of 
gravity. She caught her breath again and 
again as the flying figure left the ice altogether, 
turned in air and came down, gracefully and 
easily as thistle-down. 

“Tommy Stirling,” the woman next to her 
murmured. “They say he’s Olympic material, 
although he’s only been doing figure skating a 
little more than a year.” 

And swiftly an unauthorized yet authentic 
thrill ran through Nancy. 

“He’s a millionaire,” the woman beside her 
added, “‘but quite unspoiled.” 

And Nancy suddenly felt cold, somehow. 

A dance, indoors, followed the carnival. But 
for that Nancy did not linger. 

“You did a Cinderella on me last night,” 
Tommy reproached, the next morning as they 
met in the corridor. “Where did you disappear 
to?” 

“To bed,” retorted Nancy. And added de- 
liberately, ““As Cinderella would have after a 
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‘George insists he first admired my beautiful complexion 
and now he knows I owe it to MELLO-GLO. I can con- 
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'day on skis had she been thirty instead of 
barely sixteen.” 
| He gave her a swift glance. ‘You do feel 
your years, don’t you!” he commented. 
“Why?” 
| _ This was unexpected. She had felt the need 
| of—well, disillusioning him. Why he had 
| sought her out she could not guess. That he 
found her attractive and so was drawn to her 
seemed too optimistically feminine an explana- 
tion for her to accept, although it had suggested 
itself to her, insidiously, as she had lain awake 
the night before. 

“You might feel your years too,” she assured 
him now, “if you had to work for a living as 

| hard as I do.” 

Briefly, amusement flickered in his eyes, 
quirking the engaging line of his lips. “Why 
work so hard, then?” he suggested amiably. 

“Some people do have to,” she observed. 
“Have you ever worked yourself—at any- 

| thing?” 

| “Now and then,” he grinned. “But I have 
never really been convinced that business 

| Should be permitted to interfere with pleasure.” 

Of course he wouldn’t be. To come here at 

| this season he must have had not only money 

at his command but the leisure as well. Which 
meant, obviously, that he did not work seri- 
ously at anything, or without frequent, 
casually taken vacations. Unspoiled? Hardly, 
according to her creed. 

“Especially,” he was adding lightly, “at a 
place like this! Surely you didn’t come here 
to think of business? Can’t you forget it— 


| altogether?” 


| that at odd moments. 
| suit her purpose now. 
| 
| 


Nancy might have replied that she had done 
But the truth did not 
“When it is my whole 


| life—fills my days and nights—how can I?” 
| she asked. 


“‘As bad as all that?” he protested. “Why 
should it be? I can name half a dozen men of 
fairly large affairs here right now who seem to 
have let them slip completely from their 
shoulders.” 

“Oh, men!”’ conceded Nancy. “Men can!” 

“Why men—more than women?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid your business experience 7s 
scant!” she replied. ‘Else you wouldn’t ask 
that. A woman in business can’t hope to win 
| advancement by being just a little better than 
the men around her. She has to buckle down, 
show herself three times as capable before she’s 
given any consideration.” 

She shrugged slim shoulders, prepared to let 
the matter rest there. But through her voice 
ran a thread of bitterness that did not escape 
him. 

“I suppose that’s so,” he began but was 
interrupted. 

“Well,” the little deb was demanding, ad- 
dressing Tommy and again ignoring Nancy, 
“what’s on the program this morning?” 

“T’m trying to persuade Miss Sayles to take 
a second lesson in skiing,” replied Tommy, 
with a glance at Nancy. 

“Sorry—but I’ve got letters I simply must 








write,” announced Nancy and, with a smile, 
definitely detached herself. 

This committed her to a program; presently 
she might have been seen following it. Any- 
way, a sheet of paper was before her with the 
words “Dear Mother” inscribed thereon—and 
no more. 

The truth was that she retained a residue of 
femininity after all. Enough to make any 


| woman regret such a gesture as that with which 
|she had surrendered Tommy. 


| | Hill. She did better today. 


Eventually she gave up the pretense of 
letter-writing and joined the optimists on Ski 
Upsets still, but 

the thrill of growing mastery. Yet though she 
| went back again after dinner, she found herself 


| returning to the club long before dusk, nebu- 


lously discontented. 
“The play instinct must have been left out 


| of me,’”’ she mused by way of self-diagnosis. 


Anyway she was tired. She decided to have 

supper served in her room and then go to bed. 

'And she was abed—though not asleep—by 
eight. 


“Oh, well, second days are apt to be less ex- 
citing than the first,’’ was the explanation she 
contrived to fit her mood. 

The next morning she awoke to find it snow- 
ing. She had no plans for the day. Tommy, 
she chose to believe, had been definitely relin- 
quished to the little blonde. And yet, when 
he bore down upon her after breakfast, some- 
thing that no woman ever can hope wholly to 
discipline, no matter how long she lives, 
quickened in her. 

“They’re making up a party to go to Bear 
Cub on skis and have dinner there,” he 
announced. “It’s fourteen miles——” 

“Fourteen miles!” she echoed, feeling un- 
accountably dashed. 

“You can make it—easy!”’ he encouraged. 

“On skis? Not possibly.”’ Yet even as she 
spoke she knew that she was going. 

They started at ten. Two in a party of 
thirty that at the end of the first half-hour 
was straggled out with a mile separating 
leaders and trailers. 

The thermometer was not far above zero yet 
she found it astonishingly warm work. After 
“ first mile her cap had been tucked in her 

t. 

When she finally achieved Bear Cub the 
melted snow glistened on her tousled hair, her 
eyes were luminous and her color miraculous. 

The earlier arrivals were dancing to a 
phonograph; the little deb with a tall young 
man with a skinned nose and the unmistakable 
earmarks of Harvard. She—the little deb— 
was contriving to suggest vivacious interest in 
her partner and at the same time a cold disdain 
for Tommy and his taste. 

“Cat!” thought Nancy. 

And, presently, she yielded to Tommy’s 
persuasiveness and danced herself. 

They started back at three. And except for 
the fact that she wasn’t quite sure which leg 
was which—“They’ve twisted around so I’m 
not sure I’ll ever get them properly dis- 
entangled and labeled again,” she told Tommy 
—she returned to the club intact. They were 
among the last in. 

“No need to hurry!” Tommy had pointed 
out. 

He was truly a very-nice child. More than 
that, occasional questions and comments—he 
had drawn her into talking about her business 
experiences, if rather more lightly and im- 
personally than her wont—had revealed flashes 
of insight and greater depth than she had before 
credited him with. - 

Even so, she had been struck by the incon- 
gruity of discussing business with him. “It 
can’t interest you in the least,” she had told 
him. 

“Tt does,” he had assured her. And had 
added thoughtfully: “I think you have it in 
you to become a very successful business 
woman.” 

“Really?” she had mockea. “What do you 
know about business women?” 

He grinned. ‘I’ve seen quite a few of them 
—first and last!” 

Nancy refused to be impressed. 

“And the trouble with those who really want 
business success more than anything else is 
that they lose all sense of proportion,” he had 
elaborated. ‘They eat, drink and sleep busi- 
ness. They forget that play and recreation is 
a part of any well-ordered existence. Suggest 
to them that they are getting overtired, abso- 
lutely neurotic, and that it’s time they took 
time out, and they consider it an insult, almost. 
The result is——”’ 

“Gracious—who told you all this?” she had 
cut in. 

“‘Well—do you deny it?” he persisted. 

Nancy’s skis had slipped along for a second 
before she answered. ‘Men wear themselves 
out the same way, don’t they? To be success- 
ful one must be ruthless with one’s self.” 

“Men used to. Most of them—the big ones 
—know better nowadays. And if they don’t 
they’re apt to be pulled up by their board of 
directors. Why, I know one big corporation 
that employs a physician simply to watch the 
condition of its executives. The moment one 
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77 OVEN into patterns of new 
beauty. Narrowed to exquisite 
proportions . . . these new designs by 
Gordon. And so everywhere today 
you see lovely ankles sheathed in 
Gordon hose! 
The striking Gordon V-Line, for 


instance—designed by an artist to- 


give to the ankle a new look of taper- 
ing loveliness . . . to the ensemble a 
new note of distinction. Developed 
both in clear chiffon and in smooth 
medium weight. $2.50. 

While Gordon Shadow Clocks—in 
whose sheer chiffon is caught the 
graceful tracery of a shadow—are an- 
other way of accenting slim ankles 
delightfully. Made with the new 








Narrow Heel; the clocks either self- 

color or a contrasting shade. $3. 
See, too, the striking originality of 

Gordon Top Clocks—for these shad- 





[ TS very delicacy is dar- 
ing— the new Gordon Nar- 
row Heel stocking which 
lends a look of fragile grace 
to the ankle it adorns. Pure 
silk to the hem, $2.00. See 
this new Gordon number 
at your favorite hosiery 
counter today. 
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Owy arrows inverted at the knee set 
off to perfection the simple street or 
sports costume. $3 the pair. 

Inevery Gordon number—and there 
are many of them, from $1.50 to $3.00 
—you will find the something more that 
has always distinguished Gordon 
hose. Perhaps it is the weaving—for 
every thread is perfect. Perhaps the 
fit—which is slim perfection. Or the 
coloring—soft, lasting, exquisite, 
since all Gordon dyes are made by 
the splendid old European formulas. 
And perhaps it is simply the rare 
combination of all these which makes 
each pair of Gordon hose a perfect 
example of its kind. Brown Durrell 
Company, New York—Boston. 
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shows signs of strain, he’s shipped off for a 
rest—as he ought to be!” 
| “As I was,” Nancy had suggested. “If it 
wasn’t just a sop.” 

sop?” 





“ 


She did not explain. That he, whose knowl- 
edge of business must be as slight as his experi- 
ence, should be instructing her with her ten 
years of considered effort toward a definite 
goal, struck her as deliciously masculine—and 
very funny. 

“You aren’t here on a physician’s advice by 
any chance?” she had evaded impishly. 

“T don’t wait for such advice—I write my 
| own.” 

“Frequently, I suspect.” 

“Rather,” he had grinned. And after a 
second had added, “To tell you the truth, the 
minute I find a job no longer interests me I 
chuck it up.” 

“A luxury few of us can afford,” she had 
commented. 

“You,” he had countered, ‘‘don’t think it a 
luxury at all. You think it’s a cardinal sin!” 

And Nancy did! Yet she did not excom- 
municate him for it. She was at the Lake 
Placid Club to play and he made a nice play- 
mate. If more than that was sometimes im- 
puted to her—as it sometimes was by the little 
deb’s smoldering glance—she could afford to 


smile. 

And had she been asked to explain what he 
got out of his now accepted réle of daily com- 
panion—they skied, went to the movies, 
danced, ski-jored behind galloping horses on 
Mirror Lake, and even flew over Lake Placid 
in the airplane that could be hired for long or 





| short trips—she would have had an explanation 


ready for that, too. 

“He must, with his money, live the life of 
the hunted,” she would have said. “And it’s 
probably a relief to be able to talk man-fashion 
with a woman who, though older, hasn’t lost 


quires approximately 114 tons of | all her looks. I haven’t quite, I suppose.” 


coal (or 190 gallons of oil) a season for 
each radiator. By replacing ordinary 
air-venting valves on the radiators of 


| mitigated liar. 


Nor had she unless her mirror was an un- 
She looked better than she 
ever had before—and she knew it. And was 
subtly glad of it! Even when she and Tommy 


your one pipe steam system with Hoff- | were talking man-fashion. 


man No. 2 Vacuum Valves, you save 
¥% of this fuel. 

By this saving, you earn 50% to 
65% on your investment in Hoffman 
No.2 Vacuum Valves—the first year. At 
the end of the second, you have your 
original investment back—plusa profit. 
Every year (after this) you make your- 
self a gift of approximately $5 a 
radiator. 

Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves make | 
radiators hot in 15 minutes (not an/| 
hour). Radiators stay piping hot 3 | 
hours (not 30 minutes) after fires are | 
banked. Hence greater comfort be- 
sides this saving of 1% of the coal or oil 
you formerly used. 


SEND FOR BOOK. Like any invest- 
ment, this one is worth studying. For 
complete facts (explaining the clever 
invention which makes this amazing | 


comfort and fuel saving possible) send | 
for an illustrated book, ‘‘How to Lock Out Air 
—the heat thief’. Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the edge of this ad and mail to Hoffman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. N-7, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York, U.S.A. 


HOFFMAN 
No.2 VACUUM | 
VALVES 








“You can be an amusing child at times,” she 
assured him on the sixth day of her stay at 
Placid. 

They were both on skis, which no longer 
acted as if all nature were greased for the 
occasion when she put them on. 

“You’re coming on fine,” he had teased: the 
day before. “Your face automatically sets in 
a mask of delicate superiority whenever any 
out-and-out beginner appears on your horizon.” 

She had merely made a face at him. 

Now they stood at the top of what he had 
warned her was to be a mile of continuous 
descent with hairpin turns and roller-coaster 
features. But it was not that which had 
occasioned her comment. 

“How much longer do you expect to stay?” 
he had asked. 

“Why, I go tomorrow night,” she had re- 
plied. “Didn’t I tell you I planned to stay 
only a week?” 

“But that was several days ago. I had hoped 
you might change your mind—a woman does 
sometimes, I am told.” 

“Not a business woman,” she had reminded 
him. 

They were both bareheaded, their breath 
hanging visibly on the clean crisp air. He still 
seemed very young to her; she had yet to guess 
how young she seemed to him. 

“And that’s the trouble with them,” he had 
assured her. “‘Yes—I mean you, too. A week 
has put you back on your feet, you begin to 
feel fit again. And so you think it’s time you 
went back to work. Can’t you see that if you 
would only take two weeks, or even three——” 

It was then that she had assured him that 
he was an amusing child. 

“T should protest that,” he remarked, “‘if I 
didn’t have a hunch that all men are amusing 
children in your eyes—when they aren’t an- 
noying ones, that is. You do rather scorn men, 
don’t you?” 


“You mean that I refuse to prostrate myself 
before them, feminine fashion,” she corrected 
coolly. 

“You would,” hecommented, ascoolly. “But 
just the same, why don’t you consider pro- 
longing this vacation of yours?” 

“T can’t. Absolutely! We can’t all do what 
we please, you know.” 

“Meaning me? You’re wrong. I’m leaving 
myself tomorrow night. I’ve already stayed 
longer than I intended to!” 

It took her unawares. ‘But you never told 
me!” she protested without thought. 

“You never bothered to ask,’’ he reminded 
her. And added, quickly, “Wait a second——” 

But Nancy’s skis were in motion. Plunging 
downward. Swiftly, blindly. 

From the first she had considered this week 
at Lake Placid but an interlude, definitely 
tagged as such. Tommy had played his part in 
it, added to it. But when she said good-by to 
him, at its end, it was to be good-by and not 
au revoir. Their normal paths would not cross. 
Even if he should suggest seeing her again in 
New York—and the possibility of his so sug- 
gesting had occurred to her—she would make 
it good-by just the same. In New York she 
had precious little time to play and she had 
been prepared to tell him so if necessary. 

What she had not been prepared for was a 
casualness to match hers. Instead, she had 
had a purely feminine suspicion—none the less 
potent for all that it remained as unrecognized 
as it was unauthorized—that he had not been 
wholly altruistic in urging her to stay longer. 

And after all, he had been. 

The path her skis followed was narrow, 
twisting and turning between trees. She hardly 
saw it. Something had blurred her vision. 

Unfortunately, because there was need of a 
cleareye. The roller-coaster effect Tommy had 
spoken of was due to bumps in the trail; the 
very first of these shot her into the air. 

She came down headlong with an impact 
that shook her every fiber. And with the 
breath stunned out of her, lay with skis 
tangled as Tommy, shooting over the same 
bump, jumped sidewise and stopped just be- 
yond her. The next second he was bending 
over her, one arm half under her. 

“Nancy!” he besought, agonizedly, his head 
so close to hers that she could feel his warm 
breath on her cheek. “Are you hurt?” 

She did not answer. She kept her eyes closed. 
But her heart should have answered him. It 
was beating like mad. A long moment she lay 
so. Then abruptly, almost vehemently, she 
struggled to her feet. 

“T’m all right,” she told him. “I must have 
been stunned for a second.” 

“You took a wicked toss,” he said, still 
deeply concerned. “Do you think you feel up 
to going on to Connery?” 

This had been their plan—Connery and 
griddle-cakes at the camp there. 

“Perhaps,” she replied without meeting his 
eyes, “it might be better if we went back. I 
feel as if I had had enough for ene day.” 

He acquiesced instantly. 

“Sure you’re all right?” he asked again, after 
removing her skis, back at the club. ““Wouldn’t 
it be wise to see the doctor?” 

She told him she was perfectly all right. 
But that was not what she told herself when 
she reached her room. 

“Oh, you—you priceless idiot!’ she blazed, 
with sick self-contempt. “It’s certainly time 
you went back to business.” 

She began to pack at once. And at nine 
o’clock that same night—twenty-four hours 
ahead of her original schedule—she was on her 
way to New York. She had dined in her room, 
paid her bill and departed without even the 
most casual farewell to anyone. 

Tommy might wonder at that—might not. 
She didn’t care. She never, never wanted to 
see him again! Even to think of him was tor- 
ture now. Because she had for a pregnant 
moment lain in his arms that afternoon— 
languished was the savage word that occurred 
to her—willing him to kiss her. 

“JT suppose it’s what they call love,” she 
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soliloquized scornfully. “At my age—for him!” 

Of course women of all ages fell in love. But 
‘she had- certainly believed herself immune. 
Now she-felt.as a doctor might who, having 
moved. through a fever-stricken world for years 
in perfect immunity, suddenly finds himself 
laid prostrate. 

“Oh, well,” she philosophized finally as the 
train moved on through the night, “‘it was, at 
least, only a mild attack.” 

And that she believed. The residue of 
femininity in her might, for an electric moment, 
have betrayed her, but the mental habit of 
years was dominant in her now. Nature had 
set a trap for her, but had not baited it well 
enough. Her swift reaction proved that. 

Lie awake she might. But not to think of 
Tommy. She was a business woman returning | 
to business, preparing an ultimatum. | 

From the Grand Central, in the morning, she 
phoned her mother and then taxied to the 
office. New York, with its sky-scrapers soaring 
into the January sunlight, was going about its 
business; she was back in her orbit. 

“You certainly look fit,” her immediate 
superior assured her. “But what made you 
come back so soon? We expected ” 

“TI came back because I feel fit,” Nancy as- 
sured him. And added coolly, “‘Besides—how 
could I be sure you weren’t appointing a new 
advertising manager in my absence?” 

He gave her a swift, searching glance that 
puzzled her. It was as if he posed a question 
to which she should have had the answer—but 
didn’t. 

“Did you meet a Mr. Stirling at Lake 
Placid?”’ he asked then, directly. 

“Stirling?” echoed Nancy. She turned scar- 
let. “You—you don’t mean Tommy Stirling?” 
Preposterous question, she realized. Yet: 

“T don’t know him quite well enough to call 
him Tommy,” he observed dryly. ‘‘You—did 
you see much of him?” 

“Good gracious!” gasped Nancy. ‘What has | 
he to do with the question I asked?” | 

“About the advertising managership? Quite | 
alot. You know we have secured new capital. | 
He is supplying it. He’s also going to take | 
charge of the development of : | 

“Tommy Stirling!’ protested Nancy. “Not 
that infant!” 

Not that she really doubted it. It had all 
been done before. They wanted Tommy’s 
money so much that they were willing to take 
Tommy in too. Give him an executive posi- 
tion even, let him persuade himself he was 
something more than a figurehead, inflate his 
ego. No wonder he had offered her business 
advice! Bitterness swept her like a flame; she 
rose swiftly. 

“In that case,” she announced passionately, 
“there is no sense in our discussing anything. 
I’m quitting, here and now.” 

“Good Lord!”’ he remonstrated. “Why go 
off the handle that way? We all want you to 
have the job—honestly. But Mr. Stirling has | 
the final say-so. He is particularly interested 
in the advertising end himself and told us, | 
frankly, that he distrusted women in executive | 
positions but——” 

“He would!” commented Nancy. 

“But that he wasn’t inclined to be pig- 
headed about it. It was his suggestion that we | 
send you to the Lake Placid Club and let him 
look you over. Without saying anything to | 
you, of course——” 

Nancy bit her lip to still its quivering. She 
had definitely excommunicated Tommy and 
yet somehow it hurt, this discovery that his 
interest in her had been all a matter of business. 

“T imagine,’ her immediate superior was 
adding nervously, “that I should not have told 
you this until things were definitely settled, 
but I thought——” 

“Things are settled—very definitely,” she 
retorted. And struggled for a second with fool- 
ish feminine tears. “If a pampered, inexperi- 
enced boy who is more interested in play than 
anything else is to have final decision on such 
a matter, I——” 

“Pampered, inexperienced boy,” he echoed. 
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SAVERS 








“Good Lord—whom are you talking about?” 







OV ve the 


JOY of YOUTH 
every step 


Innumerable women are regaining the joyful 
step of Youth—enduring longer hours of activity 
without fatigue—by wearing Foot Saver Shoes. 


You have but to step into a pair of Foot Savers 
to appreciate their luxury of fit—their smart- 
ness—their inner-satisfying loveliness! 


Foot Savers make your step lighter—your man- 
ner more charming—because they make you 
feel more youthful—more reliant. And—after 
all—it’s the way you feel that gives you the 
animation and liveliness of spirit that all the 
world admires. 

Exclusive, patented features fit and support the arch as 


Nature intended—remove the cause of foot strain—give 
to your step a youthful ease and grace. 


To the pleasure-loving, active woman, Foot Savers are 
always a precious discovery. Decide now you will make 
this discovery for yourself—have this joy of youth in your 
step—by wearing these famous arch-fitting shoes. Then 
only will you really know the lasting satisfaction of “the 
perfect shoe.” 

Send for Style Book and Name of 


your nearest Foot Saver Dealer 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Dept. C-12. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| ‘Your precious Mr. Stirling,” she flung at 
him. 

He gasped incredulously. Then: “There 
must be some mistake,” he said. “Wait a 
ininute.” 

From a drawer in his desk he produced a 
magazine, thumbed its pages and then thrust it 
at her, pages spread. 

“This issue isn’t on the stands yet,” he ex- 
plained. ‘We got advance copies because of 
the article on Mr. Stirling and——” 

Nancy heard no more. A portrait, full-page 
rotogravure, held her wide eyes. Tommy, un- 
mistakably. More mature than he had seemed 
at Placid but still incredibly young. With 
his eyes half amused—as if at the world and 
himself—and his mouth looking as if it might 
break into the grin she remembered. 

Beside it was the article the portrait. illus- 
trated. Headed: 


This Executive Fires Himself Frequently 


Beneath, set into the page, was what is 
known typographically as a box, a hook for 
the reader’s interest. She read it swiftly. 


Play as You Work—or You Pay 

Thomas Wentworth Stirling began his 
career at the age of ten as a Chicago news- 
boy. His life since then has been varied 
and extremely interesting. He has headed 
several remarkably successful organiza- 
tions, yet at thirty-three he is in his own 
phrase “fired again—by myself. Because 
a man ought to be fired,” he says, “when 
he loses interest in what he is doing.” 

Mr. Stirling’is the personification of 
restless energy. The harder a job, the 
more problems it presents, the more joy- 
ously he tackles it. But the moment the 
job threatens to become “‘soft’’ his interest 
flags. Then he fires himself, looks for 
something else. In the interim he is apt 
to play as hard as he ever worked. He is 
keen for and adept at many sports. He 
believes that the executive who can’t play, 
who lets business occupy his whole 
horizon—— 


To Nancy, it was as if every word was a hard 
little pebble flung at her wincing self. But she 
was to have respite. Orso she thought. The 
office door opened and she raised her eyes. 
Respite? Her eyes widened, her lips parted. 
| “How—how did you get here?” she heard 
| herself babble inanely. 

“Flew,’’ answered Tommy laconically, but 
| her eyes fell before his. 
| The airplane that they had soared above 
| Placid in and which could be hired for trips 
;anywhere flashed into mind. Then, panic- 
| stricken, she realized that the rightful occupant 
| of the office was withdrawing. He had met 
| Tommy’s eyes and was murmuring something 
| about a matter he must attend to. 
| “Well?” demanded Tommy as the door 
| closed behind him. 
| She tried to force her eyes to meet his and 
| failed signally. “I’ve resigned,”’ she informed 
| him, in a voice she tried to make chill and im- 
| personal, but which sounded, instead, curiously 
| frightened and defiant. 
“T hoped you would,” he replied evenly. 
Her eyes, outraged, flashed at him for a 
/second. “To save you the trouble of firing 
me?” she demanded passionately. ‘Oh, of 













that I didn’t see anything more or know any- 
thing more for about ten hours.” 

“Where was you then?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Tn a little log farmhouse about a quarter of a 
mile back on the bluff. After I’d been hauled 
out some of the neighbors toted me there, 
hardly knowing whether I was still breathing 
69T FIETH AVENUE- NEW YORK ornot. The noise of the explosion—which was 
120-150 RUE $T PAUL- QUEBEC something I never heard at all—had brought 
the natives out all along that stretch; then, of 
course, by that time the news had spread. 
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course, I realize you wouldn’t have given me 
what I wanted more than anything———”’ 

“More than anything?” he cut in quickly, 

In spite of herself the treacherous color 
flooded her face. She knew it and was furious 
with herself. And with him. 

“And all the time you were having such a 
lovely time,” she flamed. “A sort of little King 
Cophetua incognito, condescending to a beggar 
maid——”’ She checked herself; the analogy 
was not what she wanted, exactly. 

“But think of the beggar maid’s revenge,” 
he suggested steadily, yet with a curious 
vibrancy running through his voice. 

“T’m not interested in such revenges,”’ she 
retorted too quickly. 

“Are you sure?” he persisted, his eyes seek- 
ing hers. 

They still evaded. Her heart was beating 
tempestuously. He took a swift, impetuous 
step toward her. She backed off then—and 
bumped into a desk. She was afraid of him, 
terribly, thrillingly afraid. And even more of 
herself. 

“T don’t want to be in love—not with any- 
body,” she proclaimed passionately. ‘I——” 

“Neither do I—but I suspect I am,” he said 
softly. 

And the next second she was in his arms. 
And she who had meant to resist him, clung to 
him instead. She could feel his rapid heart- 
beats against her, each a delicious shock that 
ran through her. The years that she believed 
had rendered her fire-proof to the most con- 
suming of conflagrations had, after all, but left 
her as tinder. 

He placed his hand under her chin, tilted her 
face up. “I don’t know,” he said huskily, “if 
being just general manager of me is much of 
a job to offer you, but——” 

“But you never acted the least bit in love 
with me,” she broke in. “You just——” 

“T didn’t dare to. But from the moment I 
saw you—I was at the desk when you regis- 
tered, remember—I felt that ? 

“You sey that now. But it can’t be true. 
How could you, so soon 

“You took me unawares. I had been pre- 
pared for some middle-aged, neurotic business 
vestal. I might have made myself known to 
you then, if you had been. Instead—well, I 
took your measurements with my eyes and had 
them send you a carnival costume. Had the 
firm wire you money for sports things id 

“Then it was you—that did all. that,” she 
gasped. “But—but why?” In her the irre- 
ducible residue of femininity was again rising 
like yeast. 

“Because,” he said huskily, “I wanted to 
meet you—not the business woman. I had an 
idea it might be hard to dig the real you out. 
You had it so deeply buried.” 

“And the harder a job is, the more joyously 
you tackle it,” she remembered. “But the 
moment it’s accomplished you lose interest 
and——”’ 

“You forget that marriage is a real job these 
days,” he reminded her. “And I suspect you’re 
going to present problems a plenty. Enough 
to last a lifetime. I’m going to have my hands 
full, I know, but——” 

He did not finish. But he certainly had his 
arms full as his lips found hers and received 
from them her acceptance of what, after all; 
she wanted more than anything else. 

The job as general manager—of him. 














Stranger Things Have Happened (Cont. from page 85) 


“When I opened my eyes I was laying on a 
pallet against the wall and an old country- 
woman was fussing over me and an old man was 
sitting over by the fire. I tried to sit up and 
she told me just to lay still and not to worry— 
that a local doctor from somewhere back in the 
hills was on the job and he’d get round to fixing 
me up as soon as he’d tended to the worse hurt 
ones—poor devils that had been scalded or 
smashed up by pieces of flying boiler-metal. 

“She might have saved her words—I didn’t 
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feel much like stirring. ~ I wanted to rest and 
collect up my scattered wits. What had hap- 
pened seemed like a bad dream that was all 
mixed up—not a dream I’d had the night 
before, mind you, but more like one I’d dreamt 
months and months before. So I rested awhile 
and scrap by scrap I pieced the tale of it to- 
gether inside of my mind. 

“When I’d got myself a little better or- 
ganized, as you might say, I asked who it was 
that had hauled me out. ‘A wayfarer, like,’ 


says the old. woman. ‘He’s been squattin’ on | 





the bank-aidge and claimin’ to be fishin’ and | 
trappin’. He. wuz the fust one got thar after it | 


happened. He don’t belong hereabouts.’ © The 
way she said it struck me as sort of peculiar, as 
though possibly she might be holding some- 
thing back. 

“ ‘What's his name?’ I says. 

“ Luce Spivey,’ she says. 

“The old man put in his oar here: ‘Least- 
wise, that’s the name he’s goin’ by,’ he says, 
and then he shut up. 

“TI says: ‘Well, whoever or whatever he may 
be, I’d like mightily to see him. I owe hima 
big debt of gratitude. If he hadn’t got there 
just when he did I wouldn’t be here now.’ 

“ “Mebbe, Mister, you'll be seein’ him after 
*while,’ says the old woman; ‘he’s down yon by 
the river with mighty nigh ever’ other able- 
bodied man and boy frum out of this bend— 
and more acomin’ ez the word travels onward. 
There’ll be a lot of prime pickin’s comin’ off 
that there wreck whar she’s drifted inshore 
*bout a mile below here,’ she says, ‘and plenty 
of pore crippled-up folks to be tuck keer of 
besides. They’ve already fished out six dead 
ones,’ she says. 

“T tried asking more questions about this 
but that old couple were pretty glum and sort 
of suspicious. Well, you gentlemen can under- 
stand how that might be in a scattered com- 
munity where it pays to keep your mouth shut. 
They’re still making an abundance of moon- 
shine through that district, I hear, and they 
were making even more of it eleven years back; 
and gabby strangers that showed too much 
curiosity weren’t exactly welcome.” 

“Well, the old Shemwell-Hines feud was still 
raging along there then,’ put in Mr. Pelt, 
“Shemwells on one bank and Hineses on the 
other, pot-shotting at one another, and nearly 
everybody in the vicinity more or less con- 
cerned in it. 
liable to be close-mouthed—it pays.” 

“That might help to explain their atti- 
tude,” said Maclyn, accepting the amend- 
ment. “Anyhow, I couldn’t get much out of 
them. Well, gentlemen, to shorten up the 
story, I left there without ever seeing this 
rescuer of mine that they called Luce Spivey. 
He must have been pretty busy at his salvaging 
operations because though I sent word to him 
he never came near me. 

“Along about dinner-time a country saw- 
bones arrived, all splashed up with mud, and he 
bound up my chest for me and gave me a shot 
of morphine to ease the pain and helped load 
me into a spring-wagon bedded down in bed- 
quilts; and they fetched me out a matter of 
twenty-two miles over one of the roughest 
roads in creation and put me aboard a train 
and by midnight I was home and powerfully 
glad to be there, let me tell you. Inside of a 
couple of weeks I was all right again, except 
that my side would ache like thunder just 
before a change in the weather. It still does, 
sometimes, although not as bad as it used to. 

“Before they packed me off though I gave 
the old man and the old woman something for 
their trouble. I was in my underclothes but 
luckily I'd gone to bed the night before with a 
money belt around my waist and it was still 
strapped on me. You see, I have to carry con- 
siderable in ready cash with me on these buy- 
ing trips, and that’s the handiest way to carry 
it, I find. 

“They didn’t want to accept money for 
caring for anybody in distress. I almost 
had to force my little gift on them and yet 
the Lord knows they must’ve needed a few 
dollars. : 


People in a feud country are 





| HCl+%CaCOs= %CaChz+ 4%CO2+ %4H20 
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H. found in Gastrogen 
Tablets a digestive aid that 
didn’t cause belchin g or distress 
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**To relieve the indigestion that sometimes follows my hasty ‘business lunches’,”’ 
writes Mr. W. W. Briggs, Suffern, N. Y., ‘I used to dose myself with soda. 
But the hiccups and gas that followed were almost worse than indigestion itself. 
That is why I was so glad when I discovered Gastrogen Tablets. They settle 
my indigestion quickly and never cause me this distress of hiccups and gas.” 








That's the great difference between Gas- 
trogen Tablets and ordinary digestive 
remedies that contain soda bicarbonate. 


For soda simply can’t help leaving an 


alkaline residue in the stomach, which 


not only hampers normal digestion but 


“brings on the gas and internal rumblings 


that make one so conspicuously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets work quietly 
and effectively 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. They 
are compounded of antacids that cannot act 
except in the presence of acid. So, after 
neutralizing the acidity of the stomach, 
they cease their work entirely and any 
excess passes from the system harmlessly 
and unchanged. You get quick relief 





—you get effective relief—and you avoid 
the embarrassments of eructation (the 
medical term for the social error of 
belching). 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 min- 
utes. Two or three tablets are usually 
effective. Get them today—try them next 
time your dinner brings you discomfort— 
you'll be surprised and delighted at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring, 
and you'll enjoy their spicy, aromatic 
flavor every time you take them. 


“Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in hand) 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 



















OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
PHYSICIANS AND DRUGGISTS 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 

HCi+NaHCOs=NaCl+CO:+H:O 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


















BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. B-117 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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cAlso Obtainable 
in Canada 


Women—when they smoke 
at all—quickly develop dis- 
cerning taste. That is why 
Marlboros now ride in so 
many limousines, attend so 
many bridge parties, repose 
in so many handbags. 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 
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CIGARETTES 
(Mild as May) 
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Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 
Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltn., IN« 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.S 
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“By the old man I sent the biggest share of 
what I had left to this man Spivey and along 
with it my everlasting thanks. I wrote him 
after I got home—wrote twice to the nearest 
post-office—but both letters came back un- 
delivered.” 

“Well, that certainly is an interesting tale!” 
said Mr. Pelt. “And so you never saw the 
fellow again?” 

“Hold on!” said Maclyn. “I didn’t say that. 
There’s a sequel to the thing and if you gentle- 
men don’t care to believe it I wouldn’t blame 
you much because I’ll admit myself it don’t 
sound the least bit plausible. It sounds far- 
fetched and impossible. Talk about your 
coincidences!”’ 

“Don’t tell it yit,” pleaded Cap’n January. 
“T want to hear the rest and I’ve got to go 
below whilst we’re makin’ a quick landin’ here. 
I won’t be gone more’n five minutes.” 

Cap’n January was as good as his word— 
better. Impatient as I was for the suc- 
ceeding instalment of this narrative, it 
seemed to me he hardly had clattered down 
the pilot-house stairs when he was hastening 
back again to rejoin our group. 3 

“Now, let ’er go!” he urged, and my kins- 
man, having reloaded his pipe, obeyed him. 

“That experience of mine sort of cured me of 
riding the river for a while. I thought I was 
cured for good and all, but you see I’m not. 
Still, I hugged the hearthstone for a consider- 
able spell. The warehousing and rehandling 
business—that kept me busy over across- 
country from here in Shoalburg, where I was 
born and raised and where this boy’s people” — 
he pointed to me—“‘for nearly a hundred years 
before him likewise have been born. 

“Four years went by until it came to be the 
forepart of the springtime again. One night 
after supper I got restless sitting at home. So 
I bundled up—it was raining in sheets and 
pretty tolerable cold for this climate—and I 
waded down our little mzin street to the 
Downs House; that’s the principal hotel, 
seeing it’s the only one there. Old man Jake 
Downs runs it—a mighty clever old fellow and 
well liked. 

“When I stepped into the little lobby the 
usual flock of loafers were missing, which wasn’t 
to be wondered at, the weather being so bad. 
Even the bar was deserted. There was a 
drummer over at the writing-table posting up 
orders or something and old man Jake was 
humped up behind a desk in his little office, 
and that was everybody. So I sat down and 
gassed with Jake for maybe half an hour, 
maybe three-quarters. I must’ve bored him 
because he dozed off with his head on his arms. 

“To kill time I picked up a newspaper that 
was crumpled up in a chair. Mostly, if we 
wanted an out-of-town paper we subscribed for 
a Louisville paper or a Memphis paper; one or 
two families in town took a St. Louis paper. 
But this was a New Orleans paper, about a 
week or ten days old. 

“T started glancing through it, mainly 
dodging the news which was stale, of course, 
but picking out something here and there that 
seemed worth reading. I’d fooled along that 
fashion to the next-to-the-last page when down 
amongst some advertisements a heading caught 
my eye. It said: ‘One Thousand Dollars 
Reward.’ Under it was a picture of a man— 
one of those scratchy-looking pictures like the 
papers run sometimes; I believe they call ’em 
chalk-plates. And under that was a descrip- 
tion and at the tail-end a notice saying the 
above party was wanted for a murder com- 
mitted on such-and-such a date, which would 
make it about two months before, at some little 
town or other in Louisiana that I’d never heard 
of, and that for information leading to his 
arrest et cetera, et cetera, the state would pay 
a thousand dollars—you know, the regular 
rigmarole. 

“The picture, such as it was, showed the fel- 
low they wanted was a pretty hard-looking 
cuss, that is if this likeness did him justice; and 
the description went on to say that his height 








was such-and-such and his habits thus-and-so 
and his general appearance this-and-that. It 


didn’t make much impression on me. I just 
idled along through it all because I had nothing 
better todo. Next to the fact that the authori- 
ties must want this fellow mighty badly to be 
willing to pay such a fat price for him, about the 
only thing that stuck in my mind was one of the 
names the paper said he used—Slicer. The 
name Slicer stayed with me because an aunt of 
my wife had married a man named Slicer in 
North Carolina before the war and he was killed 
fighting under Lee in Virginia. 

“After a little I flung the paper aside and 
turned up my overcoat collar and shook out my 
umbrella and got ready to go home and go to 
bed. I told old Jake good night and he just 
grunted back and I stepped out on the porch 
that ran along the front of the Downs House 
facing the plank sidewalk. It was black as the 
inside of a pot out there. There was a lantern 
fastened on a post about seven feet above the 
floor at the head of the porch steps, but for 
some reason or other it had gone out. SoI got 
a box of my own matches and managed to make 
one burn and [I tilted up the chimney and 
touched the wick. 

“At that precise second, while I was pushing 
the chimney back into place, there came the 
clunking of feet on the lower steps and some- 
body came up out of the darkness and stopped 
on the same level with me just inside the circle 
of light coming from the top of that wooden 
lamp-post. 

“T squinted and looked, and there, gentle- 
men, at approximately the same distance, at 
nearly the same angle and under almost 
identically the same atmospheric conditions as 
on that night four years back, stood the man 
who’d hauled me out of the water after the 
packet Blue Bonnet blew up. There, by all 
that’s holy, was the picture reproduced in the 
only way which would make it humanly pos- 
sible for me to recognize him instantly—the 
rain-drops slanting across his big red face, with 
its thick skewed nose all slick and wet; the rain 
dripping off the brim of his old soggy wool hat; 
the fogged-up lantern light falling squarely on 
him from just above his head, and him staring 
hard at me. 

“And right then and there, in the shock of 
that moment, I had another shock, for now, 
like a flash, I realized something else that was 
just as incredible and just as startling, or even 
more so. That reward notice in that New 
Orleans paper—why hadn’t I put two and two 
— whilst I was reading it? But now I 


“ “Hold on!’ I said to him, speaking sharp. 
‘Don’t go inside that hotel until I’ve had some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

“He stared harder than ever, not saying any- 
thing but squatting his shoulders a little and 
sort of gathering his figure together like a man 
fixing to spring forward or backways, as the 
situation might require. 

“**T know you,’ I said next. ‘We met— 

once.’ 
“With that he hunched still lower and his 
right hand slid back under his coat-tail to his 
hip pocket. That made me absolutely sure I 
wasn’t on the wrong track. 

“Never mind pulling your gun,’ I says. 
‘T’m a friend.’ 

“That seemed to check him. At least he 
= draw, though he still kept his hand at his 

ank. 

“* ‘T never seen you before,’ he says, and his 
tone is suspicious, hostile really. 

“ ‘Think back,’ I says. ‘Four years ago 
almost to the day, and on just such a night as 
this, you dragged a drowning man out of 
Tennessee River. Well, pardner, I’m that man.’ 

“T put out my hand, but without touching it 
or offering to take it he says, still surly and 
watchful: ‘Admittin’ that mout be true, whut. 
of it?’ 

“« ‘For one thing,’ I says, ‘I’ve been waiting 
all this time to tell you face to face how grateful 
I’ve been. And I’ve been hoping that some 
day, somehow, somewhere I might get a chance 
to repay the eternal debt I owe you. Pardner, 
unless I’m badly mistaken, I’ve got my chance 
right now.’ 
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“‘Meanin’ by that jest whut?’ he says. 

“ ‘Just this,’ I says. “You were known then 
as Spivey. Unless I’m mighty wrong, you’ve 
been known since then as—Slicer.’ 

“He stiffened hard and backed down one 
step from me, ready to shoot, as I could tell, but 
still not drawing. 

“¢That’s why I’m telling you not to go into 
this hotel here,’ I says. ‘Because,’ I says, 
‘there’s a paper—a New Orleans paper—in that 
lobby, and in that paper, if I’m not away off, 
isa printed description of you and a picture of 
you, or at least a picture purporting to be of 
you, and a notice of a reward for you. That 
paper’s been there for days, I figure. Prob- 
ably a dozen persons in this little town have 
already read the notice. There are two men 
inside now. It’s practically certain one of those 
two men has read it and probably he’s remem- 
bered what he read. As to the other man I 
can’t say. Now, I don’t care what you’ve 
done or why you did it. But I’m craving to 
help you any way I can in return for your 
having saved my life. So don’t go inside that 
house.’ 

“‘T won’t,’ he says. ‘Much oblige’ fur the 
warnin’.’ 

“When did you get here?’ I says. 

“ ‘Tonight—about an hour ago.’ 

“When were you figuring on pulling out?’ 

“Tn the mawnin’.’ 

“‘Ton’t wait for morning,’ I says. ‘Take my 
urging and go‘now—this minute.’ 

“‘T reckin that’s sound,’ he says, and by 
now he’s got down to the foot of the steps and 
his figure is no more than a dim clump. ‘The 

railroad’s straight down this here road, ain’t it?’ 

“Ves,” I says—‘two miles brings you to 
Catawba. It’s a little place but it’s got a 

station and the fast train for Louisville that’s 
due in about an hour from now makes a regular 
stop there.’ 

“ ‘T’ll be on her when she pulls out,’-he says, 
and his voice is still farther off. 

“ “How are you fixed for money?’ I says. 
‘Do you need anything at all?’ 

“There’s no answer—no good-by, no nothing. 
He’s evidently quit the pavement for the 
muddy road because I can’t hear even the 
sound of his feet. I’m left there peering into 
the darkness and into the silence and I’m all 
alone and there’s not a sound except the rain 
pelting down.” 

My cousin paused for a breath of time. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said then, “there you 
are. That’s all there is to it. I’ve never laid 
eyes on that man since, never directly or 
indirectly have I had trace of him. Hair and 
hide, he just disappeared out of my life. But 
for my own satisfaction I did keep track of the 
case against him down yonder in Louisiana; 
from time to time I’ve made inquiries by round- 
about sources. The last time I heard from 
there, which was less. than three months 
ago, that thousand-dollar reward was still un- 
claimed . . . Got a match, somebody?—my 
pipe’s gone out.” 

It was Mr. Jones who supplied him. Having 

done so he quit the company, saying as he went 
that it must be near dinner-time. But first, 
with an awkward gesture which seemed to 
betoken a vague embarrassment, he patted the 
chronicler on the shoulder. For myself, I in- 
terpreted it as an evidence of his appreciation 
for a worth-while narrative. 
_ “Well, well, well!” Cap’n January was speak- 
ingnow. “Say, that’s somethin’ that certainly 
oughter be wrote out and printed sometime. 
At that, I mistrust whether lots of folks 
wouldn’t credit it.’ 

“That would be the main trouble,” agreed 
Maclyn. “Seems like something is always 
happening in real life that you wouldn’t dare 
put in a story-book because it sounds too im- 
Possible. Facts can be as outlandish as you 
Please, but I notice that fiction has to stick 
closer to what sounds plausible.” 

In the light of my subsequent education as a 
spinner of yarns, I know my cousin uttered a 
Sreat verity when he said that. 

‘Still and notwithstandin’, you can’t never 
tell,” went on Cap’n January. ‘“Mebbe some 
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of these days some feller’ll happen along that 
could fix that there experience of yours up fur 
retailin’ to the general public. I’ve about 
decided that nothin’ ever really goes plum’ to 
waste in this here world we live in. There’s a 
meanin’ to everything and a purpose to every- 
thing, ef we could figger it out, only we can’t, 
jest bein’ poor gropin’ mortals. Take them 
seemin’ly worthless things—shovelnoses and 
the like—that Red Ham was lamentin’ himself 
over a little while ago. It don’t sound reason- 
able, I’ll admit, but mebbe in His own good 
time the Lord’ll find uses fur them even.” 

Today it stands as proven that away back 
yonder, thirty-odd years ago, the Prayin’ Mate 
was right. For lo, the story has been written 
and herein it is printed. And furthermore, at 
least two of us who heard him have lived to see 
a time when men would be lopping off the 
clumped mistletoe and shipping it away along 
with the felled holly-trees and the garnered 
bushes of the red winterberry, to help make 
Christmas cheer for the nation; when other 
men, and many of them—so many indeed that 
their little gasoline-pushed dredgers form 
veritable fleets—would be scooping up the 
luckless mussel and shucking him out of his 
shell and by tons upon tons bearing his shell to 
riverside factories, where it yields up shiny 
disks for the pearl buttons which will fasten the 
garments of the multitude. 

And as for the once humble and despised 
shovelnose cat which the naturalists tell us is no 
catfish at all but a sturgeon of merits, with a 
membranous spoon for an upper lip, she, 
schooling up from the Gulf with intent to 
spawn in quiet side-waters, is annually wel- 
comed by a host of jubilant enemies eager to 
take her and rob her of her roe, pounds of it 
sometimes being stripped from a_ single 
specimen, and those precious eggs go at 
fabulous prices to certain up-country plants, 
there to be treated by the subtle chemistries 
of modern ingenuity, and anon to become 
“genuine imported Russian caviar”—if you 
don’t care what you say and the Pure Food 


he’ll waste no time seeking his repose after I 
|am gone. Thank heaven, he’ll sleep soundly.” 
D’Arcy shook Don José’s hand warmly, 
kissed Josepha’s and sought his horse, which a 
servant had brought around to the door. For 
some reason he appeared to have a slight 
difficulty finding the stirrup, but with the aid 
of the servant finally he mounted and jogged 
off into the moonlight. ‘Almost hoisted on 
my own petard,” he decided. ‘My word, but 
the old man died hard. And I shall have a 
headache in the morning.” 
A hundred yards away he looked back. The 
door of the hacienda was closed and the candles 
had already been extinguished in the living- 
room. So he pulled up his horse and waited. 
Presently a light appeared in the window of the 
room at the extreme northerly end of the 
hacienda and Don José’s voice reached him. 
It was raised in song. Then a man’s protesting 
voice interrupted the song. 
“Patricio is undressing him,” D’Arcy de- 
cided. He dismounted and sat on the trunk of 
a fallen oak, holding Pathfinder’s bridle in his 
hands. “She said I was a big devil,” he 
chuckled. ‘Well, she is right. All the D’Arcys 
are devils. They’ve always loved their loves 
and be hanged to the whole wide world.” 
And he removed his little tin flute from an 
inner pocket and commenced, very softly, to 
play “‘La Primavera.” So preoccupied was he 
‘with his musical efforts that the girl had been 
standing beside him almost a minute before he 
saw her. With a sweep of his arm he drew 
her down on the tree trunk beside him 
“You are mad, Don Dermod,” she pro- 
tested, and struggled away from him. ‘The 
servants will hear you.” 
“Had I known where you slept I would have 
played beneath your window.” His gallantry 





was slightly alcoholic. 


Law people don’t interfere!—at six dollars for 
the smaller tin or twelve for the larger size. 


That’s about all except for one supple- 
mentary bit. Last spring, on a shady by-street 
in a town a thousand and sundry miles from 
where I’m writing this, I encountered Mr. 
Westerman, retired now and crowding close on 
his seventy-ninth birthday, but still the same 
kindly, discreet, dependable person he always 
was; and we stopped for a confab, renewi 
ancient memories; and all at once he said this 
which, take it or leave it, is an honest recital by 
me of what was said: 

“You recall that time up in the old Promised 
Land’s pilot-house when you were a gangling 
kid in knee-britches, and Connie Maclyn, who 
was related to your family some way, told a 
certain story? Yes, I see you do. Well now, 
I’m going to tell you something you never even 
dreamed of before—something I’ve been wait- 
ing to tell you all this long time since the 
late Hamilton G. Jones, him, you remember, 
that we used to call Red Ham Gravy Jones, 
passed on. 

“T reckon you didn’t see the look on Ham’s 
face when Maclyn was mentioning that bad 
egg who pulled him out of the river, the same 
one he claimed he met afterwards under 
mighty strange circumstances. Well, I saw it 
and I knew what it meant because I was the 
only one there that knew the secret. Man, I’m 
stating to you that some funny things— 
things you’d never be able to imagine—keep 
happening on this earth. I realize that more 
and more the older I get. 

“Here’s what I’m driving at: That Spivey 
or that Slicer—which neither of them was his 
right name, although both sounding a little bit 
like it—was Ham Jones’ own half-brother, the 
black sheep of an otherwise decent family of 
folks. You’re a story-writer now. Well, I 
dare you to write out that story, adding on 
what I’ve just told you, and see if anybody will 
believe it!” 

I wonder whether anybody will. 


i Ee 
Tide of Empire (Continued from page 61) 


“Thou wicked one! Deliberately didst thou 
plan to get my poor father intoxicated.” 

“T desired that he should sleep soundly. I 
loathe his Castilian habit of interference,” 
said D’Arcy. 

“You desired to speak to me about my 
brother,” she reminded him. “It is something 
you would not have my father know?” 

“If I have deceived fyou a little, Josepha, 
forgive me. My sole desire was to speak to 
you—alone.” 

“About what, Don Dermod?” 

“T wished to tell you that I love you.” 

She was silent. Then: “You are quick to 
speak of love, Don Dermod. I know you but 
slightly. I—I——” 

“T suppose I should have spoken first to your 
father,” he retorted recklessly. ‘‘Well, I did 
not because I realize my position. He wishes 
you to marry Tomas Espinosa. The devil take 
Tomas! A nice boy but—a boy. Look at me, 
Josepha. Am I not a man, full grown?” 

“Among my people,” she replied evenly, 
“it is the custom to speak of marriage first. 
Love comes after—perhaps.” She turned 
searching eyes upon him in the dim moonlight. 
“You hold me too cheap, Don Dermod. You 
have, without permission, attempted to em- 
brace me. I am sorry. I have, perhaps, com- 
promised myself by meeting you here—and I 
did not come to talk of love or to accept it.” 
She curtsied to him proudly. “Good night.” 

“Tf I did not speak of marriage, I assure you 
I had it in mind,” he protested. “I did but 
follow the custom of my people, who speak 
first of love and then arrange the marriage. 
But alas, I have nothing to offer you now ex- 
cept my love. A little later, when I have ac- 
cumulated sufficient wealth and feel that I can 
offer you the sort of home all women must de- 
sire——”? 
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“Hssh! I hear someone,” she interrupted. 
Instantly she was atremble, panic-stricken. 


“Qne comes. I hear the hoof beats of his horse. | 
Go! If yonder rider prove to be a kinsman of | 


mine he will assume that I am an abandoned 
woman. ‘There will be trouble—bloodshed. 
You would not make a scandal, no?” 
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“J will go,” he declared with heavy finality, | 


“only after you have told me that you return 
my love. That and one little kiss,” he added. 

She fled from him toward the house around 
the corner of which he watched her disappear. 
“Thought I held her cheap,” he muttered. 
“Well, I’m glad she displayed a womanly 
pride. Adorable little aristocrat. I felt cer- 
tain of my ground, too . . . Well, at some 
future date I’ll try again.” 

With some difficulty he found his stirrup and 
mounting, rode at a walk through the oak 
grove at right angles to the direction from 
which a horseman evidently was approaching. 
In the deep shadow under a giant oak he 
pulled up and waited for the rider to pass and 


gain the hacienda. When the man had done | 


so, D’Arcy moved on again, circling the haci- 
enda toward the open field near the river where 
he had left his caravan earlier in the day. 
Presently he descried its northbound trail in 
the tall grass and followed it until the gleam 
of a distant camp-fire indicated where his 
party had outspanned for the night. 


They were on the road again at daylight. 
-Late in the afternoon they came to a wide 
arroyo, in the bed of which ran a stream of 
unusual magnitude for this season of the year. 
They turned east, seeking a low spot where 
they might cross with a minimum of difficulty. 
Not until they were within a mile of the first 
low foot-hills, however, did they find such a 
spot. 

P While his men were picking down the low 
banks and preparing the crossing next morning, 
D’Arcy took a shovel and a pan and announced 


that he would prospect the arroyo a little. On | 


a small sand-bar in the middle of the stream he 
panned gravel and each time he found a faint 
string of color, but the gold was very fine. 

“We will follow this stream as far toward 
its source as possible, prospecting it at inter- 
vals until we decide the ground is rich enough 
to warrant setting up a permanent camp and 
commencing mining,” he informed the com- 
pany later. “There will be an abundance of 
pine-trees farther up in the hills. And we 
shall need timber to construct shelter against 
the winter storms.” 

He mounted Pathfinder and rode for ten 
miles up the arroyo. The farther up-stream 
he went the thicker and heavier grew the tim- 
ber. Eventually he discovered a little open 
flat between two hills on the north bank, and 
after assuring himself that this flat would not 
be subject to overflow during the period of 
freshet, he tied Pathfinder and spent an hour 
panning gravel here and there where the cur- 
rent set in strongest toward the banks, for he 
reasoned that here the greatest accumulation 
of placer-gold should be found. 

And he was right. His first pan netted about 
five dollars in very coarse gold—“lumpy,” in 
fact. Ina crevice in a rock about a foot above 
the surface of the stream he found an accumu- 
lation of coarse gold, relic of the days when 
that rock had been lower in the creek bottom. 
With his bowie-knife he cleaned this crevice, 
exulting in the richness of it, and about an 
hour before sunset returned to camp. 

“Faith, we’ve struck brand-new diggings,” 
he announced. “I’ve found a grand camp-site, 
close to wood and water and with an abundance 


of feed for our stock. We’ll resume our march | 


in the morning.” 
“Find any gold?” McCready queried. 
D’Arcy spread a tarpaulin on the ground and 
rolled out of his buckskin purse at least two 
fistfuls of the dull yellow metal. His comrades 
gazed upon him in stunned silence; then ran 





their fingers through it, inspected it wonder- | 
ingly. Finally Mr. Poppy broke the spell | 
with an unchurchly expletive. He was trem- | 


bling with the gold ague! The others of the ‘ 
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party smote each other across the shoulders or 
solemnly shook hands. D’Arcy gathered up 
the gold and replaced it in the buckskin bag. 

Early the following morning every animal 
in the company, including Pathfinder, was 
packed. The black Maria, with Judson and 
McCready to guard the supplies remaining in 
it, was left at the ford, for D’Arcy had de- 
cided the vehicle would leave too easy a trail 
to follow. On the other hand, by leading the 
| pack-animals through the shallow stream their 
trail quickly would be obliterated. 

“What are you going to do with the wagon 
after the last of our supplies have been packed 
in?” Bejabers wanted to know. “I’ve got to 
get that outfit back to San Francisco again and 
right soon. My conscience troubles me no 
little.” 

“Tf I may be permitted a suggestion,” the 
Bart struck in, “before returning the black 
Maria to the city it should be utilized to 
freight in a quantity of potatoes and such dried 
vegetables and fruits as may be obtainable. 
I have been studying our diet list and as a 
medical man I must remind you, Dermod, me 
boy, that without the additional stock of 
rations I suggest, scurvy may develon in our 
camp before the winter is over.” 

“T will forgive you a great deal for that sug- 
gestion, Bart.” 

“Tf they are available in San Francisco, we 
should have a supply of simple medical stores.” 

“Every time you speak of late you demon- 
strate what a treasure you are, Sir Humphrey. 
Unfortunately the company’s cash balance is 
very low; hence it appears necessary to do 
| some mining almost immediately.” 
| They outspanned at noon in the spot se- 
| lected for their permanent camp, the animals 
| were hobbled and turned loose to graze and a 

temporary camp made for the night. After 
| partaking of a luncheon prepared by Jim Toy, 
| assisted by Vilmont, all hands invaded the 
‘adjacent timber with axes and saws. With 
|a hatchet D’Arcy blazed the trees he desired 
|cut down—young growth not more than a 
| foot in diameter—and upon these the chopping 
| gang set to work. As each tree fell, its limbs 
| were lopped off neatly and the ends sawed off 
| squarely. 

| Next morning D’Arcy and Francisco, herd- 
jing five pack-mules before them, returned 
|down-stream to the wagon, packed the re- 
| maining supplies, hid the black Maria in some 
live-oaks and then removed one wheel and 
hid that, thus rendering the vehicle an un- 
attractive object of loot. Then, accompanied 
| by McCready and Judson afoot, he returned 
| to the camp. Here Bejabers reported excellent 
progress in the matter of getting out the tim- 
| bers for their cabin. 

| Ensued a week of desperate labor. The pre- 
| pared logs were hauled out of the timber by 
the wagon team to the cabin site, close to a 
little stream that emptied into the arroyo. 
Here each log was squared top and bottom 
with an adz, and notched at each end to 
receive the cross logs; as the walls rose the 
space between each log was sealed with blue 
adobe mud taken from the arroyo banks. 

The cabin was eighteen feet wide by fifty feet 
| long, with rafters and ridge-pole of split timber 
| from an old seasoned windfall. From the butt 
of another windfall with a smooth vertical 
grain, they sawed two-foot sections and split 
them into half-inch strips, or shakes, which 
served to cover the roof. A huge fireplace, 
built of small wash boulders and adobe, was 
erected in the center of the north wall. 

When the cabin was finished the floor was 
plastered six inches thick with wet blue clay, 
tamped hard, smoothed off and permitted to 
harden. A long rough table, benches and built- 
in berths along the wall, after the fashion of a 
forecastle, were next constructed; at the end 
of ten days of heart-breaking, back-breaking 
toil, the house was completed and pronounced 
by all hands to be wind- and water-proof. 

Their pride in it was inordinate; indeed, 
Mr. Poppy went to the trouble of setting a 
large flat sandstone rock at the entrance and 
carving upon it with hammer and cold-chisel 








the legend “God Bless Our Home.” At the 
suggestion of the Bart, who declared it to be 
the habit of gentlemen to identify their country 
places with a name, the place was unanimously 
called Happy Camp and the name nailed over 
the door in letters a foot high, formed from 
pieces of manzanita cunningly fitted together. 

“And now to the task of raking a fortune 
from the cold bosom of Mother Earth,” the 
Bart boomed. 

“In this glade there are about forty acres 
of excellent pasture,” D’Arcy announced. 
“We will fence it, to insure our stock from 
wandering, erect a shelter for them. Re- 
member, Bart, a merciful man is merciful to 
his beasts.” 

They split rails from the seasoned wind- 
falls and nailed them from tree to tree around 
the edge of the little valley. Then, taking ad- 
vantage of half a dozen young pines that grew 
in a semicircle, thus forming natural uprights 
for a barn, they erected a rude but serviceable 
shelter for the stock by using lodge-pole pine 
for the sides and roofing it with buck-brush. 

It had taken them thirty days to establish 
themselves according to D’Arcy’s exacting 
dictates, and as yet no other gold-seekers had 
appeared on the creek. The barn and fence 
completed and the adobe floor of the cabin 
having dried out, they moved in. D’Arcy, 
viewing their completed labors with huge 
satisfaction, was now ready to proceed, in his 
orderly, sane and methodical manner, to the 
purpose for which they had dared this 
wilderness. 

Seated around the table with his companions, 
he proceeded to draw up a set of mining regu 
lations for the Happy Camp Mining District, 
to nominate its boundaries and, by unanimous 
vote, to elect the Bart district recorder. 

“There ain’t no law and order in Happy 
Camp,” Bejabers Harmon announced, ad- 
verting to the subject ever closest to his honest 
soul, “‘so I move we elect an alcalde.” 

Bejabers unanimously was elected alcalde of 
the district and, there being no further business 
before the meeting, D’Arcy declared it ad- 
journed. 5 

Thereafter they staked out their claims, and 
in order to define their boundaries, trenches 
a foot deep were dug between each claim, the 
claims extending from bank to bank of the 
arroyo. During the summer season when the 
water was low, fully two-thirds of the creek 
bed lay exposed in the form of gravel bars, the 
stream being confined to a narrow channel 
along the north bank. His preliminary pros- 
pecting had convinced D’Arcy that while the 
gravel bars would pay richly, the heaviest de- 
posits of placer-gold lay in the channel, and 
already his active mind was busy with a plan 
for diverting the water from the channel to the 
south bank of the creek after the gravel bars 
had been worked. Thus the company would 
be enabled to mine the channel after denuding 
the bars. 

The boundaries of the claims having been 
defined, work commenced at once. With pick 
and shovel each man dug a hole to bed-rcck, 
panning the gravel as he went, with knife and 
spoon scraping the dull yellow metal from the 
crevices. It was slow work and tedious. The 
sun beat down upon them and they worked in 
water to their knees. D’Arcy, drifting from 
claim to claim occasionally, noted the result of 
the pannings and while gratified at the result 
of their terrific labors, he was quick to realize 
that in their hurry to get to the richest deposits 
on bed-rock or on the firm blue clay where there 
was no bed-rock, rich values were being left on 
the surface. 

He saw clearly that he must formulate some 
more efficient method of mining the gravel 
bars, since all too soon, should they continue 
their present method of operation, the ground 
would be denuded of its ‘‘cream.”’ 

He walked up the arroyo, and found a favor- 
able spot to put in a wing-dam and divert 
sufficient water from the main channel down 
through the gravel bars. 

From this dam to the gravel bars below the 
ground sloped sharply. By diverting the 
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yater around the end of the dam into a trench 

in a bar, he would have a swift and power- 
jul head of water leading to his claims, just 
above which he would install a wooden flume 
yith cleats nailed across the bottom. By 
goveling the gravel into this flume the rush 
of water would carry the stones and all but 
the lightest gravel down the flume to a long 
“rocker” at the end. 

The fine gold, being heavier than the gravel, 
gould sink to the bottom en route and be 
caught by the cleats or “riffles,” from which it 
could be salvaged on regular clean-up days, 
qhile the heavier gold, the nuggets, would be 
caught at the rocker and precipitated into a re- 
ceiving box set below it. Of course there would 
be some waste at the end of the flume, but 
later this waste could be panned and the gold 
salvaged. 

Crude as his new method was, it held tre- 
mendous advantages over the primitive method 
his company was then employing. 

He explained his plan to his fellows that 
night at Happy Camp and convinced them of 
itsefticacy. Indeed, he did more. He aroused 
the inventive faculty dormant in them. 

Bejabers pointed out that water flowing from 
the rude dam would quickly erode a wide 
channel in the trench and result in a loss of 
hydrostatic pressure. He suggested that six- or 
eight-inch logs be fixed on each side of the 
trench to prevent erosion—a plan to which 
D'Arcy instantly agreed. 

They would have to have boards to con- 
struct the flume and to whipsaw them from 
geen logs was a monumental task. requiring 
months of labor. Judson pointed out that it 





would be a waste of valuable time to attempt 
that task now. Better, he argued, to continue 
with their present operations until the rains set 
in, employ the long winter months in getting 
out the necessary lumber, and be prepared to 
adopt the new method of operation when the 
bars should again be exposed in the spring. 

His plan was approved and the work with 
pan, knife and spoon was resumed. 

At the expiration of thirty days, under the 
mining regulations of the district, sufficient 
work had been done upon the claims to hold 
them for three months. And to D’Arcy’s sat- 
isfaction, no newcomers had appeared upon 
the scene. 










Meanwhile, their gold had been accumu- 
lating. They had no scales, but D’Arcy made 
oe and used for a counterweight a twenty- 
dollar gold piece and was thus enabled to make 
a rough appraisal of their combined wealth. 
He estimated it as in the neighborhood of 


twelve thousand dollars, based on the market |: 


value of gold for supplies at Sutter’s Fort, 
which while there he had ascertained was, 
quite generally, sixteen dollars an ounce. 

It was evident that their supply of provi- 
sions would be ‘consumed before the winter 
should be half over, so it was decided that 
Bejabers and D’Arcy should take the team 
down to the concealed vehicle and drive down 
to Sutter’s Fort for a load of supplies, taking 
with them sufficient gold to pay for them. 

Riding their saddle-horses and leading the 
work team, the two. partners therefore de- 
scended the arroyo and found the black Maria 
where it had been hidden. With the wheel re- 
placed and the wagon greased, they hitched and 
started south, the two saddle-animals led be- 
hind, while Bejabers and D’Arcy rode on the 
wagon seat. 

They came at sunset to the Guerrero haci- 

a. As they pulled in to the oak grove in 
which the house stood, a man rose from the 
Porch and strode forth to meet them. 

“You can’t beat these people for politeness,” 
Bejabers declared. “They never wait until you 
ting the front door-bell and ask to be put up 
for the night. When they see you comin’ they 

uk out to make you welcome.”’ 

This is our rough-and-ready young friend, 
Romauldo, Bejabers.” 

Must have got himself into trouble down 





south and had to run north ag’in.” 
Bejabers pulled up the tired team. Ro- | 
mauldo approached. ' 
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tosee her smile, to hear her voice, 
to look into her delightful eyes 
—gives young men a thrill. 


Jos to meet Anne Lamberton— 


So winsome are her ways, so tak- 
ing her charm, so lovely and so lov- 
able she is, that merely to be near 
her is bewitchment and bliss. 


What wonder, then, if romance 
has sought her out with flattering 
frequency ? Though she has scarcely 
turned her ‘teens, is it strange if 
she has been the heroine of more 
than one proposal? 


* * * 


Sally Martin breathed appreciat- 
ively ofa radiant, ravishing fragrance. 


“Friends, Romans and Old Dears,” 
she drawled, “behold a clue! The 
mystery unfolds. I see now why 
Anne is so besieged by suitors. It’s 
that new perfume of hers.” 


“But who would dream,” teased 
Arleen Blake, “that one so fair and 
fascinating would need the sorcery 
of infatuating scent?” 


“Methinks,” Claire Norris contrib- 
uted, “it behooves the rest of us to 
band together in an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Anne’s 
new allure.” 


‘*Yes,’’ came from Marjorie 
Graham, with mock dramatics, ‘shall 







$30, and $100, 


these atds to charm are not yet being 
shown at your favorite counter, any of 
them you desire will be mailed prepaid 


direct from Raquel,Inc., on receipt of price. 






we sit supine and let her monopo- 
lize such matchless magic? Over her 
dead body, if necessary, I for one 
vow to learn her secret.” 


“Count on me to the last man and 
the last ditch,” Sally seconded. “If 
adorned with a perfume so irresist- 
ible as Anne’s, perhaps we too might 
be fending off flocks of frenzied 
wooers. Please, Anne, we beseech 
thee, tell us what it is.” 


“After all your slandering,” Anne 
returned, “you deserve to be kept in 
darkest ignorance. But I forgive 
you. If you vamps think this fetch- 
ing fragrance will surround you with 
a mystic sway, graciously and unself- 
ishly I share my secret. It is Orange 
Blossom Fragrancia — and may you 
each and all live happily ever after.” 


Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, $15, 
Purse size $1.50. 


Face Powder (in all shades) $1. 
Powder and Rouge (ompacts $1 
each. Talc $1. 


cA New Beauty Aid 
Raquel Beauty Soap. For all personal 
use—face, hands, bath, shampoo. 35 
cents the cake. Box of 3 cakes $1. 


Orange Blossom 


“Fragrancia. 
by 


Raquel 


Also—L’Endeley 


A magnetic, mystifying odeur that stirs the 


imagination and stays in memory. 


And—Olor de la Noche 


—or Fragrance of the Night. A strangely strik- 
ing perfume all unlike any other ever known 


to womankind. 
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School training. 
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2 at drawing No. 1 above. 
Then compare it with No. 2 and 
note the improvement Federal School 
training has made in the work of Art 
Nelson. He formerly worked as a 
surveyor’s assistant at $18.00 a week. 
Today as an illustrator he makes 
$75.00 a week. He says, “The Federal 
Schools made this possible through 
their training and co-operation as I 
had only average ability before enroll- 
ing as a student.” Nelson is one of 
hundreds of young people making big 
money because of Federal training. 

Publishers buy millions of dollars 
worth of illustrations every year. If 
you like to draw, let your talent make 
your living. The Federal Course in- 
cludes illustrating, cartooning, letter- 
ing, poster designing, window card 
illustrating, etc. The Federal Staff 
includes such famous artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, 
Clare Briggs, and over fifty others. 
It’s easy to learn the “Federal Home- 
Study Way.” 


Test Your Drawing Talent 


How well can you draw? Will you 
make an artist? These questions are 
fully answered by our free Vocational 
Art Test. Send for it today. Get on 
the “Road to Bigger 
Things.” Fill out the 
coupon now. 






of Illustrating 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, ae 
12037 Federal School Bldg., Minmeapolis, Minn. 


Please send your free book, ‘‘A Road to Bigger 
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“Good evening, Sefior Guerrero,” the two 
travelers greeted him cordially. 

“Tt is with regret that I find myself unable 
to return your greeting, Sefior D’Arcy, or to 
bid you and your companion welcome to my 
father’s house,” the young man announced 
with cold deliberation. 

“The absence of neither a greeting nor a 
welcome from you can be regarded by any 
gentleman in the light of a serious deprivation,” 
the exile of Erin retorted. ‘‘And yet I had 
| thought I had earned both from you. It can- 
not be that you are delivering to me a message 
from{ your father. He does not know that I 
approach.” 

“T speak my father’s mind. I know his 
thoughts. When you were our guest before, 
gringo, you violated my father’s hospitality. 
In this grove you met my sister—secretly. 
Thou vagabond!”’ 
| Bejabers sighed deeply, after the fashion of 
one who realizes that regrettable incidents, 
| which he is powerless to avoid, are imminent. 
| “The boy’s speakin’ out of his turn, ain’t he, 
| Dermod?” he queried plaintively. 

“He happens to be telling the truth, Be- 
jabers. Wonder how he found out.” He ad- 
| dressed Romauldo in Spanish. “Who told you 
| this?” 

“A servant of our household was a witness to 
your perfidy.” 

“Then, if this servant spoke the truth, you 
know that your sister came to no harm at my 
hands.” 

Romauldo, steeped in the tradition of his 
people, disdained to argue this point. And of 
the impossibility of explaining, of being for- 
given, D’Arcy was all too well aware. 

“Are your father and sister at home?” he 
asked mildly. 

“They are—but not to you.” 

Bejabers gathered his reins and flapped 
them smartly along the backs of the team, 
which instantly moved forward at a trot. 
“Let’s get to the bottom of it, son,” he coun- 
seled his partner. “You won’t be happy till 
you do.” 

The Californian ran after the vehicle; as 
Bejabers swung the team and halted them in 
front of the entrance to the hacienda, he drew 
his pistol and covered Romauldo. 

“T’ll hold the pup here,”’ he advised D’Arcy, 
“while you have it out with the old man and 
the girl.” 

Without a glance at the raging boy, D’Arcy 
descended, stalked to the door and crashed the 
heavy iron knocker thrice. Presently the door 
opened and Don José stood before him. In 
silence the Don gazed upon the tableau before 


im. 

Dermod D’Arcy bowed. Don José’s glance 
was one of frozen hostility. 

“D’Arcy, you are not welcome,” he said 
slowly. “It is apparent that my son has ex- 
plained the reason. You have brought dis- 
honor upon my house.” 

“T deny that,” D’Arcy retorted hotly, “al- 
though, according to the view-point of your 
people, I may have seemed to. And if I have 
offended in this particular, I would remind you, 
Don José, that I have on two occasions saved 
this house from grief and dishonor.” 

“T have thought of that.”” Don José bit his 
lips and his eyes sought the ground in his shame 
and embarrassment. “It is because of the 
great service you have rendered us that I must 
ask you to depart in peace, otherwise I will not 
be responsible for what may happen. You 
have offended deeply, Don Dermod D’Arcy, 
and for that I find it impossible to entertain 
you, even in the face of my great obligation.” 

D’Arcy realized that nothing he could do or 
say would have the slightest effect in mollifying 
the absurd situation. 

“T will depart—peaceably,” he replied, ‘if 
first I may be permitted to express to Sefiorita 
Josepha my contrition for the embarrassment 
and grief I have so unwittingly caused her.” 

Don José pondered this. ‘‘What you ask is 
impossible.” 

At that moment Josepha Guerrero entered 








the living-room, glanced past her father and | 


saw D’Arcy standing in the portal; saw the 
wagon and team parked just beyond the porch, 
with a strange American holding a pistoj 
pointed at someone not at the moment visible. 
For an instant her glance met D’Arcy’s; then 
her finger-tips went to her lips, signifying gj. 
lence; an instant she held them there, then 
them gently outward—and the wanderer was 
aware that she had thrown him a kiss! He 
thrilled at this; thrilled again in the realization 
that in her eyes there was no sign of hostility, 
Instead, they pleaded with him to go. 

He bowed to Don José. “TI trust that in the 
fulness of time, Don José, I may be of service 
to you and yours—a service that will balance 
the wrong you think I have done you.” 

He strode to the wagon and climbed in. Be. 
jabers gathered his reins and they rattled off 
through the oak grove to the open country be. 
yond. Far out into the grassy plain Bejabers 
drove and no word passed between them. Pres. 
ently he came to a watercourse along the bed of 
which the rapidly drying stream lay in little 
still pools. Bejabers pulled up and said: 

“We'll camp on the sand-bar in the bed of 
this stream. Those two lone sycamores have 
dropped a lot of dead branches—we have wood 
and water—and grass for the team. We can’t 
be approached except in the open and the banks 
of the creek afford good shelter. I’ve fought 
behind worse.” 

Silently D’Arcy helped him unhitch and hob- 
ble the horses. The wagon was left on the 
bank. In silence still they made a fire and 
cooked supper. And after supper’ Dermod 
D’Arcy produced his little tin flute and played 
until the honest Bejabers exploded in exasper- 
ation. 

“Dang it, pardner, how can you act so con- 
tented-like when you know that sooner or later 
you got to kill that greaser half-brother o’ the 
girl you’re in love with? That boy ain’t hu- 
man.” 

“May the devil take him!” D’Arcy cried hap- 
pily. “I stand aces up with Josepha. Why 
should I be down-hearted because two men who 
are still living in the fifteenth century tell me 
l’m a bad boy?” 

“T tell you, son, you'll have trouble with 
Romauldo. And he’ll not fight you in the open. 
I know these people.”’ He loaded his pipe and 
lighted it with a brand from the camp-fire. “I 
reckon I’ll have to kill the young feller myself, 
to save you a heap of embarrassment. Son, 
I’m tellin’ you, there ain’t nothin’ more danger- 
ous than a fool.” 

He rose, searched around until he found two 
large dead sycamore limbs about six feet long, 
and brought them up to the fire. Next he laid 
them on two rocks, plucked dry grass and piled 
sufficient of it around both pieces of wood to 
cause them, when covered by a blanket, to sim- 
ulate the outlines of sleeping men. 

“Now, fool,” he addressed D’Arcy, “grab 
your other blanket and follow me. Us two’re 
going to sleep in the tall grass about a hundred 
yards off yonder—in the direction we just come: 
If that jackass Romauldo and some of his men 
pay us a visit tonight they’ll see these two 
dummies. They won’t know which one is 
which, so they’ll play safe and pour a volley 
into both. That’ll wake us up and to their 
great surprise we’ll meet ’em on the way back 
and sort o’ argy the matter with ’em.” 

“You're a deadly little rascal, Bejabers,” 
D’Arcy murmured approvingly. ‘But you're 
no fool—and I am.” 

He helped Bejabers arrange the dummies in 
the posture of men sleeping with their feet to 
the fire; then, bearing their firearms and an 
extra blanket, they walked out onto the plain 
and lay down to sleep in the tall grass about 
fifty yards off their trail, which was plainly visi- 
ble in the dry grass. 

Just before dawn the two were aroused by 
the reports of four rifle shots, following each 
other in quick succession. 

“Single-barreled rifles, son,” Bejabers mur- 
mured, rolling over and stretching himself. “So 
there’s at least four in the party. Have a good 
night’s rest, son?” 

“Perfect. But before I finally got to sleep I 
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did some thinking and decided if Romauldo 
Guerrero and his men raided us, to permit 
them to escape.” 

“That’s plumb foolish, Dermod. They’ll 
help themselves to Pathfinder as sure as death 
and taxes, and in this country, where a horse 
may mean the difference between life and death 
to a man, it’s the best kind o’ public service to 
bust a hoss-thief.” 

“We'll bust him—my way.” 

Faintly to their ears came the sound of hoof 
beats ringing sharply on stones. 

“They’re crossin’ the rocky bed o’ that little 
watercourse,” Bejabers warned D’Arcy. “They 
waited a little to see if the corpses moved. Now 
they’re movin’ across the creek to find Path- 
finder.” He got up cautiously on his hands and 
knees. In the brilliant moonlight it was 
possible to see moving objects a quarter of a 
mile distant. ‘One, two, three, four, five,” he 
counted. ‘Two are out after our horses and 
three more have dismounted at the wagon. 
They’re investigatin’ that.” 

D’Arcy chuckled. ‘“They’ll find about two 
thousand dollars in gold-dust in a canvas bag 
in the grub box, Bejabers. During the night I 
got up, went back to our camp and planted the 
dust there.”’ 

“Bait?” 

“Evidence.” 

“Evidence planted on a corpse ain’t worth a 
hoot.” Bejabers was always practical. ‘To 
be effective, you got to find it on a live man. 
Son, it does seem to me you’re goin’ to a whole 
lot o’ trouble to be legal in a country where 
there ain’t no law or order.” 

“T know what I’m doing.” 

“That Romauldo boy wants killin’,”’ Be- 
jabers insisted, ‘and when they ask for it I’m 
in favor o’ givin’ it to ’em—freely.” 

“Sssh!”’ 

Again the sound of hoofs crossing the water- 
course, a confused murmur of voices speaking 
in Spanish, the sound of hoof beats again, but 
duller now, as the raiders returned through the 
grass in the direction whence they had come. 

“Please!”? Bejabers pleaded. 

“Shut up!” D’Arcy hissed back. 

The cavalcade passed at a fast canter, headed 
in the general direction of the Guerrero hacien- 
da; D’Arcy and Bejabers counted five horsemen 
and one led horse. 

“Well,” Bejabers suggested finally, “suppose 
we take a pasear over to our camp and see how 
badly shot up our proxies are.” 

In the end of each—the end farthest from 
the dead camp-fire—they found two bullet 
holes. 

“Aimed for what they thought were our 
heads, Bejabers. Two holes in each blanket, 
too.” D’Arcy removed his hat and stood un- 
covered above the dummies. ‘Alas, poor Yor- 
icks, and I knew you well,” he recited. “‘Be- 
jabers, see if the bag of dust is in the grub box.” 

Bejabers investigated and reported it miss- 
ing. Thereupon they visited the hobbled 
horses across the watercourse. The wagon- 
team and Bejabers’s saddle-horse were quietly 
grazing, but Pathfinder was gone. D’Arcy’s 
saddle, bridle and spurs had not been taken. 

“Well, now that you’ve spoiled my plan,” 
Bejabers inquired acidly, “what’s yours?” 

“On the canvas bag that contains our gold- 
dust there is a distinguishing mark, Bejabers. 
There was a hole in one corner and I sewed it 
up securely with black thread. The top is 
closed by a running string of buckskin. Re- 
member the description, Bejabers. Now, then, 
formy plan. Romauldo is a gambler. His first 
instinct—being a fool—will be to sell that gold- 
dust and sell it cheap, in order to secure money 
with which to gamble. Therefore, it is obvious 
that he will repair, in a day or two, to the near- 
est market for gold-dust. A trader at Nye’s 
Ferry is the nearest.”’ 

D’Arcy struck a light and glanced at his 
watch. “Tt will be dawn in half an hour. Let 
us breakfast and then you mount your horse, 
Bejabers, and ride for Nye’s Ferry, at the junc- 
tion of the Yuba and the Sacramento. Gather 
together some good men and true, tell them 
your story and have some witnesses waiting to 
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creates early signs of age 
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We are living in the age of youth! 
To be truly chic, we simply must 


look young, gloriously young! 
And we can! 
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ULTIVATING a fresh, 
animated compiexion— un- 
lined, clear-looking and delicately 
white—requires constant measures to 
counteract skin-fatigue,” says the 
greatest of modern authorities on 
facial beauty, Mme. Helena 
Rubinstein. 


A tired, inactive state of epidermal 
cells and tissues evidences itself in a 
haggard look —in coarse, open pores 
—in sallowness—in an underslung 
countenance. 


Only daily freshening of the skin 
—daily toning—daily stimulation— 
will inspire a long-continued beauty 
and a supple firmness of tissues that 
spell “youth.” 


All Rubinstein creams and lotions 
are definitely formulated to combat 
skin-fatigue. They're different, you 
discover, as you use them. They 
animate, freshen, set the skin dancing 
with youth and vibrancy! 





THREE STEPS TO BEAUTY 
Cleanse — Mold 
Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream-thor- 
oughly cleanses — molds out ‘tired look’ 
— the only cleansing cream that benefits 
oily or pimpled skins — excellent pow- 
der base. (1.00) 


Valaze Cleansing & Massage Cream — 
for dry, sensitive skins — ideal for quick removal 
of dust and make-up. (75c, 1.25) 


Clear — Bleach 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood —#/: skin- 
clearing masterpiece —animates, bleaches 
mildly, creates exquisite delicacy. (1.00) 
Tone— Brace 
Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion — freshens, 
tones—braces—prevents fine lines. (1.25) 
SPECIAL CORRECTIVES 
Fine Lines— Wrinkles 
Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
CAnthosoros) — corrects crowsfeet, 
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Oiliness— Blackheads 
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ening wash — clears away blackheads, 
refines enlarged pores. (1.00) 
Valaze Liquidine — instantly absorbs 
excess Oiliness and shine. (1.50) 

Drooping Chin— Puffy Eyes 
Valaze Georgine Lactee—muscle-bracer 
and tightener — strengthens flaccid tissue 
and relaxed contours. (3.00) 


THE NEW WATER-LILY MAKE-UP 
You will take infinite pleasure in using the new ‘‘Water Lily’ powder, gossamer 
fine and separately blended for dry and for oily and normal! skins. The ‘Water 
Lily”’ lipsticks and the slim, square-shaped ‘‘Water Lily’’ vanities come in dif- 
ferent-colored cases to go with various costumes. The epitome of Parisian chic! 


Exquisite for gift-giving! 
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nab Romauldo when he rides up on Pathfirder 
and offers to sell our gold to the trader there. 
Public opinion will then take care of Romauldo. 
Meanwhile, I will be at the Guerrero hacienda, 
so no possible blame can attach to me if and 
when the unfortunate young man stretches 
hemp.” 

Silently Bejabers Harmon extended his cal- 
loused hand. “It’s a great thing to have a 
college education,” he declared. “It learns a 
feller how to think high-class thoughts with a 
polish on ’em.” 


The silence of the siesta hour lay upon the 
Gverrero hacienda when Dermod D’Arcy, two 
days later, strolled up to the entrance. On 
his shoulder he carried a double-barreled 
Tower carbine, a revolver swung at each hip 
and, following the fashion of the country, the 
handle of a bowie-knife peeped from its scab- 
bard thrust into his legging. He entered the 
porch and sat down on a bench there, lighted 
his pipe and waited patiently for someone to 
come. 7 
He knew that at about three o’clock the 
members of the household would begin to 
arise from the siesta, but a little before that 
time the front door opened. and Josepha 
Guerrero stepped out on the porch. At sight 
of D’Arcy she started; with both little hands 
clasped over her heart she stared at him with 
frightened eyes. 

“You are alone, Dermod?” she whispered. 

He nodded complacently. 

“You are mad to come,” she protested. “You 
have been permitted once to depart in peace. 
If my father or Romauldo discover you have 
returns. |——”’ 

“Bother your father and Romauldo! I 
have called to have a talk with Don José but 
it is not my purpose to waste words on 
Romauldo.” 

“‘Romauldo is here, Dermod. You must go, 
else there will be bloodshed,” she pleaded. 

“Not my blood,” he retorted cheerfully. 
“Please be good enough, my Josepha, to in- 
form your father that I am here and that I 
desire an audience.” 

“Qn what subject?” she queried in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“On the subject of the honor of his house,” 
he replied sternly. “And tell your father that 
if he declines to meet me I shall find means to 
force a discussion.” 

Without further protest the girl reentered the 
house. Ten minutes passed; then Don José, 
sleepy-eyed ard in slippers, stood in the 
doorway. 

“Don Dermod,” he said gravely, ‘I regret 
that you have seen fit again to present yourself 
at my house. It is not a pleasure to me to have 
to tell you twice that you are not welcome.” 

“T have no desire to obtrude myself upon 
you or yours. Don José. I have called today 
on a matter of business which may not be 
avoided ” Thereupon he told the story of 
Romauldo’s attack on the two wooden dum- 
mies, and the theft of Pathfinder and the bags 
of gold. ‘‘My horse is now in your corral 
yonder.” 

Don José’s face was a battle-ground of con- 
flicting emotions, in which fear, shame and un- 
belief predominated. “If your horse is in my 
corral, may it not be that you yourself have 
put him there?” he managed to articulate. 

“That might well be, had I any interest in 
bearing false witness. However, Don José, I 
wil give you proof of the truth of my charges. 
Where is your son at this moment? He shall 
be his own witness.” 

“He takes his siesta.” 

“Awaken him and inform him that the 
gringo, D’Arcy, is without and demands to 
talk with him. Having delivered that message, 
return to me here. I charge you to say nothing 
further to Romauldo, but mark well his face 
when you deliver the message. Do not com- 
ment on what that face tells you, however, 
but return to me here, I beg of you.” 

Don José stared stupidly for a moment, then 
departed on his mission. When he returned 


with Josepha, his face was white and troubled. 
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“Come with me,” D’Arcy commanded, and 
drew Don José and Josepha around to the rear 
of the house. Here, from the corner, they had 
an unobstructed view of the corrals. 

“Wait!” D’Arcy cautioned. 

Suddenly Romauldo appeared, running from 
the hacienda toward the corral. Bullet pouch 
and powder-horn swung across his shoulders; 
he carried a carbine in his right hand, a serape 
and a canvas bag in his left. Two revolvers 
were in holsters at his hips and the handle of 
his long knife protruded from his bota. 

He disappeared into the corral. Presently 
he rode out. 

“God of my soul,” the girl murmured, “he 
rides Pathfinder!” 

“Your son fears to face the man he thought 
he had murdered. Take my arm, Don José. 
What you have seen has weakened you. No, 
no, do not call to him. It is nothing——”’ 

But Don José broke from him and shouted 
a curse upon the departing rider. ‘Vandal! 
Robber! Bandit!” His voice was hoarse, a 
furious scream. ‘Coward! Go—and with 
thee my curse, thou foul one! Ho, you at the 
corral yonder! To horse!’ 

He started running across the space inter- 
vening between the hacienda and the corral. 
But D’Arcy pursued him and seized his arm. 
“Tt is useless to follow him now, Don José,” he 
expostulated. ‘‘On Pathfinder he is safe from 
all pursuit.” 

Don José commenced to weep. ‘Would 
I were standing on his dead body and his soul 
in Heaven!” he moaned. “Ah, now am I in- 
deed dishonored ie 

D’Arcy and Josepha led him around to the 
front of the house, where he collapsed on the 
bench in the porch, covered his face with his 
hands and sobbed in his _ wretchedness. 
D’Arcy’s heart ached for him, but he could do 
nothing to comfort the old man.save maintain 
a respectful silence. The girl sat beside her 
father, her arms around him, her cheek pressed 
close to his, the while she murmured to him 
endearing words. 

When Don José, ina measure, could master 
his emotions, the girl summoned Patricio, who 
assisted the old man to his room, leaving 
D’Arcy and Josepha, the former standing with 
his back against one of the rough-hewn up- 
rights, the girl on the bench facing him, her 
gaze, as she bent it upon him, curiously 
speculative. 

“You are a strange man, Don Dermod,” she 
murmured presently. ‘You travel in circles, 
like a coyote and, I think, like the coyote, you 
are very cunning. Unlike the coyote, however, 
you are very brave; and because that is so I 
am puzzled to understand your conduct this 
day.” 

“Romauldo owes his life twice to me.” 
D’Arcy’s tones were hard. “Even after he had 
confessed to me that he had suborned murder, 
I saved him from those who would have hanged 
him—and justly so. This I did for your sake, 
because I love you.” 

She inclined her head a very little. ‘For that 
I am deeply complimented, Don Dermod. And 
I am far from ungrateful.” 

‘“‘Romauldo, on the contrary, is far from 
grateful. An attempted assassination has 
been my reward, and when he thought he had 
succeeded in assassinating me, he stole my 
horse and my gold. For these crimes I de- 
sired to convict him in the eyes of his own 
people, that he might thereafter cease from 
worrying them.” 

“You have broken my poor father’s heart.” 

“Time will mend it,” he replied unsympa- 
thetically. ‘I am content not to have broken 
yours.” 

“T think you might have spared my poor 
father. If, when I met you first today, you 
had explained your errand to me, I would 
have recovered for you your gold and your 
horse and my father would have been none the 
wiser. It is well to respect the feelings of the 
aged.” 

He grinned with a diabolical nonchalance. 
“Tt was necessary to get rid of that saddle- 
colored young scoundrel. He would be a 





great nuisance to us when we are married.” 

“Thou bold one! I have not said that I will 
marry thee. Is this not an impertinence?” 

“Perhaps. But I do not care. Your father 
is foolishiy opposed to my suit, so—it seemed 
well to put him under obligation to me. [ 
could have killed his son as he rode out of the 
corral on Pathfinder. And you saw the bag of 
gold in his hand, did you not? Well, when 
your father’s shame and grief have abated, he 
will realize perhaps that I do not set so great 
a store upon worldly possessions as most 
gringos. Perhaps, too, I will then be made 
welcome at this hacienda?” 

She evaded an answer to this. ‘This friend 
who accompanied you?” she queried. ‘Where 
is he?” 

“At Nye’s Ferry now, I imagine.” 

For a minute she pondered his answer, her 
gaze upon her hands entwined in her lap. 
When she raised her eyes to his again he saw 
in them a smoldering fire. 

“Yes, you are cunning, like the coyote,” she 
said in even, precise tones. “You are clever 
at hiding your trail. But I have found it! You 
think, because I am a woman, I am a fool, that 
I possess a head I cannot use. I know now why 
you disdained to arrest Romauldo and force 
the surrender of your gold and your horse; I 
know why you preferred to frighten him into 
flight. Your gold in his possession is his death 
warrant and your horse does but bear him to 
the justice of men, a dumb witness against 
him. Romauldo rides south, but your friend 
has already ridden before him to intercept my 
brother at the Yuba. There will be other 
gringos to help, I dare say. Ah, how truly did 
you speak when you said you knew the ways 
of fools. You would not kill Romauldo a little 
while ago, as was your right. Ah, yes, I realize 
he is a vagabond, destined for an evil end. But 
your cool, calculating planning that his blood 
might not appear to be on your hands—that I 
do not like. 

“There is in you, Don Dermod, much to 
admire, but there is also a streak of guile. You 
can be underhanded. You are too cunning, 
too prudent, too sure of yourself. Know this, 
Don Dermod D’Arcy—I do not love you and 
I never shall. I should always be afraid of you. 
Please go now and do not return.” 

Abruptly she rose and entered the hacienda. 
He leaped to intercept her departure, but the 
door slammed in his face. 

“Tf she’d only permitted me to continue!”’ 
he growled. ‘Well, no matter. I’ll give that 
colleen more time to think it over. By my 
faith, she has a head and knows how to use it; 
so perhaps some day it may occur to her that 
for all my cunning, for all my guile in tricking 
Romauldo into the hands of his executioners, 
I elected nevertheless to give him a sporting 
chance to escape, by mounting him on the 
fleetest and most enduring horse in California! 
I’ve given him even odds with the devil, and 
’tis well she knows her brother was not en- 
titled to those decent odds.” 

He strode away across the plain back to his 
camp. Toward evening a vaguero from the 
Guerrero rancho rode out to him, a led horse 
trotting behind. The man lifted his hat, dis- 
mounted and advanced, leading the black 
mare, Kitty. 

“Tt has been observed by Don José Guerrero 
and his daughter that the Sefior is without a 
horse to take him whither he goes,” he an- 
nounced coldly. ‘“Seforita Josepha desires 
that Don Dermod should accept this mare from 
her.” 

“With her compliments?” D’Arcy countered 
banteringly. 

“The Sefiorita did not say.” 

D’Arcy tied the black mare to the tail-gate 
of the wagon. Then he loaded the wagon, 
rounded up the team, hitched and resumed the 
journey toward Nye’s Ferry. He reached the 
store of the trader Ducroix at sunset the follow- 
ing day and found Bejabers Harmon seated on 
an empty crate on the shady side of the big log 
building. At a little distance, under a spread- 
ing valley oak, Pathfinder stood, whisking 
flies from his satiny hide. 
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The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction is to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven C 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection j 


~The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
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pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small _ point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
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six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 
When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 
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For the Glad Holiday'Time 


—for the merry season when every one 
should be happy and care-free there is 
especial advantage in having the car 
equipped with Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Balloons. 

They give the woman at the wheel a 
sense of confidence that leaves her mind 
free for the holiday joys. The non-skid 
tread makes driving secure and safe, even 
though highways are slushy and boule- 
vards slippery. Gum-Dipping gives 
great strength and resilience, making 
Firestone Balloon Tires practically 


proof against tire trouble. By this pn¥ 


process the cords are saturated and 








of Quality 


impregnated with rubber down to the 
smallest fiber of every cord, protecting 
the tire against the destructive effects of 
friction. Experience proves that Gum- 
Dipped Balloons do, actually, deliver 
many thousands more miles of reliable 
wear with supreme ease of riding. 

To get ready for the coming festivities 
and enjoy every motoring hour, see the 
Firestone Dealer—today. He is 
equipped to give you first-hand infor- 
mation and assistance. He will gladly 
explain to youwhyGum-Dipped Tires 
are “Better” and why you should 
have them on your car. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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As D’Arcy noted this evidence of the success 
of his little scheme, a pleased grin overspread 
his countenance. But Bejabers gave him no 
answering smile. 

“Well, Bejabers, lad,” he hailed the little 
man, “the scheme worked, did it not? Tell me 
about it.” 

“Got the horse and the gold all right, but 
the wrong man was on the horse!” 

“The devil you say! Who, pray?” 

“Justa plain, lowly, half-Indian oa se 
name o’ Santiago Otero. One of Don José 
peons. He says him an’ four others was w base 
cattle about three leagues south o’ the hacienda 
when Romauldo come pelting by on Pathfinder 
and ordered him to accompany him to Nye’s 
Ferry. So he done it, never havin’ disobeyed 
an order from his boss or his boss’s son. About 
a mile from here this misfortunate greaser ex- 
plains they halt and exchange hosses; then 
Romauldo gives him the bag o’ gold an’ tells 
him to come to Ducroix’s store, sell it to the 
best possible advantage an’ bring him back 
the money.” 

“The foxy divil. He played safe and took 
no chance of being trapped.” 

“This greaser’s story seemed reasonable 
enough to the miners’ jury, Dermod, so I told 
him—I was the only one who could talk 
Spanish—that we’d let him go if he told me 
where Romauldo was waitin’ for him. But he 
wouldn’t do that. So the jury gives him ten 
minutes to think it over or swing, but he says 
he’d die before he betrays his master. Con- 
sequently the jury finds him guilty of being an 
accessory after the fact an’ mebbe before it. 
We put him on Pathfinder bareback, loop a 
riata around his neck an’ tie the other end to a 
limb. Still he stands pat—so we run Path- 
finder out from under him an’ he died. Lord 
knows I tried to save the sucker’s life, but he 
just wouldn’t have it nohow.” 

“Did you look for Romauldo?” 

“Sure. After we’d hung the vaquero a dozen 
of us mounted up an’ rode down the north bank 
o’ the Yuba toward the Sacramento. We was 
strung out for a mile an’ I was ridin’ Path- 
finder. The hoss was pretty tired, but even 
at that I figured to run Romauldo down with 
him. And it was my luck to jump Romauldo. 
He headed west for the Sacramento, with a 
good mustang under him an’ mebbe a two- 
hundred-yard start, with less’n half a mile to 
go to reach the Sacramento. Even at that I 
got close enough to empty my pistol at him. 
I hit his horse twice but couldn’t stop him. 
And I think I hit Romauldo because he was 
swayin’ in his saddle as his horse slid down the 
river bank an’ took to the water like a deer.” 

“You took after him, of course.” 

“T did not. I got more sense than to swim 
a valuable hoss across a river when he’s all het 
up. I didn’t want to founder your hoss, 
pardner.”’ 

“And right you were, Bejabers. 
is worth a regiment of Romauldos. 
sorry you hanged the vaguero.”’ 

“Tt done my best for the feller, but the vote 
was eleven to one ag’in me.” 

D’Arcy sighed, climbed down from the 
wagon seat and examined his horse. Path- 
finder appeared none the worse for his recent 
hard treatment, so his master rejoined Be- 
jabers. 

“Has Ducroix any provisions?” he queried. 

Bejabers nodded. ‘A river schooner got in 
from San Francisco last night and I bought a 
thousand pounds o’ spuds, two hundred 
pounds o’ dried apples, a box o’ lemons, five 
hundred pounds o’ dried peas and beans an’ a 
smear 0’ sow-belly, a hundred pounds o’ coffee 
an’ a dozen bags o’ flour, with a lot o’ bakin’ 
powder, salt, pepper, dried onions, terbacca an’ 
a case o’ French champagne. I’ve spent more’n 
four thousand dollars, but I thought I’d best 
get the grub before the rush started. There’ s 
a feller here with twenty pack- mules, aimin’ 
to start a freightin’ business, an’ I’ve engaged 
him to freight the grub in for us. This here 
black Maria theft’s on my conscience, so I’m 
goin’ to take the team an’ drive to San Fran- 
cisco while you go on back to Happy Camp 
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with the grub. 
Frisco.” 

“You’re the prop of my declining years, 
you little leprechawn,’”’ D’Arcy assured him 
affectionately. “Why the French champagne?” 

“Christmas is comin’. ” 

Bejabers directed him to a feed corral, where 
they unhitched and put up the team. Then, 
returning to Ducroix’s store, they weighed 
their gold-dust and exchanged forty-two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of it, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars an ounce, for supplies which, under 
normal conditions, could have been purchased 
for not more than one-tenth of that sum. The 
adroit Ducroix, sensing their great need for a 
liberal supply, had cut the rate of exchange one 
dollar per ounce. 

“When the miners on the Yuba hear Ducroix 
has sold so much to one man, they’ll about mob 
him,” Bejabers exulted. ‘They have a notion 
hereabouts that when the grub supply is low 
folks ought to divvy up with each other.” 

“The wish is father to the thought, Bejabers. 
Where is your freighter man with his pack- 
mules? Hustle him around here, and we’ll load 
this plunder and get out of town.” 

By noon the supplies were packed and the 
convoy started. D’Arcy gave Bejabers the 
gold-dust remaining on hand, to finance him on 
his journey to San Francisco and return; after 
taking an affectionate farewell of each other, 
D’Arcy mounted Pathfinder and rode out with 
the pack master and his Indian aids for Happy 
Camp. 

Later in the day, when Alvah Cannon, with 
half a dozen companions, rode into Nye’s 
Ferry and descended upon Ducroix to purchase 
food, they found the Frenchman bending over 
a barrel-head, upon which he had spread a 
piece of canvas. In the center of the canvas 
was the heap of coarse gold he had accepted in 
payment from D’Arcy and Bejabers Harmon. 

“Where’d that color come from?” Alvah 
Cannon demanded. ‘“’Tain’t gold from this 
locality. Hanged if it ain’t the lumpiest gold 
I ever did see. Why, them fellers must be 
takin’ out as high as five hundred dollars a day 
each. Who turned that stuff in, Mister?” 

Ducroix replied, truthfully, that he did not 
know the man’s name, but that the lucky devil 
had departed shortly after noon, with a pack- 
train of supplies, bound for his claim. 

“Which way did he head?” Cannon asked. 

“North,” Ducroix answered. He swept the 
gold into a bag and tucked it in an iron box. 

“‘How’s chances for a grub-stake, Ducroix?” 

“Impossible!” 

Cannon did not press the argument. He 
and his companions clumped out of the log 
store and congregated in front. 

“Ducroix says the feller headed north. We 
could easy overtake him an’ follow him until 
we located his claim,” Cannon suggested. 

“Can’t travel on an empty belly, Cannon.” 

“There’s plenty inside—if we got the guts to 
help ourselves.” 

“Well, I reckon we got the guts, 
man spoke up. 

That night Ducroix, asleep in a room back of 
his trading-post, was struck on the head with a 
club. About ten o’clock the following morning 
some miners from up the Yuba found the 
Frenchman dead in bed, his skull crushed in 
and a bloody pick-handle, taken from the store 
stock, lying on the floor beside him. The heavy 
iron box, in which it was known Ducroix kept 
his gold-dust, had been pried open with a 
crowbar and was empty. 


T’ll get the Bart’s fixin’s in 
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Any novice at woodcraft would have had no 
difficulty following the trail of D’Arcy’s hired 
pack-train as it wound north to Happy Camp 
—and Alvah Cannon was far from being a 
novice. He and his companions caught up with 
it as the train outspanned for the noonday meal 
the second day out from Nye’s crossing. The 
muleteers were barbecuing the ribs and loins 
of a deer shot for the purpose that morning, 
when Cannon rode confidently up to the fire 
and addressed himself to the pack master with 
feigned. heartiness. 

“You fellers seem to be expectin’ company, 
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if a man can jedge by the size o’ that barbecue. 
Any chance of me an’ my party bein’ given a 
snack?” 

“Certainly,” the pack master replied. “It'll 
be ready in a few minutes, an’ I guess we can 
spare you a bite. Where’re you an’ your party 
headin’ for—without grub?” 

“Oh, we got some in our saddle-bags, but 
not much,’ Cannon replied readily. “We 
expect to shoot some game. We're aimin’ to do 
a little prospectin’ along any creeks we find up 


this way. Where you fellers headed for?” 
“T don’t know. Ask the feller that hired me. 
He knows.” 


“Where is he?” 

“That’s him groomin’ that chestnut stallion 
over in them trees yonder. Wait a minute. 
He’s comin’ to the fire now.” 

D’Arcy walked into the circle of men around 
the camp-fire. 

“These fellers asked if we could spare ’em a 
mite to eat an’ I told ’em we could, Mr. 
D’Arcy,” the pack master informed him. “I 
don’t suppose you have any objection, although 
now that I think of it you shot the deer.” 

“T have the utmost objection. Cannon, this 
company is just a trifle exclusive. Take this 
hind quarter of venison and prepare your own 
food. You’re not wanted here. Get out.” 

Cannon grinned evilly. “You’re sure an 
unsociable cuss, D’Arcy. Well, we ain’t here 
to pick a fight with you.” 

He and his party rode off, taking the haunch 
of venison with them. A quarter of a mile 
away they made a fire and proceeded to prepare 
their meal. 

“T wonder what that blackguard is doing in 
this country?” D’Arcy asked the pack master. 

“He says they aim to do a little prospectin’.” 

D’Arcy shook his head. “There isn’t a 
miner’s pan, a pick or a shovel in the entire 
company and they haven’t sufficient grub to 
last them a week.” He sat down and loaded 
his pipe. “I suspected somebody would follow 
me,” he concluded presently. 

“You got a good thing, Mr. D’Arcy?” The 
pack master was only mildly curious, for his 
taste in fortune-hunting ran to mules rather 
than mining. All too well he realized that, as 
the owner of a sturdy pack-train, he would 
draw rich rewards from the incredible labor of 
the gold-seekers who must, at any price, en- 
gage him to transport food to their distant 
claims in a wooded and mountainous country 
where roads were not. 

“My friends and I are doing fairly well. We 
think we may do better. Of course I realize 
that I cannot expect to be without ne‘ghbors, 
and, as a matter of fact, I have no objection to 
them, now that we have had our choice of the 
ground. But I do deplore the prospect of 
having that scoundrel and his fellow scoundrels 
in my country.” And D’Arcy related to the 
pack master the story of his first meeting with 
Cannon and their subsequent adventures. 

“T don’t see how you’re goin’ to give ’em the 
slip, Mr. D’Arcy.” 


“Nor I. Unless,” he added, glancing up- 
ward, “we are fortunate enough to have rain 


this afternoon and tonight—and I think we 
shall.” 

His prediction came true, for about three 
o'clock a heavy shower drenched them. 
Throughout the afternoon the rain increased. 
At five-thirty darkness fell and Cannon and his 
party, following a mile in the rear, were lost to 
view. 

“They will encamp when we do,” D’Arcy de- 
cided suddenly. His party had halted for the 
night in a grove of oaks. ‘‘About a mile north 
of here,’’ he continued, “‘is the big arroyo upon 
which our camp is situated, but some ten 
miles up-stream to the east—quite in the heart 
of the Sierra foot-hills. It would be the part 
of wisdom to press on, cross that arroyo to- 
night and make camp in the timber on the 
north bank, for the reason that if this storm 
continues all night the stream will not be 
fordable by morning.” 

The pack master pondered. ‘This is the 
first storm o’ the season,”’ he decided, “‘an’ 
more’n likely it’ll pour for a week or two. 
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Reckon you're right, Mr. D’Arcy. We better 
get across that arroyo while we can.” 

“Meanwhile,” D’Arcy added, “we'll build a 
couple of large camp-fires in this grove and 
leave them burning when we push on. That 
will give Cannon and his men the impression 
that we have halted for the night. They’ll 
follow on our trail in the morning, of course, 
but if our luck holds, they will be balked at the 
arroyo. Meanwhile we will have had a start 
at daylight. I’m sure we can manage to circle 
around to the north and come down on Happy 
Camp without Cannon discovering in which 
direction we have disappeared. And this heavy 
rain will obliterate our trail.” 

The pack master agreed, largely because he 
was as anxious to avoid their pursuers as D’Arcy 
himself, and had no desire to meet them en 
route back to N ye’s Ferry after delivery of his 
load. He feared for the gold he would be 
carrying then. 

Accordingly 2 quantity of dead branches was 
gathered and three camp-fires were lighted; the 
tired mules were left in their packs and supper 
was prepared and eaten. About ten o’clock thev 
pressed forward through the driving rain. The 
waters of the arroyo were up to the mules’ bellies 
when they forded it at the spot where D’Arcy 
and his party had picked down the banks to 
make a crossing some months previous. A few 
hundred yards beyond the north bank they 
found shelter in the oaks and scrubby pines, 
unpacked, hobbled the mules and turned in 
under the tarpaulins for a much needed sleep. 

Throughout the night the rain continued to 
fall with increasing violence, and when, at 
daylight, D’Arcy rode back to the ford, he 
found the arroyo was running bank full, an 
angry, muddy torrent whirling madly down 
the abrupt slope to empty into the Sacramento 
River. He knew that no horse could ford it 
now, nor could one, with a rider on its back, 
hope to swim it and survive. He returned, 
jubilant, to the pack-train; the mules were 
laden and the journey resumed. Just before 
darkness closed in they debouched into the 
little valley the residents of Happy Camp had 
fenced for a pasture. 

His friends came out of the cabin to greet 
them. “Well, what’s new since I’ve been 
gone?” their chief inquired of McCready. 

“Nothing, Dermod. It’s been raining in the 
hills for two days and the gravel bars are 
flooded. So we’ve quit minin’.” 

D’Arcy sighed with relief. ‘That means 
we'll not have company until spring.” 

“It means, too,” Mr. Poppy announced, 
“that from now until spring we shall all be 
lumberjacks.” Evidently he looked forward 
with dread to whipsawing lumber for their 
projected flume. 

The Bart stuck his rubicund face around 
the corner of the canvas that covered the win- 
dow. “Welcome, home, Dermod, me boy,” 
he cried happily. ‘“‘We’ve missed you. Are 
you quite safe and sound?” 

“Quite, Sir Humphrey.” 

“Thank heaven for that. Surely you must 
be wet and cold. Under such circumstances 
would not a toddy, piping hot, be in order? 
Upon my word, I’d have had it ready for you 
—it’s my day in camp, you know—but unfortu- 
nately the whisky appears to have vanished!” 

“T buried it in a secret spot before I left, 
Bart, but I’ll disinter it if somebody will bring 
me a lantern and a shovel.” 

“T’ll heat some water, me dear lad,” the 
Bart suggested joyously. “How much shall I 
heat?” 

“Enough for all hands—and the cook!” 
Instantly the Bart’s gray head disappeared 
and a minute later sparks were flying up the 
chimney, the while the ex-surgeon of H. M. S. 
Invincible proceeded to the task ever closest to 
his heart. 


D’ Arcy and his followers find them- 
selves in the full sweep of the gold- 
rush of 1849, with all its gorgeous 
color and adventure— in the January 
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In Spite of Himself 


(Continued from page 53) 


and laughed. “You're forgetting your own 
sex, aren’t you?” 

The boy flushed, and answered slowly, “No, 
I’m not.” He grinned a little, very impishly. 
“And anyway, I’m not quite adult enough to 
be in your class.” 


“How come,” asked Carruthers lazily, “that | 


the flapper has such a champion in you?” 

Thorne shook his head. “I’m not champing 
for anyone,” he replied, “but I like girls who 
see straight and don’t wear corsets on their 
minds or their bodies—who aren’t afraid of 
their own shadow—or anyone else’s. I like 
girls who can be friends with a man, too, 
comrades——” 

“There aren’t any—nowadays.” 

“Were there any in the days you are think- 
ing about?” asked the boy quickly. “I don’t 
mean the pioneer women—+those were women, 
if you like. I mean the girls of yesterday you 
were talking about a moment ago—all frills 
and stays and curls, sitting around waiting for 
some man to come and support them. Talk 
about sex appeal today! Why, those women 
were sex appeal incarnate—that’s about all 
they were, too.” 

“Well, I must say——” began Carruthers, 
somewhat scandalized. 

Thorne laughed. “I’m sorry. I suppose 
I’ve been awfully rude. Forget it. If this 
storm keeps up much longer, I’ll have to bor- 
row one of your shirts—this one of mine isn’t so 

” 


“You’re welcome to my entire wardrobe,” 
said Carruthers heartily. ‘All you have to do 
is help yourself.” 

“T probably won’t need to. It’s stopped 
snowing, really, and I should be able to make 
the Hastings camp tomorrow on snow-shoes. 


Hutchins showed me a flock of ’em. Mind if | 


I borrow a pair?” 


“No. But I’ll miss you,” commented Car- 


rv thers sincerely. 


He looked across the card-table and reflected | 


that he never had been as contented as during 
the last four days. Kids were pretty fine, after 
all. He found himself wishing, suddenly, 
that he were a few years older, with a son of his 
own like this boy—clean and laughter-loving 
and fearless. Even his mistaken champion- 
ships were, somehow, endearing. 

He went to bed with this thought in his 
mind and wondered if he were growing senti- 
mental, and laughed as he substituted “goofy” 
for the softer term. “Goofy” was his guest’s 
favorite insult. 

When Carruthers woke the next morning 
he found himself planning not to lose Leslie 


Thorne—not to let him go, altogether. He’d | 


surely see the boy sometimes. They’d got 
on so well together in their enforced intimacy— 
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surely Leslie wouldn’t mind a game of golf | 


now and then. 

After breakfast, which was unusually silent, 
Thorne announced his immediate departure. 
The world was blanketed with snow, but the 
wind was down and the sun shining—it would 
be no trick at all to get back to camp. 

“T’ll come along,” said Carruthers. 

For the first time he saw Thorne ill at 
ease as he answered reluctantly: 

“Tf you wish, of course. But there’s no need. 
T’ll have no trouble finding my way back.” 

The husky voice that was more contralto 
than baritone was cool, and Carruthers found 
himself looking into steady green eyes which 
were not entirely—friendly. He stiffened a 
little. Of course, if the youngster was bored 
with him... 

Irritated out of all proportion, he answered, 
as coolly as the boy, ““That’s all right, then.” 

Leslie busied himself with preparations for 
departure, and a rather hostile silence hovered 
over the two. But when they were out on the 
door-sill, and Thorne was set to go, he turned 
back to give his hand to Carruthers for the 
second time. 
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| “Thanks,” he said, “‘a lot——” And was 
gone before Carruthers could ask him how 
long he would be at the Hastings’. 

| That, however, was easily remedied. He 
would ring up in a few days, he thought, when 
| the wires were available again, and talk to the 
| boy. They’d been too good friends to part 

| quite as casually as that. 

It was three days before he established com- 
munication with the Hastings camp and found 
himself talking to Mr. Hastings’s secretary. 

“T wonder if I might speak to Mr. Thorne.” 

“Mr. Thorne? Mr. Thorne is not here,” 
the answer came in a ladylike and Bostonian 
| accent. 

“He has left, then?” 

“He has never been here,” was the weary 
reply. ‘His daughter and sister % 

“Oh, I see,” cut in Carruthers. “I didn’t 
mean the elder Mr. Thorne. I meant his son, 
Leslie.” 

Apparently she didn’t get that, for she said, 
with a sort of gasp, “You mean Miss Thorne— 
Miss Leslie Thorne? She left for New York 
yesterday.” 

She waited for Carruthers to make some 
comment or, perhaps, to say good-by. All she 
| heard was the click of the instrument as Car- 
| ruthers slammed it down. 

Miss—Leslie—Thorne . . . 

Confound it, she looked like a boy—the 
slim, straight figure and the rather blunt fea- 
tures and the rough mop of curls! And talked 
like a boy, too, in her husky adolescent sort of 
voice! And acted like a boy! 
| What the so-and-so did she mean by putting 

him in such a position? he asked himself furi- 
| ously. And what would her people think, 
| what would they say, knowing she had spent 
four days with him, snowed in, away from all 
the world—four days and nights of blizzard? 

Her aunt knew—he supposed now that it 
was her aunt with whom she had spoken when 
| she telephoned—and the Hastings, of course. 

Her reputation! Well, what was her reputa- 
| tion * to him? He hoped he’d never see her 
| again. 

And he went back to New York raging, 
aware that he was hurt as well as angry. For 
he missed the boy who had been his comrade 
and his companion—the boy who had given 
him back his belief in Youth—the boy he had 
wished was his own son. The thought of that 
made him laugh, very angrily. That boy had 
never existed. There had been only a modern 
young woman with a boy’s head and a boy’s 
figure—a young woman who had shot straight, 
taken her whisky neat, who had sworn and 
laughed and played with him—who had taken 
advantage of his natural mistake at their first 
meeting to make a fool of him. 

He had been fond of the boy. He hated the 
girl. 

Back in New York, a note from her reached 
him. In it was the check for his consistent 
winnings at cards, and a line or two: 


Dear Baird Carruthers: 

By now you’ve found out, of course. 
I’m sorry if you’re angry, but I know you 
are. Don’t forgive me—and don’t forget 
me. Blame it on the modern woman, if 
you wish, and be gratified that the Other 
Generation girl would never have done 
such a thing. As for me, I’m not as 
ashamed.as I should be—and I had an aw- 
fully good time. Take this for the bread- 
and-butter letter that is due you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leslie Thorne 








| 
j 
| 











In the same mail was a note from Hutchins 
to the effect that Mr. Thorne had had the 
| snow-shoes sent over from the Hastings camp. 

Carruthers tore up the check—a senseless 
procedure and very annoying to any good 
bank. Then he burned the letter viciously. 

Not long after, he went abroad. And one 
| reason he went was because, picking up a smart 
| magazine devoted to the doings of any unusual 
person, he found a page of pictures—pictures of 
Leslie Thorne. He threw the magazine in a 
corner, and then went and picked it up again. 





Leslie in a riding-habit; Leslie in a shooting 
kit—the kit he knew; Leslie astride a pony with 
. Polo mallet in her hand; Leslie walking down 

the Avenue in a tailor-made; and Leslie in an 
evening gown—skirts bouffant as flower petals, 
a tight little bodice, her short, curly hair halo- 
ing her face. As straight as a boy’s eyes, her 
eyes; as straight as a boy’s back, her back; and 
yet—her lips and the curve of her arms—all 
lovely girl, all desirable woman. 

Carruthers buried the magazine under a pile 
of newspapers and—went abroad. 

He was in Capri when the first rumors 
reached him. He was lunching at a hotel with 
some friends when he heard women talking at 
the next table. He heard her name mentioned, 
and he caught much of the general heads- 
together buzz which followed. 


“A week, I understand... Yes, all alone 


in a —_ ..+ Well, I must say, girls nowa- 

days... No, I don’t know who the man 

was. . No, she didn’t get away with it this 

time . . People have cut her more than 

once... If I thought that my Sophie would!” 
- et cetera. 


“Carruthers felt his eyes and his face burn. 
Leslie! Leslie Thorne! The fearless eyes and 
the proud small head—the aa wounded and 
cast down—the head bowed ... He couldn’t 
think it—he dared not think it. 

The lovely room, as colorful and as animated 
as a flower garden, turned black and misty. 
Carruthers pulled himself together and turned 
to speak to the woman in his party, the wife 
of one friend and the sister of another. She, 
too, had heard, for she leaned toward him, 
her pretty face alight with malice. 

“They’re talking about Leslie Thorne, of 


course. But then, everybody is. It was more: 


than a nine-days’ wonder.” 

“What about her?’”’ asked Carruthers, in a 
voice strange to himself. 

“My dear, don’t tell me you haven’t heard! 
Where on earth have you been? Even Basil” — 
she nodded at her husband—‘knows, and he’s 
generally deaf, dumb and blind to gossip. But 
this isn’t gossip. She was visiting at the Hast- 
ings camp last winter, and went out alone with 
her gun—she’s always done fool things like 
that. She wandered into some man’s camp— 
one doesn’t hear whether by accident or de- 
sign; opinions as to that vary—and she stayed 
there alone with him for four days. I don’t 
know who the man was. The Hastings know, 
and her people do. Her people, by the way, 
have sent her to Coventry. They’ve always 
let her do much as she pleased, but they’re a 
proud pair and hate scandal—always have— 
and this was certainly a large, virile blot on the 
scutcheon. So, for once, they called a halt, 
and I have heard she doesn’t go out any more. 

“Her father wanted to get after the man— 
with a good old-fashioned horsewhip, I under- 
stand—but Leslie threatened all sorts of ter- 
rible things if the man were even approached. 
She said it wasn’t his fault, that he had taken 
her for a boy, and it wasn’t up to her to disil- 
lusion him—even at the price of her reputation. 
Well, one wasn’t born yesterday, so one doesn’t 
quite believe that. But rather than have her 
leave home—she has her own income—and 
cause more and worse talk, the Thornes agreed 
to leave the man out of it. I never did like 
Leslie Thorne,” interpolated Mrs. Howard 
plaintively and virtuously. 

Carruthers lost the rest of the monolog. 

That night, under a dark blue Italian sky, he 
had it out with himself. 

What a mess she had made of it all! And it 
was her fault. But she was, he conceded grudg- 
ingly, what she once had told him she admired 
in women. She was a sport and a gentleman. 

It was curious that he had never thought 
seriously of gossip—like unto a band-wagon— 
following the episode. Was it an episode? At 
first, when he learned who his late guest was, 
he had thought of it angrily and fleetingly, like 
a small sullen boy, “‘She’ll be sorry, and I don’t 
care!” But after that he had been too busy 
trying to salve the wound to his pride—for she 
had made a fool of him, hadn’t she? 

Here he stopped short and reflected that she 
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might have made afool of him—but nota knave.| © 
Too busy, his thoughts went on, trying to es- | 
cape her—the remembrance of the boy in 

camp, the comrade boy with the slanted green 

eyes and the laughter-loving mouth—too busy | 
cursing the editors of magazines which printed | 
her pictures, to think about gossip. | 

Now he had to think about it. There was | 
only one way, he reflected furiously, to have his | 
just revenge, to put her in her place—woman’s | 
place being, as he had always held, in the home. | 

He sailed for New York, and stayed there | 
long enough to discover that the Thornes were 
on Long Island, “in,” as some said cattily, 
“seclusion.” 

He went to Long Island and he saw Mr. 
Thorne. He sent in his card with a message 
written firmly beneath his name, a message 
potent enough to give him access to the great 
library overlooking the Sound where old 
Thorne stood—not so old, after all—frowning 
over the incredible audacity of the fellow. 

What was said then, in the room that smelled 
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of leather bindings and violets and salt, no one 
ever told—not Thorne and not Carruthers. 
There were grave words and deferential words, 
and then laughter and the sound of elderly pro- 
fanity. And at the end, a hand-clasp. 

Then Carruthers went out to find Leslie. 

She was not “going out.” That much her 
family had insisted upon. So he found her, 
alone on the beach, in a suit of that amazing 
scarlet which does not quarrel with red curls, 
and wondered, as she sprang to her feet and 
faced him, why he had ever thought her a boy. 

The slim straight body was deliciously 
faintly curved, and a strap had slipped over 
one shoulder, showing a band of skin the color 
of cream. 

“Vou ig 

He wasted no words. “You're going to 
marry me!” he said furiously. 

“T am not!” 

They stood and glared at each other. 

Carruthers said, choked: “‘You dear, darned 
little fool! As if I’d let you go on—being 
chivalrous!” 

She said, flushed: “I’m to make an honest 
man of you, then?” 

He was so angry at that that he simply 
walked up to her and took her in his arms and 
kissed her. And when he had stopped kissing 
her, temporarily, he let her go, and said: 

“Tf you want to put it like that.” 

“But—but——” 

“Keep quiet!” 

He silenced her effectively, for the moment. 
She said, after a pause: 

“T—fell in love with your looks—ages ago. 
I nearly shot myself out of sheer excitement 
when I met you—there, in the woods.” 

“We'll go back—for our honeymoon. I can 
still beat you at Canfield.” 

After another entirely marvelous interval she 
said, suddenly very grave: “But I’m not your 
type of girl at all. You hate everything I do— 
everything I stand for—everything I am. 
Look at me, Baird!” | 

He looked—at the tanned, square face, at the | 
green eyes, tilted, and the wide mouth, which | 
was now touched with an unnatural, glowing | 
scarlet. And he kissed her again... and | 
again ... and once more... | 

“You’re everything I love—and like. I 
liked that boy. He was my friend. I thought | 
—— Leslie, darling, I thought—if I could have 
a son like that!” 

She closed her eyes and leaned her head 
against his shoulder. And holding her, he 
bade good-by to the dear ghosts of another day 
—the ghosts who would not have tramped the 
woods in terrible knickers and an old leather 
jacket—the ghosts who could not have given 
him the gay, sexless companionship of four 
snowy days—the ghosts who would not have 
taken all the blame had they ventured to an 
escapade and been found out—the lady ghosts 
who would not have been gentlemen. 

He said—and found that he meant it, and 
meant it for the rest of the lovely, exciting, 
undreamed-of life which lay before him: 
“You’re all I ever wanted .. .” 
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The gift of a single box of stationery is 
no longer adequate! Style in stationery 
has changed. Today, a woman writes in 
three moods—each calling for a differ- 
ent and appropriate paper. 


Today, for the feminine mood—her letters to a man— 
she uses an exquisite, dainty paper—Montag’s Nou- 
veaute Elysees—a unique color-flecked texture, with 
envelopes inner-lined with hand-decorated tissue. 
. ...A deluxe quality at only $2.50 per quire box. 


For er letters to other women—the social mood—she 
chooses Montag's Keltie Krash—gay, modish, and 
sophisticated—a smart crash texture with rainbow- 
lined envelopes . . . . . . $1.00 per quire box. 


And for her business letters—the serious mood— 
she selects a dignifiedly fine and simple paper— 
Montag's Old English Crushed Bond. $1.00 per quire 
box, or in still more economical pound boxes. 
* * * * 
See the many styles in Montag's Fashionable Writing 
Papers. See them all at the stationery section of 
your favorite fine store—AND CHOOSE THREE! 


* * * * 


Send us 25¢ for The Mood Portfolio— 
A generous and usable sampler assortment consisting 
of one sheet and envelope each of six distinctive Montag 
papers—ready for use. A happy thought for a bridge 
prize, vacation packet or guest room supply. Sent pre- 
paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents—four for a dollar. 
MONTAG BROTHERS, Incorporated 


Department O ATLANTA, Georgia 
Los Angeles, California New York City 


Montag’s 


Fashionable Writing Papers 


Etiquette Demands the Personal Letter 
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Your hair 
responds 


to the very first 
treatment 


Vigorous, tingling with life — clear 
down to the roots! That’s the feel of 
your hair after this treatment—the 
very first time you use it: 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


Used every morning, Pinaud’s makes 
your hair look live, vigorous, too. 
Because it ends those two reasons 
for thinning, dry, dead-looking hair: 
dandruff—poor scalp circulation. 
Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine to- 
day at drug or department stores. 
The signature of Ed. Pinaud is on 
each bottle. Pinaud, Paris, NewYork. 


PINAUD’S 
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The Wages of Synthetic (Continued from page 73) 


the lingo so’s you could talk to the horse. Is 
that a fact?” 

“Most closely!” said Jimmy promptly. 
“Why, you can yell your head off at. him in 
English and he won’t budge, but tell him 
‘Alerte!’ and he’s off like a flash! The same 
way with pullin’ him up. He don’t know what 
‘Whoa!’ means, but I can stop him like he was 
shot by murmurin’ ‘Arrétez!’ in his ear!’’ 

Charley suddenly leaned forward in his 
chair, all rigid attention. ‘You can stop him 
dead when he’s racin’ at full tilt with—with 
the proper word in French, eh?” he asked, with 
an odd look in his eyes, beady even when he 


Absolutely!” said Jimmy. “I’ve done it!” 
“Well, that’s interestin’—very interestin’!’’ 
breathed Charley half to himself, as he mo- 
tioned the waiter. ‘“You’rea smart lad, Jimmy!” 

“T ain’t no dummy!” admitted James. 

“But—eh—they’s other smart guys, too!” 
finished Charley. “No foolin’!” and he laughed 
in a way that made me thoughtful! 

Well, customers, to my alarm Charley 
Cash seemed to be making a great deal of 
headway in his attempts to click with Jimmy 
in the days that followed and it didn’t look 
kosher to me. Before, there used to be a dozen 
or more in our night-club expeditions after 
the show, but now we were strictly a party of 
four and a close corporation indeed! The 
burly book-maker told James to come back 
stage whenever he wanted to and make himself 
at home, and Jimmy all but moved his trunk 
into the fly gallery. I liked to see the kid 
around, but not around Charley Cash, for I 
was positive this master mind was a bad in- 
fluence for Jimmy and was simply trying to put 
over a fast one in some way connected with 
the L’Eclair-Babylonian race. Really, that 
hard-boiled yegg was crooked enough to use 
for a gimlet! 

I warned Jimmy, who laughed my fears 
off, and I bawled out Charles, who told me to 
behave and act like a grown-up, so one morning 
I nailed Urania before either of us had got 
out of bed. I’d had a bad dream about James 


| and the horse he was riding was a nightmare! 


“Urania,” I called to her from my downy 
cot, “who does Charley Cash think is going to 
win that match race?” 

“Babylonian,” she yawned, stretching her 
beautiful arms and staring at me half angrily. 
“For heaven’s sake, it’s only ten o’clock in the 
morning and I never can get any shut-eye 
again, once I wake up so early!” 

“But Jimmy Cooke says that L’Eclair will 
win going away,” I persisted. ‘And as he'll 
have the leg up, he should know something.” 

“What that vest-pocket sheik of yours 
doesn’t know would fill the Grand Canyon,” 
retorted Urania. “TI’ll bet he thinks Adam and 
Eve are still in Eden!” 

“Well, if that burglar you’re addicted to has 
the idea he’s going to job Jimmy, he’s got a 
fearful surprise coming to him!’ I answered, 
controlling my temper, as I wished information. 

“Charley’s not trying to fox your boy 
friend,” said Urania. “You're all wrong on 
that, Jessie—he likes the kid and so do I. 
Besides, he couldn’t make Jimmy pull a horse 
or anything like that, you ought to know that 
stuff only happens in books and movies any 
more. Anyhow, Jimmy’s honest, isn’t he?” 

“As honest as the word itself!” I told her 
warmly. “That’s why it’s bound to hurt him 
to be seen around with Charley, who may not 
be a crook, Urania, but certainly will fill the 
bill till one can be found. Mayzelle Rath told 
me he was bootlegging on the side and had 
three speak-easies in the Fifties!” 

“You tell that blonde that Charley doesn’t 
need any steerers for his hide-outs! And 
he’s got five whisper-clubs, not three!”’ 

“So he is a bootlegger!”’ I exclaimed. 

“Stop screaming!” said Urania coolly. 
‘Let the scissor-bills next door find their own 
places. Charley’s not merely a bootlegger, he’s 
about the biggest in this town!” she added 


proudly. ‘Nothing less than a dozen cases to 
the customer.” 

“T’d think you’d be ashamed to be a boot- 
legger’s darling!” I blurted out. 

“You would, you’re just the type!” said 
Urania calmly, leaping out of bed and tuning 
in the radio on the morning reducing exercises, 
“Nevertheless, Miss Prim, I made myself 
four hundred bucks in commissions last month, 
taking orders on those parties Charley staged!” 

“Well, burn my clothes!’ I ejaculated and 
sat right up in bed with popping eyes. ‘“You’re 
actually helping Charley sell that stuff?” 

“And how!” grinned Urania cheerfully. 
“T’m a business woman, Jessie, and that’s a 
perfectly legitimate way to make money. It’s 
better than taking furs, cars, apartments, or 
what am I offered from the Johns, like the 
moral turpitudes do. I’m building up a thump- 
ing bank-roll and I still retain my pure 
character!” 

Don’t you love that? 

When Charley Cash found out I was jerry 
to his “‘side-line,” he threw all pretense aside 
and began to use our apartment as a service 
station for neighborhood deliveries. Really, 
at this I went right up in flames and threat- 
ened to move out till Urania’s tears won me 
over to stay another week, at which point 
Charley was to have got rid of all the stuff 
in our place. Fun’s fun, but I was deathly 
afraid to wake up in the middle of the night 
to face a raft of revenue boys and my blood 
turned to water when I thought of the news- 
paper head-lines, “Chorus Girls Nabbed As 
Bootleggers!”’ 

Then, the day before the big international 
race between L’Eclair and Babylonian, the 
blow fell that put Jimmy Cooke on the water 
wagon for life and put Charley Cash tempora- 
rily in jail. James had enjoyed a large evening 
with Charley the night previous and working 
out the French horse on the track at dawn he’d 
allowed it to run away with him. The trainer 
was furious, and as word of Jimmy’s clowning 
around Broadway had reached his ears, he 
almost killed the kid by refusing then and there 
to let him ride L’Eclair against Babylonian! 
Instead, the mount was given to his buddy, 
Willie Fisher. 

Well, honestly, Jimmy was a total loss when 
he dashed up to see me and threw himself 
violently on a couch, crying like a baby. 
Suddenly he sat up, and snatching an object 
from his pocket, he hurled it viciously across 
the room. I picked it up curiously and saw it 
was his well-thumbed “Complete Course In 
French.” 

“The colt got his head and they was no 
stoppin’ him!” wailed James. “I was or- 
dered to work him under wraps and he went 
around that track like a bat out of Hades! I 
forgot to remember the Frog word which al- 
ways stops him dead and the more I talked to 
him the more he run. That’s booze for you! 
I’m cured for life now, Jessie—I can get sick 
even thinkin’ of it. I been lookin’ forward to 
winnin’ this race for weeks and now I’ll be 
lucky if they leave me watch it!” 

“Can L’Eclair win with Willie Fisher riding 
him?” I asked. 

“He can win with a corpse up!” declared 
James. “The only time Babylonian will see 
him will be at the barrier!” 

“Jimmy,” I demanded, “does Willie by any 
chance know Charley Cash?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered with a frown. 
“Why? Willie’s weak where dimes is con- 
cerned, but he wouldn’t dare pull L’Eclair.” 

Well, things had come to a pretty pass and 
sitting beside the sobbing Jimmy, smoothing 
his hair, I just couldn’t get rid of the thought 
that Charley Cash had deliberately made 
Jimmy drink to engineer all this; also, as 
Urania’s expense account was laying heavier 
odds on L’Eclair than anyone else, he might 
even have arranged for the French horse to get 
a bad ride. Jimmy said Willie Fisher was weak. 

Why, the newspapers quoted L’Eclair at six 
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to five and Charley had given me two to one! 

Really, I’d paid little attention that time 
at the Palais Padlock when Jimmy had told 
us the French words for “Stop!” and “Go!” 
and now in glancing nervously over the lesson 
book I happened to find ’em, just about the 
time Urania tripped in and Jimmy went home 
to sleep off his woe. My colleague seemed to 
be sincerely shocked to hear about Jimmy’s 
tough luck and while opening her mail she 
carelessly asked me how you said “Stop!” in 
French. I looked at her suspiciously for an 
instant, hesitated and then I told her. But 
when she asked me how to spell it and wrote 
it down on an envelop, humming “Horses, 
horses, horses!” I grew even more pensive. 

Of a sudden there was a cautious knock on 
the door and a second later, Charley Cash 
stepped heavily inside, accompanied by a 
husky, hard-faced stranger who seemed to 
catalog every object in the room with a single 
piercing glance. The book-maker for once 
seemed quite flustered about something. 

“Them’s my sisters—on for a visit!”’ he told 
his companion, jerking his head at us. ‘They 
just hit town this mornin’ and got nothin’ to 
do with matters.” 

“How much hooch have you got stashed 
here?” asked his stern vis-A-vis, as we jumped 
up in alarm. 

“Only what I got in me!” grinned Charley, 
but the grin was faked. ‘You just batted 
out of turn, Big Boy! The mob down-town 
knows me and all you can do if you make this 
pinch is lose your badge or get a detail out in 
the sticks. [ll slip you five grand right now, 
you put it on Babylonian’s nose like I told you 
and you'll have ten after the race!” Then 
Charley turned to us. “Don’t be scared, my 
dears,” he said. ‘This gent’s a dick lookin’ 
for—eh—counterfeiters down-stairs and I 
brung him up for a swallow. What’ll you 
have, officer?” 

“Tl take a cigar!” grunted the dick 
dryly, his sharp eyes on me and Urania, suspi- 
cious and admiring at once. ‘Where d’ye get 
that Babylonian stuff? I already got my last 
dime on L’Eclair!” 

“Then lay it off as fast as you can!” said 
Charley earnestly. “Go on, do what I tell 
you. That French collie can’t win—I know 
somethin’! Is that enough?” 

“Kayo!” nodded the Sherlock Holmes and 
sauntered to the door, where he stopped and 
gazed grimly at Charley, remarking, “Eh—in 
case L’Eclair does cop, Brother, you better 
be in Egypt after the race!” 

“What do you mean by telling him L’Eclair 
can’t win?” I demanded of Charley when the 
gum-shoe had gone. “How do you know?” 

“No more than you do, Baby!” laughed 
Charles, now at his ease again. ‘Somethin’ 
just tells me that Willie Fisher can’t give the 
horse the ride that Jimmy would of—Willie 
don’t know no French, that’s all. Got that 
phone number for me, Urania?” 

She shot a quick sidelong glance at me, 
flushing as she thrust a piece of paper into his 
ham-like hand, and when I saw it was the back 
of the envelop on which she’d written the 


yp? 


French word for “Stop!” I’d_ given her, | 


things were now as plain to me as the face on 
Charley’s nose. Yet on the way to the track 
when he again insisted that L’Eclair would lose 
and asked me if I wanted to call off my bet, I 
said ‘‘No!”’ simply yelling it in his ear! 

Jimmy found me and Urania in the grand 
stand just before the fourth race as L’Kclair 
and Babylonian were parading to the post. 
In spite of the last-minute change of jockeys, 
L’Eclair was still the favorite, being backed 
down by the public from six-to-five to four-to- 
five at post time. Still, Mr. Charley Cash, 
who “knew something,” was laying three to 
two and taking all the bets him and his merry 
men could get. 

“Babylonian’s lots of horse,” whispered 
Jimmy, “but if Willie gets L’Eclair off on his 
toes There they go!” 

The barrier webbing had snapped up and 
the two straining, beautiful racing machines 
thundered down the straightaway to the turn, 











How to make tough beards 
go limp! 


OW you hate those three to five minutes of laborious 
rubbing in of the lather! Ever see yourself smile in the 


mirror while doing it? 


And even then, the tough old beard fights back. You feel 
it in the little pains as the razor ploughs and scrapes across 


your tender jowl. 
It’s all unnecessary. 


Men! You can cut your shaving time in half and enjoy the 
smoothest, softest shave of your life by the simple process of 
rubbing Hinds Honey & Almond Cream into your beard 


before you lather up. 


Rub it in generously — two or three seconds is enough. 
Lather right over it while your skin is still wet. Then feel the 
delicious smooth swish of your razor as it reaps its soft harvest 
from a beard that’s really limp. 

After the skin is dry, rub in just a little more Hinds Cream; 
Your skin will then feel soft and relaxed for the whole day. 

Your wife has Hinds Cream. Use hers. You’ll want a bottle 
for your own, too. It’s sold wherever toilet goods are sold. 
Or clip the coupon below for a sample bottle. 





Made by A. S. HINDS CO., @ division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 
In Canada: A, S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 


CA word to the wives 


The surest preliminary to a real smile from 
the “hub” at the breakfast table is a quick, 
smooth shave. Lend him your bottle of Hinds 
Cream. And buy him a bottle, too, to stand 
beside his soap and razor. 


BEFORE 
AND AFTER 
SHAVING 


HINDS 


“Honey €5-7Almond 


CREAM 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 897, Bloomfield, N. J. 
For years I’ve been fighting my beard. Send 
me that sample bottle of Hinds Cream. 
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LABAMS Si, 





Established 1832 
Philadelphia 


JEWELS OF UNSURPASSED 





The reputation of this Establishment extends back almost one 
hundred years. Those who cor plate the selection of im- 


portant Jewels are invited to inspect. 


Correspondence also Invited 


THE 
GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK, 1928 


mailed upon request 


illustrating Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, China, Glass 
Leather and Novelties 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


samples mailed 
Showing Bailey Text and Colonial Script, the now fashion- 
able Styles of Engraving 











PREPARE FOR AN 


ART chbibe 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 94 Chicago, Ill. 


“Cone Painting” 
















» For decorating fancy handkerchiefs, 
=~ scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
; drapes. Anybodycan doit quick- 
ly, easily. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes silk crepe hand- 
kerchief, with marked design; 3 bot- 

tles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 
pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 
explicit instructions. Finished hand- 
kerchiefand materials would cost many 
“7 times more in stores; you pay only $1.00. 
Order your outfit today. 


late THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department M-14, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


F E. q 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely 
R E. @ illustrated, now ready. Send today 


Work for “UNCLE SAM” 


Men—Women 18 U 
$1140 to $3300 A YEAR 
Experience usually unnecessary. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write today 
sure for free 32-page book with list 
of positions and pointers on how 

to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-222, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Attractive Christmas 
Greeting Cards with 
newest designs and fin- 
est sentiments. Envelopes to 

match. Nearly all Steel die 8110 
stamped and hand colored. Jf you can duplicate for less 
than $1.95 elsewhere, money cheerfully refunded. .e) 





Special Price for 30 only $1.00. 

FREE GIFT BOOK 170 pages of charming moder- 
ately priced gift suggestions 

for every occasion. Write today for this book. 
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so closely welded together that, really, from 
where I sat I could see but one horse. The 
frenzied roar of the mob deafened me to 
Jimmy’s panted comments on Willie Fisher’s 
riding and on the other side of me Urania kept 
up an incessant, screaming chant of “Baby- 
lonian wins! Babylonian wins!” 

Foam-flecked neck to foam-flecked’ neck 
they swept madly down the stretch, while 
forty thousand lovers of racing became forty 
thousand maniacs! The boy on Babylonian 
went to the whip and his speeding mount’s 
quivering nose showed in front for one hysteri- 
cal instant. Willie Fisher, “hand-riding” 
L’Eclair, moved forward on him until, hon- 
estly, he seemed to be sitting on the French 
colt’s satiny neck. He laid his head to 
L’Eclair’s ear as though speaking to the horse 
and at once Urania’s finger nails bit through 
my sleeve, marking my arm for a week! 

“There goes the horse-race!’”’ howled Jimmy, 
and tossed his program over his head. ‘“‘Come 
on with him, Willie!” 

With Willie Fisher’s mouth still glued to his 
ear, L’Eclair shot away from Babylonian as 
though suddenly released by a powerful spring 
and tore past the judges a winner by two 
lengths. Not only that, he continued running 
and had to be stopped half-way round the 
track again by stable boys! 


“Oh!” gasped Urania faintly, sinking down 
in her seat. ‘“Charley’s gone to the cleaners 
for about two hundred thousand dollars!”’ 

Charley himself appeared on the scene at 
that very instant, wildly shouldering his way 
to us with the dick who had been at our 
apartment on his heels. The panic was on! 

“You little cheater, you crossed me!” 
hoarsely stormed the red-faced Charles at 
Urania, waving before her frightened face a 
familiar piece of paper. “I just got the office 
on what you give me as the French word for 
‘Stop!’ Here’s what Willie Fisher hollered in 
L’Eclair’s ear, thinkin’ it would stop him in 
the Stretch— Volay, volay!’—meanin’ ‘Fly, 

/ , 

“But Jessie gave me the word right out of 
the book!” cried Urania desperately. 

“I—I must have misread it,” I smiled 
sweetly, right into Charley’s twisting face. 
“My error!” 

Jimmy burst into lunatical laughter and I 
was satisfied Charles meant to kill me, but the 
dick grabbed him. 

“C’mon, you—make it snappy!”’ he snarled. 
“Them guys down-town you said knew you is 
all waitin’ for us. I staked the whole squad to 
that Babylonian tip you give me and they 
went for their socks on it. They’ll be glad to 
see you—you big ape!” 





Stories Riley Used 


bench in the waiting-room and said to Mr. 
Riley, ‘Lay down.” 

Mr. Riley wanted to know why he couldn’t 
be shaved while sitting up and the barber 
replied, “I can’t do it ‘less you lay down. You'll 
be the fust live one I have eveh shaved.” 


As I said last month, the Hoosier poet hated 
to go on tour because reception committees 
insisted on taking charge of him and putting 
him on exhibition and upsetting all his plans. 
Once he came to Lafayette and one of the 
local celebrities, a distinguished Colonel who 
was keenly interested inthe early history of 
Tippecanoe County, grabbed Riley and took 
him up to the famous “Battle Ground,” where 
General William Henry Harrison fought his 
decisive battle with the Indians in 1811. 

The state had lately parked the whole 


battle-field, which is a wooded hilltop over- 


looking the valley of the Wabash River. One 
of the improvements had been an ornate iron 
fence about fourteen feet high, enclosing the 
whole park. 

The Colonel walked Mr. Riley over the hill- 
top, explaining every detail of the battle. 

When he had finished his two-hour recital he 
and Mr. Riley were at the lower énd of the 
battle-field and Mr. Riley was leaning wearily 
against the expensive iron fence, fourteen feet 
high, donated by the State of Indiana. 

“Now, Mr. Riley,” asked the Colonel, “have 
I told you everything you want to know? Is 
it all clear to you?” 

“There’s only one thing I don’t quite under- 
stand,” said Mr. Riley. 

“What's that?” 

“T don’t understand how the Indians ever 
got over this fence.” : 

It was a six-mile ride from Battle Ground to 
Lafayette and a long ride in a buggy, but they 
say the Colonel didn’t speak to the children’s 
poet—not once—all the way in. 


It always seemed to some of us that Riley’s 
best story was the one about Wes and his 
trombone. I have told this story to people 
who laughed immoderately and to others who 
waited for the finish after it was all over. 

The story went that down in Greenfield, 


| while Riley was painting signs, there lived 


an ambitious young fellow named Wesley 


ur | Hanchfield. For several years he had played 


the second alto in the town band. He was 
content with the second alto until he went on 


| an excursion to Indianapolis and attended a per- 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. provipence, Rt. | 


formance of Dupree and Benedict’s Minstrels, 


to Tell (Continued from page 79) 


and then he saw and heard, for the first 
time, a slide-trombone. From that day his 
guiding ambition was to own the same kind of 
slide-trombone. 

He sent to Elkhart and got a catalog and 
saved up and finally he got enough money 
together and bought one of the most beautiful 
and most expensive “slip horns” anyone ever 
saw. It was silver on the outside, with scroll- 
work engraved on it, and the inside of the bell 
was gold-plated. 

After Mr. Hanchfield received his trombone 
he decided that he should have a case for it. 
It was such a valuable instrument that he 
didn’t want to get it all nicked and dented 
while they were riding around in the band- 
wagon to fairs and rallies. He went to the 
tinner and had him make a special tin box. 
By the time the tinner got through he had 
turned out something of very unusual appear- 
ance. Any container which conforms to the 
eccentricities and irregularities of a slide-trom- 
bone has to be something out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Hanchfield brought the case to Riley and 
had him paint it and then grain it, in imita- 
tion of rosewood, and also letter on the outside 
the name: 


WESLEY HANCHFIELD 


After the paint was dry, Wesley came in and 
looked at the job and said: “Jim, that is the 
blamedest-looking thing I ever saw. I know 
that every fellow that sees that box will want 
to know what’s on the inside. It’s goin’ to 
save a lot of talk if we put the name of the 
instrument right on the box and then I won’t 
have to answer so many fool questions.” 

So Riley did some more lettering, with the 
following result: 


WESLEY HANCHFIELD 
TROMBONE 


Wes stood looking over Riley’s shoulder 
and when Riley had completed the lettering, 
he said, “Well, Jim, as long as we’ve gone this 
far, I guess we might as well put on the rest.” 

“What’s that?” 

Then he said, “Indiana.” 

That is really the end of the story and will 
serve as an explanation of why Mr. Hanch- 
field attracted considerable attention whenever 
he turned out with the band boys, carrying a 
metallic box of weird design, on which was 
painted: 

WESLEY HANCHFIELD 
TROMBONE 
INDIANA 
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The Single Standard § 


(Continued from page 25) 


in love with a person you’re ashamed of 
being in love with? I couldn’t.” 

“Margo’s a darn sweet girl,” he said, “and 
she’s as beautiful as—as a poem.” 

“U-mm,”’ said Arden, still watching her | 
bare feet in the water. “I haven’t got around 
to poetry yet myself. But if I was in love, I’d 
want something—something——” She hesi- 
tated. Her new knowledge and her old igno- 
rance were still mixed up in her mind. Ex- 
pression for such thoughts as now consumed 
her was new. ‘Well, I'd want something vital, 
something exciting. I hate half things.” 

“What do you mean, half things?” said 
Ding. “Talk English, kid.” | 

“Well”—Arden looked at him now—“T| 
mean just that. I hate half anything—half | 
gods, half loves, half measures. I think they’re | 
the worst things in life. I want the cup to be 
full, whatever it’s full of. I’d rather suffer like 
hades one time and enjoy like heaven the next 
than to go along forever half and half. Never 
getting to the peaks. I’m not afraid. Wouldn’t | 
you! 
: The boy—he was very fine to look at in his | 
swimming trunks, very fair and big and clean- || 
cut beside her slight figure—looked at her with | 
something that was very like fear in his eyes.; +4! 
He understood what she had said, crudely as 
she had said it, understood the urge that drove 
her to such thinking. It was not his own way; | 
he was content with the pleasant pastures. 
But he understood and suddenly he feared 
terribly for Arden. Life could be very hard, 
very dangerous, for such a woman. Would | 
the ecstasy of the high places compensate? 

He said, “No, I don’t think so. And you 
want to look out for that, Arden. It’s dyna 
mite. Women ” He didn’t know just 
what to say, how to go on. 

“Women?” demanded Arden. 

“Women are different,” said her brother. 

“Why? What’s different about them? 
That’s worn-out stuff, Ding. Why should 
women be different? If you do a man’s work 
in the world, carry your end of whatever it is, 
play the game square, pay your taxes, never let | 

. ; . : agar eh a oe 
Peapod Pant a Soa his llad py iat | the needs of thousands of investors—all these are back of National 

“Because they’re mothers,” Ding said firmly. 

Her thoughts took that up, he could see her | 
contemplating it, head a little back, so that | 
her strong young throat was outlined against 
the white marble of the pool walls. He be- 
came conscious for the first time of the lovely | 
shape of her head. Somebody should sculpture | 
that head in bronze. The lines of it were so | 
perfect. The close, thick curls of bronze | 
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fitted the skull like a little cap. 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with it,” 
said Arden. ‘Men are fathers, too. Isn’t that 
just as important? I’d like to have me for a 
mother, all right. Better than Mum. She’s 
a duck, but she’s no earthly good to anybody. 
I wouldn’t believe anything she ever said. 
Besides, what can you tell about children? 
The ones that have the best fathers and moth- 
ers don’t always turn out the best. The great 
men haven’t come always from good homes 
or sheltered lives by a darn sight. What 
right have we got to tell children what to 
believe? I wouldn’t chance it, I tell you. I’d 
be grateful I’d given ’em a chance to be alive— 
because life is grand—and I’d give ’em plenty 
to eat and lots of exercise and teach ’em all I 
knew about life and then tell ’em to go ahead 
and live it. They will, anyhow.” 

“That wasn’t all I meant,” said Ding. 

“You mean because girls are the ones that— 
bear the children?” 

He nodded. They were talking about things 
now that Ding never had discussed with any 
woman in his life. 

“Well, girls nowadays don’t come staggering 
home through the snow with a bundle under 
their shawls. There’s been too much birth- 
control propaganda in this country.” 
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“Do you know you’re practically arguing 
| for a single standard?” said Ding. 

“Why not?’ said Arden. “There ought to be 
one. I’m game.” 
| They sat in silence, both thinking, and then 
| Arden rose swiftly and went to the highest 
| platform. Again Ding got that impression of 
|a statue, something all line, all perfection. 
| A moment she poised, then came down in a 
| beautiful swan dive, which is the most beauti- 
|ful thing a woman can do. Not a ripple dis- 
| turbed the water as she cut into it and came 
| up, half-way down the pool, swimming easily. 
| On the edge of the tank she waved him a 
| swift farewell and went in to dress. 


That night she was sitting with Beecham- 
Deever on a small stretch of beach they had 
come to regard as particularly theirown. They 
were very still, her hand crushed in his, their 
shoulders just touch’ng, their eyes on the 
dark waves that broke in angry twists and 
splashes. 

A strange look of utter submission had come 
into the girl’s face. There was nothing mater- 
nal in it. It was the age-old desire to please 
that rules even the strongest women, and 
Arden was, even then, a very strong woman. 

They never talked much. Beecham-Deever 
was done with light talk. He had told her, at 
odd, exciting moments, usually when they were 
driving madly through the night to some un- 
known destination, something about the front 
where he had left his youth and his strength, 
something about the suicide club they had 
called the I.A.F. The exploits had thrilled 
her madly. She understood them perfectly, 
understood the insolence, the desire to force 
the issue, that had led him to drop insulting 
notes on the German airdromes setting dates 
for battles—dates which he always kept, as he 
had promised, alone. There was something 
stupendous in the thing to her. 

“T can feel it, I can see it,” she said, her little 
chin thrust forward, her eyes half closed. 
“T can feel the wind and the speed. I can see 
those other planes coming down. To fight like 
that, thousands of feet above ground! It’s— 
unbelievable, when you look at it in cold blood. 

ust the awful danger of flying, and then the 
added danger of the guns, of shooting at each 
other, up there above the earth. I should have 
liked that.” 

“T believe you would,” said the man. 

But now they sat in silence. To Arden, the 
delight of being with him was enough. The 
moments were too full, the sensations too new, 
to need speech. Besides, speech became diffi- 
cult because of the fulness in her throat. 
Without warning, he took her into his arms. 
He had done that seldom. She had never 
been in any man’s arms before, and there was 
a wonder, a miracle about it. That was where 
she belonged, in his arms. 

The feel of his heart beating against her 
breast filled her with a great longing to comfort 
him, to comfort this pain that shook him. She 
wasn’t awake to any need of her own. She only 
knew a mad delight in the fact that he wanted 
something she had to give. That was enough. 
There was nothing she wouldn’t have done 
for him. It would have been exactly the same 
thing if he had begged her to jump off the pier, 
if she could have saved him pain by lying down 
in front of a train. There was no impurity in 
the thing—it was too indefinite, too unpictur- 
able, too unknown to her for that. 
What he wanted she would do. 
She loved him. 

He said, “‘This can’t go on, you know.” 
Her lips touched his cheek. 

He looked down at her, but the darkness hid 
her from him. Only he felt her there offering 
herself to him, loving him, yearning over him 
with a passion of tenderness. 

To have this offered to him now, when life 
was so bitter! 

Her lips sought higher, touched his lips 
sweetly, timidly. Cool, gentle, sweet. 

The oath that came from between his 
clenched teeth was to her a love word. 


Of course. 





“T love you,” she said, and waited. 


He had never yet said he loved her. She 
had sat beside him for hours in the car, longing 
for those words as a flower longs for rain. But 
he did not say them—would not. 

If he loved her, it was with a burning desire 
a half-mad, final flame of passion. He had no 
love left to give any woman. He was shat- 
tered, body and soul. And yet, in a way he did 
love her. He loved her with a despairing hurt, 
with a cynical unbelief in the very thing he held 
in his arms. This thing was a mirage, like 
everything else in life. But he was grateful to 
her for the illusion she created. 

He no longer could resist those gentle, cling- 
ing lips, the sweet, tender yearning of that 
slim little body in his arms. 

His kisses hurt her terribly. He crushed her 
against him to stop the ache that had grown 
into a great flame of pain. Confound it, what 
was he doing? Had he taken leave of his 
senses? Yet where else had they been heading, 
from that first moment? He had known, if she 
had not. Surely he had known. 

Her teeth cut into her lips under the pressure 
of his mouth. But she did not flinch. Her 
arms held him to her. He had been hurt too 
much, this man she loved. He had been 
wounded, beaten, deprived of the joy of life, 
and she loved him—God knew why. But 
Arden was one of those women who are born 
with the strange understanding that you can- 
not explain love, that nothing in the world 
ever has explained or ever can explain the 
love between a man and a woman. 

“T love you,” he said against her hair. 

Words he had never expected to say again. 

And she laughed into the night in ecstasy 
because at last he had said them. 


The ringing of the telephone, the hurry of 
feet, didn’t disturb Arden Stuart. Her sleep 
was deep, untroubled. She lay in her big four- 
poster bed, her little head flung back on the 
ps, her arms stretched up. Yet when Ding 

nocked at her door she woke cleanly, sat up 
with her eyes clear and intelligent. 

“Who is it?” she said, switching on the lamp 
beside her bed. 

“Tt’s Ding.” 

“Come in, Dear,” she said. 

When she saw his face, she gave him a steady 
look, for she knew trouble impended. Trouble 
always steadied her. 

“What is it?” 

“There’s been an accident,” said Ding. 
“Thought I’d better tell you, thought you 
might have heard us. Mum’s all upset. 
You better go to her. I’ve got to go out.” 

“An accident?” The deep note in her voice 
was pure fear. No woman in love ever hears 
that word without that thrill of fear momen- 
tarily stopping her heart. 

“Deever took the car out to the beach for a 
joyride, I guess. He got plastered and ran off a 
curve in the road. It’s all up with him.” 

“All up with him!” Arden was on her feet 
now. Her eyes were like great dark lights 
in her white face. The awful hurt of a child, 
the irreparable hurt of youth that sees nothing 
ahead, knows no compensation, darkened 
them. “You mean he’s going to die?” 

Ding nodded. ‘Too bad. Confounded 
fool! Busted the car all to pieces, too.” 

“But,” said Arden, “you don’t understand. 
Why, it’s silly. After all he went through in 
the war, fighting three Fokkers at once and 
crashing down and being shot, how could he 
get killed running an automobile off the high- 
way? Can’t you see, Ding, how silly it is?” 

“What do you mean?” said her brother, and 
shut the door behind him. ‘Wasn’t he just a 
chauffeur?” : 

Arden laughed. “Did you think he was? 
But, Ding, I must go to him.” 

“You're not going,” said Ding quietly. “I’m 
sorry, kid. I don’t know what it’s all about, 
and I’d do anything for you. Only you can’t 
go, in the middle of the night, to the emergency 
hospital to see—your chauffeur, if there’s any 
chance that you or he might say anything. If 
he died, you might—— Anyway, he wouldn’t 
know you.” 
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To Men who can't go to 


“T am going,” said Arden. “TI can help him. 
Oh, Ding, don’t stop me! Can’t you see I 
can’t let him go alone?” 

“You'll have to,” said Ding steadily. : 

He had never known she was so strong. It 
seemed impossible that her little body could 
command such strength. 

Another knock sounded. They stood facing 


each other, breathing hard. Then Ding opened | 


the door. It was Glasgow. 

“They just telephoned from the hospital 
that he’s dead,” she said, without emotion. 
“Served him right. Taking the car out and 
getting drunk. All chauffeurs are low.” 

Ding saw the girl sway and caught her up, 
kicking the door to with his heel in Glasgow’s 
astonished face. 

The dawn found her asleep in his arms in the 
big chair by the window, found him asleep 
with his head pillowed on her short curls. 

There was a good deal of space devoted to 
the thing in the papers, when they found out 
who Beecham-Deever was. 





The name of Beecham-Deever was never | 


mentioned between Arden Stuart and Ding 
again. But Ding understood better than any- 
one else why Arden had suddenly decided to 
go East to college, after all. 


“But,” said Arden Stuart, “I haven’t the 
faintest desire in the world to go up to New 
York. The idea appals me. To get dressed, 
and walk through that snow, and get on that 
smelly little train—for what?” 

“Arden Stuart,” said the tall blond girl who 
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This new food-drink from Switzerland offers a safe, 
natural way to instant sleep... tireless, energetic days 


looked like a refined Follies beauty, “‘you are | 
positively the laziest mortal I’ve ever known in | 


my life. It’s Saturday.” 


“And a very good day, too,” said Arden. | 


“No classes, no nothing. I love doing nothing. 
Why do you women always have to be chasing 
around? For the love of Mike, Mercedes, 
go away and let me alone. I’m going to stay 
right here.” 

“But things are more fun with you,” wailed 
Mercedes. “And I phoned for tickets to “The 
Perfect Burglar’ and actually got them. I had 
to pay a terrible price, but I’ll stand for them. 
Oh, you darn idiot, do come on! We’ll have 
tea at the Clayton and there are always lots 
of boys there I know.” 

“T’m not interested in boys,’ 
darkly. 

Even at the thought, the old scar that was 
never to leave her altogether throbbed miser- 
ably. Funny, how she carried the scar of that 


, 


said Arden 





sudden death in the night all her life, never | 


quite forgot it. Her own tears had burned it 
in too deep. 
“T know it,” said Mercedes; “it’s too silly. 


Everyone is but you. 


But you’d adore the | 


play. They say James Lyndon is simply too | 


divine.” 


“You think every man is too divine,” said | 


Arden brutally. “You thought that cadet 
from West Point you had up here last week was 
too divine. And you thought that Yale crew 
man, who, if you’ll excuse my being frank, was 
a pill, was too divine. And now you'll go to 
a darn matinée and squeeze my hand and swear 
some darn actor is too divine. I don’t like 
cadets, or crew men, or actors—least of all 
actors.” 
“What do you like?” said Mercedes. 


“Men,” said Arden, and her voice had that | 


full, slightly veiled note that vibrated unexpect- 
edly—‘“if there are any left in this universe, 
which I doubt.” 

“All right,” said Mercedes, “I'll stay. I 
might as well. But it’s too awful, staying in 
Coll on Saturday. Goodness knows we see 
enough of the place all week, and I can’t read 
myself blind like you do. You’re an awful 
little brute, Arden. After living with you all 
last year, I wonder I came back for more. I 
must like punishment.” 

Arden Stuart laughed. She loved Mercedes. 
Mercedes amused her. Besides, she was beauti- 
ful, and Arden loved beauty. 

“Oh, all right, I’ll come,” she said suddenly. 
“I’m always doing things I don’t want to for 
you and Mum. Get ready.” 





We offer you this 3-day test 


Do you sometimes pitch and toss for hours be- 
fore you go to sleep—then sleep fitfully the 
balance of the night? 


If so—don’t take drugs. They do not give 
natural, restful sleep. You wake up feeling 
“logy” and dull. Furthermore, there is no 
need for using a drug. 


For modern medical science has found a pure 
food-beverage, called Ovaltine, that actually 
has the power to induce sleep. Natural sleep. 
Doctors everywhere recommend it. Not only 
because it gives sound, restful sleep but also 
because it is composed entirely of food vital 
concentrates that build up and restore your 
mind and body as you sleep. 


As a result,’ you don’t wake up feeling “logy;” 
you wake up feeling fresh, clear-eyed, and 
buoyant. Morning finds you a new man. 
You have the energy to carry you right 
through the day and into the evening. 

We urge you to make the 3-day test we offer 
here. Prove to yourself the wonderful results 
of Ovaltine. 

Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. 

Seconp—It supplies your system with cer- 
tain health-building essentials which are often 
missing from your daily fare. One cup of 


OVALTI 


Brain and Nerves 






Ovaltine has actually more food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 


Turrp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of 
digesting 4 to 5 times its own weight of other 
foods you eat. Hence digestion goes on speed- 
ily and efficiently. As a result frayed nerves 
are soothed, because digestive unrest, the 
main cause of sleeplessness, is overcome. 


This is why, when taken at night, a cup of hot Ovaltine 
brings sound restoring sleep in a natural way. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


It is the special food properties of Ovaltine—and ab- 
solutely nothing else—that bring its wonderful results 
and popularity. It has been in use in Switzerland for 
over 30 years. Now in universal use in England and her 
colonies. During the great war it was served as a 
standard ration to invalid soldiers. 

A few years.ago Ovaltine was introduced into this 
country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. More than 
20,000 doctors recommend it. Not only for sleeplessness, 
but because of its special dietetic properties, they also 
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thing for anyone who 
cannot sleep. I for one 
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“This show had better be good,” she said 
later, as the lights dimmed and the curtain 
rolled slowly up. 

When it went down on the final act, she 
said quietly, ““Now listen, Mercedes, I haven’t 
got time to argue and it won’t do a bit of good. 
I’m going straight back to college. You can 
do what you like.” 

Mercedes went with her. 

Now love, it seemed, was ever to surprise 
Arden Stuart, and yet never to surprise her. 
Like breathing, like the dawn, like birth and 
death, it was inevitable, irresistible. 

Against her closed eyelids as she lay in bed 
that night, she saw continually the image of 
this man who that day had stolen into her 
heart, into her blood. What was there to do 
or say? He existed, he meant that to her. Tall, 
blond, slight and laughing, she saw him. She 
felt gay when she thought of him, and she had 
never ceased thinking of him for a single 
second since the curtain went up in that dark- 
ened theater. His laughter, that broke first 
in a chuckle as though he simply couldn’t keep 
it back. Howshe liked that! And she liked the 
slight, graceful stoop of his shoulders, and his 
fine, thin, handsome face. There was a gay 
irresponsibility about him, as though the 
world were a place to enjoy, to laugh in, to be 
young in. 

He seemed terribly young to her, with a 
youth that more than matched, that awakened 
her own. Even in those scenes at the end of the 
play, where he pitted his wits against that 
heavy, solid, dangerous man who represented 
the law, there was a lightness about him. 
If he lost, he lost. If he won, so much the 
better. Either way, it was to laugh. 

Would he actually be like that, or was it all 
part of his acting? 

How was she to find out? After all, even if 
she was Arden Stuart, she was only a college 
girl and there were probably thousands of 
college girls who adored him. But they 
adored him from afar, they were content with 
that passing thrill, that momentary adoration. 
It never occurred to them to turn it into life. 

But Arden Stuart reached out greedy little 
hands for life. Arden Stuart, who had loved 
a man and buried him when she was sixteen, 
wasn’t like these girls. 

The note she wrote him was a masterpiece. 
Her understanding of men was an inborn 
thing. She knew what t- say to this particular 
man. 

And she was right. Because he was there 
waiting for her when she arrived. She had 
given him no clue as to her appearance or 
identity. That was her affair. If she didn’t 
like his looks off stage, if he wore actory 
clothes, she would simply pass on out the 
other door of her favorite exclusive little res- 
taurant. 

But he began to stare at her the minute she 
came in. A slim girl with a great soft fur 
around her shoulders, an impudent hat well 
down over her bronze curls. His eyes fol- 
lowed her. His experienced eyes knew all 
about the slim perfect body beneath the dash- 
ing coat. But when she looked at him he was 





| shining under golden lashes. 
| in his life seen eyes like that. 


startled. Her eyes were a pure deep gold, 
He had never 


She said, “Let’s eat. I’m starving.” 

And that made him put back his handsome 
head and laugh, so that several people turned 
around to look at him and then wondered with 
whom Jimmy Lyndon was lunching. 

“Please,” said Arden, studying the menu 
without a glance in his direction, ‘do order 
lots of food. Don’t just give me luncheon. 
I’m just a poor college girl and I haven’t had 
a square meal for a week. If you could see 
the things they give us at the house and call 
food.” 


“You cunning baby,” said Jimmy Lyndon. 
Her chin snuggled against her shoulder and 
she looked up at him. “I’m nota baby, really,” 
she said. “But I rather like the idea.” 

He had known, the moment he read that 
witty, teasing, flattering little note, that she 





would be different. And she was. She was 


youth. Youth was what he very badly needed, 
There had been days lately when he felt that 
youth was slipping away from him. And 
panic seized his soul. 

He noticed the sweet, soft hollow just below 
her ear. The curve of her cheek, where the 
golden lashes brushed it. 

“Baby!” he said, and chuckled. 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Arden, buttering 
a roll. “I like you. I wasn’t sure I would, 
Actors are usually awful. They—act, if you 


know what I mean. I don’t see why an actor. 


should act off the stage any more than an 
acrobat should do flip-flops. Do you? But 
most of them do. It’s tiresome. But you’re 
not a bit like an actor.” 

It was the highest compliment she could 
have paid him, and he took her hand and 
kissed it. He felt a little awkward, very happy, 
very grateful. Men were always feeling grate- 
ful to Arden. 

This girl would be a riot anywhere, if she 
wanted to be. He had understanding enough 
to sense that her charm was her own, to use 
or not as she saw fit. He was very tired of 
women, yet he could not do without them. 
The women of the theater had palled on him. 
They were shop-worn. They knew all the 
tricks, but they were only tricks. Flappers 
bored him. This girl was young, she was a 
lady, she bubbled with a mirth to match his 
own, she possessed a sincerity that delighted 
him. That innate gaiety of heart, which had 
been in a large measure responsible for his 
immense success, rose in response to her. 

This was going to be fun. 


“More strawberries?” said Mercedes. Arden 
nodded. ‘Does the man think your heart is 
in your stomach?” 

“Tt is—in a way.” 

“T don’t think it’s very romantic. Straw- 
berries and hothouse grapes in February and 
trunks of candy are all very well. But I don’t 
think they’re very romantic.” 

“I notice you manage to eat your share,” 
said Arden. 

Mercedes stood by the desk in their study, 
a big brown room that opened on a snow- 
covered balcony, beyond which towered the 
ivy-covered walls of the hall. She was staring 
at three photographs in silver frames, all of 
the same handsome, finely cut face, all inti- 
mately inscribed. 

“ ‘Your Jimmy-boy,’ ” she read, and sighed. 
“T don’t see how you did it.” 

“T concentrate,” said Arden, chewing the 
end of a pencil and then rubbing her nose with 
it. 

“T thought you didn’t care about men.” 

“T don’t, at least not dumb ones. I like 
men best when I’m in love with them.” 

“Are you in love with Jimmy Lyndon?” 

“Certainly.” Arden saw no reason for de- 
ceit. “Why not?” 

“Well—but——”’ 

Arden laughed. She laughed all the time 
now. Mercedes turned to look at her in bewild- 
erment, this suddenly sparkling, vivid Arden. 

“But what?” said Arden. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

An odd look of wistfulness fell upon Arden’s 
face, a look of eerie wisdom, a pixie look. 

“That’s one thing you must never ask about 
love,” she said. “You must never try to hold 
it. You must never look into the future. 
Love has to renew itself every day. You can’t 
keep it, or chain it or plan about it. You can 
live for it while you have it and die for it when 
you lose it, if need be, but hold it you cannot. 
You must take each day, each hour of love as 
it comes. The only thing is, when you’re 
sixty, not to look back and say, ‘I wish I had.’ 
I know.” 

The telephone on the wall shrilled. 

“It’s probably for you,” said Mercedes re- 
signedly. “How many times a day does that 
man telephone you, for heaven’s sake?” 

Arden went to the telephone like a flower 
blown by the wind. Her heart was beating 
deliciously. Every time the telephone bell 
rang it was like that. The very thought that 
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she might hear his voice with that chuckle | 
iyst back of it, the love-note breaking through, | 
kept her strung all day long like a wire. Life | 
yas too gorgeous. All life was gorgeous when | 
wu were in love. Everything was fun, was | 
nd. And when you were not in love, every- | 
thing was just what it was and nothing more. 

But it was only the girl on duty at the desk 
gho said, ‘‘A lady here to see you, Arden.” 

Arden’s dusky color faded. ‘Who is it?” 

“She said you didn’t know her, but it’s 
important.” 
mall right,” said Arden, yawning. Sleep 
had deserted her of late. Memories were too 
gveet to waste time in sleeping. 

She curled up again on the couch, tousled, 
apencil streak on her nose, sleepy-eyed. 
The woman who entered was tall; she had 
a sort of haggard beauty. Her eyes were | 
deep and dark and her mouth was sweet. A | 
personality, a woman to command attention. | 
There was something in the way she carried | 
herself that suggested power. 
“Miss Stuart?” she said. 
Arden, looking absurdly young, with that | 
pencil streak on her nose, looked at the woman | 
4moment before she answered. This woman 
was holding herself in leash; her eyes were | 
frightened. | 
“TJ am Arden Stuart,” she said. | 
The woman’s eyes met hers squarely. Then | 
they touched Mercedes. “I wonder——” she | 
said. | 
Mercedes went out. | 
“Tam Mrs. James Lyndon,” said the tall 

dark woman. 

Arden never moved. Only her eyelids | 
fluttered once, touched her cheek, and opened | 
to reveal steady, unreadable eyes. | 

“How do you do?” she said. ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down?” She offered a cigaret, lighted it, and | 

hed again on the edge of the couch. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Lyndon, and did | 
not fail to note that again only the fluttering 
lashes betrayed the girl’s poise, “my husband | 
hasn’t seemed to get around to having us meet. 
So I thought I would call on you.” | 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Arden Stuart, | 
and smiled, quite naturally. 

Actually, anyone looking in then would have | 
seen merely a slim, almost plain little girl in a | 
white linen smock, a girl who looked as though 
she might have been studying too hard, enter- | 
taining a stunning woman of some forty years. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Lyndon, “is | 
an exceedingly irresponsible man. All actors | 
are. I suppose we must lay that, along with so | 
many other sins, at the door of the artistic 
temperament. He’s careless, even about 
letters.” 

Arden took that on the chin without flinch- | 
ing. ‘“He’s been very sweet to me,” she said. 

“T’m sure he has,” said Mrs. Lyndon. ‘He’s | 
very fond of you. But I had a feeling that | 
somehow you and I ought to be friends, too. 
Jimmy and I have been married a good many | 
years, longer, I’m aftaid, than he likes to have | 
me mention, and I like to share his friendships. | 
I thought perhaps the next time you came to | 
town you’d have dinner with us at our house. 

I know college girls like to have a good time | 
and I know some very nice boys.” 

“That,” said Arden, with a bright, quick | 
smile, “will be—too divine. You're being | 
awfully nice to me, Mrs. Lyndon.” | 

The sincerity in her voice suddenly struck | 
through the other woman’s guard. 

“Now that you know me’”’—had she almost 
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said “know about me,” had she realized that 
Arden Stuart never had heard of her existence 
until that day?—“perhaps we could be friends. 
Jimmy likes having youth around. He’s still 
a boy at heart. But he loves me very much, I 
think. And I am no longer young.” 

To Arden’s undying credit it must be said 
that she got up then and went over and put 
a gallant little hand on the shoulder of Jimmy 
Lyndon’s wife. “I think you’re a peach,” she 
said. “I do really. But I’m afraid there won’t 
be time for us to be friends. I’m going home 
at Easter for good.” 
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often,” said Mrs. Lyndon, “I wonder if you’d 
care tc come with me to the matinée tomorrow? 
We won't tell Jimmy. We’ll—surprise him.” 

“T’ll be glad to go,” said Arden Stuart. 

That, she felt, was the least she could do. 
That was what Ding would call playing the 
game. Since she had seen that awful fear fade 
from Mrs. Lyndon’s eyes, seen that pathetic 
gratitude come into them, she knew that Mrs. 
Lyndon herself was something of a sport. 

The audience who attended the performance 
of “The Perfect Burglar” the next afternoon 
went away feeling that it was a much over- 
rated play. There were spots all through the 
second act that didn’t seem to make any sense. 
As for Lyndon, perhaps he had been lit or 
something. Certainly he missed his cues and 
got all tangled up in his business. 

They noticed him glance up at the front box 
once or twice, and followed his eyes. They saw 
a striking dark woman and, wrapped in a 
dashing fur coat, a slim girl whose mouth was 
tinged with a perpetual smile. 

Arden Stuart said good-by to Mrs. Lyndon 
just outside the theater. She was smiling. 
It had all gone off very well. 

When she got back to her room she took the 
pictures off the desk and tore them slowly into 
little pieces. She opened a big drawer and 
took out a handful of letters, all in the same 
sprawling hand, and they followed the pictures. 
Then she sat down at her desk and got out her 
books and her pencils and papers. 

Mercedes, coming in just then, found her 
very white, whistling loudly, and working 
problems in higher mathematics. 

And, what is more, working them. 


“You aren’t going home at Easter,” said 
Mercedes wildly. ‘Oh, you can’t do it, Arden! 
What shall I do?” 

“You can come out to San Francisco this 
summer and visit me,” said Arden. “And 
meet Ding. He’s a great guy and he likes 
blondes.” 

The thing was that she was so lonesome. 
There was none of the fever of grief that there 
had been in the tragedy of her first love. But it 
had left her with a continual ache of loneliness. 
She missed Jimmy so. Regret swamped her 
in misery. Why couldn’t it have been? 

Those four days going home on the train were 
a nightmare to her. Everywhere she seemed to 
hear Jimmy Lyndon’s voice. She had got into 
the habit of enjoying things with him, for him, 
of getting impressions and storing them up for 
Jimmy. 

It was hard to let go. Harder than she had 
known it was going to be. Harder because she 
realized that she and she alone had made the 


Well, biologically speaking, any man who mates 
with a woman and accepts the responsibility of 
fathering a family is normal, as is any woman 
who mates with a member of the opposite sex 
and assumes the responsibility of maternity. 
Any man or woman of marriageable age who is 
unmated is biologically abnormal; as is any 
man who hates all women, or any woman who 
loves one dog to the exclusion of all men. 

But note, please, that in this article I am not 
concerned with abnormal outlets to the mating 
impulse. Even animals in unnatural surround- 
ings may resort to unnatural practises and 
thereby become perverts. Our civilization 
affords innumerable abnormal outlets to the 
mating impulse. In fact, in some occupations 
or professions normal sex conduct (marriage) 
is held in such low esteem that it hinders ad- 
vancement or actually disbars. Women 
school-teachers, for example. With such per- 
versions I am not dealing, but rather with why 
this or that man falls for this or that woman 





or vice versa. 


decision. The train crawled through Plains, 
mountains, deserts, and Arden, alone in her 
drawing-room, hated them all equally. 

The sight of Ding’s face at the station almost 
brought tears that she had been fighting back 
steadily for weeks. But she could not give 
way to them because with Ding was a tall 
youth who was immediately introduced to her 
as Tommy Hewlett. 

“What’s more,” said Ding, ‘“you’re to be 
darn nice to him. He’s a tong brother and he 
needs a lot of feminine consolation, because he’s 
recently had his heart broke by an undiscrimi- 
nating female in Honolulu. He’s staying with 
us. 

“Was she black or white?” said Arden. 
“White outside,” said Tommy Hewlett— 
what a nice voice he had!—“but inky black in- 
side. Her heart was as cold as—as Lucretia 
Borgia’s.”’ 

Ding’s own sort, this boy with the twinkling 
eyes and the nice voice. So he had had his 
heart broken, too. Well, she could sympathize 
with him. Darn love, anyhow! 

She hadn’t intended to go out dancing with 
him that night. But he wassosad. Maybe he 
had really loved the woman in Honolulu; 
maybe the way he and Ding kidded about it 
was just a cover-up. His eyes, as they looked 
into hers, were certainly sad. 

“You’re such an understanding darn kid,” 
he had said. ‘“Let’s forget our sorrows for one 
night. I’d like to dance again once more before 
I’ve got a long gray beard. We shouldn't 
waste our youth altogether, Arden. As a 
consoler, you’ve been simply too marvelous, 
but something tells me you are a good dancer, 
too.” 

Ding was still up when they came home. 

Tommy kissed her good night, gravely. 
“You’ve lightened my load of care an awful 
lot,” he said, and Arden stared back at him 
coldly, resentfully. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” said Ding, when 
she flopped down on a stool and began to blow 
angry rings from her cigaret. 

At first he felt like laughing, she was so 
solemn, so furious. Her eyes were enormous, a 
pale, clear green, under the curling golden 
lashes. And then he stopped laughing because 
there was something in them that was tragic, 
a prescience, a naked understanding. They 
were shallow, hurt, disgusted—staring inward 
with disgust. The shallow green shine of them 
was like jade. 

“T guess,” said Arden Stuart slowly, “I 
guess I never can be true to any man.” 

But she was mistaken in that. 

There was to come a man to whom, in agony 
and in tears, she found that she must be true. 


There is the strange affair of Packy Cannon, sailing the South 

Seas in his little boat, the All Alone—and Arden defying every 

man-made convention for love of him—vividly told in January 
$200 SIQ-—__<> 


Why Human Beings Fall for Each Other 


(Continued from page 36) 


We can admire paragons and respect in- 
tellect, but admiration and respect do not 
satisfy the natural mate impulse; we fall for or 
mate with a member of the opposite sex. 

This impulse is an impulse—it pushes on, 
impels, incites; it is not a figure of speech—it 
is a fundamental, biologic force, and only less 
vital than the impulse to eat. 

Normally it drives us to seek a mate—as food 
hunger drives us to seek food. J¢ drives us. 
Under that drive we sally forth to find a girl to 
our taste, food to our liking. But which, 
what? We must look at ‘‘it”—what is it that 
does the “tasting” or the “‘liking’’? 

Why could Jack eat no fat and Mrs. Sprat 
no lean? Simply because Jack did not like fat 
and Mrs. Sprat did not like lean. Behind 
Jack’s dislike for fat was presumably a stomach 
which had no key to unlock a fat molecule—or 
perhaps it had once had but had lost the key. 
Fat in his alimentary canal did not become 
glycerine and fatty acids but remained fat— 
and rancid at that. He could not digest it; he 
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could not get the energy from it which would 
help him satisfy a biologic craving; he could 
get no good out of it; it did not make him feel 
well. He just could not eat it! 

What makes you feel well? I know that is 
a foolish question and that if you were to 
answer it in full you would have to recite a 
hundred thousand years of human history. 
Just the same, we must have at least the gist 
of an answer. 

And the gist is this: Anything can make you 
feel well which you have learned to like. It 
cannot be said too often that man is natu- 
rally fitted to learn; no beast of the field 
is born dumber than man, no beast can learn 
as much as man. And yet a dog’s mouth can 
be taught to water when his hind leg is shocked 
with electricity, and he can be taught to tuck 
his tail between his legs and run like a cur 
when he meets a female of the species seeking 
a mate. 

In short, just as man is vastly more teach- 
able than a dog, and as a dog can be taught 
abnormal behavior respecting both food and 
sex, so the human being can learn any kind of 
behavior. But note that the behavior which a 
human being learns is for that individual 
normal. You feel well when you get what you 
learned to want. 


| 
You are seated at an empty table and are | 


very hungry. I place before you ten dishes, 
each properly prepared, naming the food on 


each dish: snails, frogs’ legs, Limburger cheese, | 


grubs, devil-fish, brains, tripe, blood pudding, 
snake, human flesh. Your reply to some of 
these dishes—possibly to all of them—would 
be, “I’d rather starve to death than eat 
that!” or, “I couldn’t eat that to save my 
life!’ And your reply would be sincere—but 
not necessarily truthful. Circumstances alter 
cases, as we shall see. 

What on earth can she seein him? Just ex- 
actly what a hungry Solomon Islander sees in a 
piece of “‘long-pig,”’ or a hungry Arapaho sees 
in a dish of buffalo blood pudding: something 
that makes his mouth water. Nothing on the 
above bill of fare makes your mouth water? 
Yet everything on that bill of fare is good 
nourishing food—if you can eat it. You cannot 
eat grubs: a hungry native of Australia would 
walk a mile for a grub. 

The man she fell for looks like a lounge 
lizard to us. Why did she fall for him? 

Our stomach must have food or we die, but 
the food we eat is the food we learned to like; 
certain specific dishes prepared in certain 
specific ways—and generally like Mother used 
to make. Our need for food is biologic and 
fundamental. But the appetite through which 
the food-hunger impulse is adjusted becomes 
specific for you and me and for everyone. 

One step more. The babe knows nothing of 
food. Hunger drives it to fretfulness; it is 
given food. But its organic need will be satis- 
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fied only when it is offered food that it can | 


swallow and digest. 


Given such food, the | 


organic need is met; the baby feels well. | 


How do we know? 
less; it is now peaceful; it may even smile and 
coo. As time goes onit learns to like certain 
foods. Its hunger is innate; its appetite is 
acquired. 

The youngster’s appetite can, of course, be 
turned into abnormal channels. Its salivary 
glands may become so conditioned that they 
water for things which have no food value or 
which are really injurious. 

It does the dog no good if its mouth waters 


when its leg is given an electric shock, but that | 
is one of the things the dog’s mouth can learn | 


to do. 
when it is hungry and sees or smells palatable 
food. | If its leg is given an electric shock every 
time it is hungry and sees or smells palatable 


food, its salivary gland will soon learn to re- | 
spond to the shock alone—there may be no | 


food within a mile. Its appetite has thereby 
become conditioned to a new and biologically 
useless craving. 

The physiologic principle behind this fact is 
of prime importance in finding out why, for 
example, a man could desert wife and children 


Its salivary gland normally waters | 


By its actions: it was rest- | 





Hands — brittle and hard, 
that’s what November meant 
before the days of FROSTILLA. 


This winter you can have your choice— 
chapped hands bitten by wind and wet 
and weather, or Frosti//a hands—limber, 
lithe, supple, smooth and white. Every- 
one hates the horny, corrugated kind. 
Not everyone knows Frostilla! 

Once introduced, there’s no more excuse 
for chapped hands than there is for the 
mild torture that goes with them. 








Frostilla is a soothing, fragrant lotion 
with marvelous faculty for keeping the 
skin soft and healthy, It not only brings 
instant relief to the roughened, red, harsh 
surfaces, but protects the skin against all 
kinds of weather in all kinds of climes. 


Frostilla comes in a beautiful, large bottle 
—at soc. Many choose the economical 
$1 size for family use. Your favorite store 
clerk will gladly show you Frostilla’s new, 
blue-labeled packages. Or order from us 
by mail! The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc, 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


Frostilla for November 


To soften “starched” hands, chapped conditions; to heal cracked lips . . . to soothe 


windburn . . 


101 Uses for Our Sample! Our get-ac- 
quainted sample is a handy ounce of 
prevention for your purse, grip, or 
desk. A dime brings it, together with 
a useful little 64-page Address and 
Information Booklet, entitled “Keep 
Your Dates.” Write The Frostilla Com. 
pany, Dept. 224, Elmira, New York. 


. It’s a helpful foot-massage . . 
cuticle smooth . . . It’s an ideal base for powder . . 





. It keeps the nails from breaking, and the 
. It’s a refreshing lotion after shaving. 





The Frostilla Co., Dept. 224, Elmira, N. Y. 


Please send me your handy sample bottle of 
Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet ‘Keep 
Your Dates.”’ I enclose 10c, stamps or coin. 


ia nrc ae p ca nl 
(In Canada: Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 
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and take a viper to his bosom. We learn to 
fall for a particular “him” or “her” as we learn 
to like this or that dish. 

But, I repeat, circumstances alter cases. 
You say you would rather starve to death than 
eat grubs. But would you? Did you ever try 
starving? 

The man who embraced a viper may have 
had an abnormal appetite, or he may have 
been starved. He probably said “starved.” 
Or she may have been a vampire. We must be 
prepared for anything—the unexpected or the 
seemingly impossible, for we deal with the two 
fundamental drives not only of human beings 
but of all higher animal life. 

But there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween these two drives. A child can learn to 
crave lead-pencils, or chalk, or even earth, but 
no child can live on graphite, chalk or earth— 
it must have food or it dies. It may gratify its 
appetite: it must satisfy its food hunger. That 
same child later may gratify its mate hunger 
through an ideal, an interest, anything but a 
mate; the individual does not thereby die, 
however abnormal or revolting such behavior 
may appear, but its strain dies. 

The unmated, of course, fall for something. 
They do not fall for a mate because they are 
in love with themselves or because their 
natural mate love has been diverted into love 
for money or power or literature or science or 
for any one of many strange things without 
biologic ends that human beings fall for to 
gratify their cultivated tastes. 

Nature, as I have already pointed out, has a 
way of permitting such adjustments, not only 
in man but in other high animals, under a state 
of civilization. Hundreds of thousands of 
women today remain unmated because they 
belong to a society which, though tolerant of 
deadly wars among males, hounds mothers who 
comply with nature’s law but disregard one 
made by man. 

The biologist has given us such light 
on the mechanisms of species propagation 
that the human race, if it chooses, has a kind 
of control over the future it never had before. 
We can today, in short, build human bodies 
and human society in a way they could not be 
built before, because we begin to understand 
something of the nature of the building blocks 
of the human body, how they are put together, 
how they develop, and of the energy which 
keeps us going as an individual and as a race. 

Our food hunger learns to be gratified with 
only certain kinds of food. What kinds? The 
kinds we as individuals have learned to like. 

For example, you are hungry and I place 
before you a dish of food which you have never 
seen before; you have not the faintest idea how 
the food tastes, whether it would tickle your 
palate or satisfy your hunger pangs. Do you 
begin to eat it? Not necessarily. You may 
exclaim, “‘Take it away, I can’t bear the sight 
of it!’ Which means that your experience of 
food which looked like that was an unpleasant 
experience and made you sick. 

Or again, you may be hungry and want 
above everything else some fresh fruit. I place 
before you a durian, one of the most delicious 
fruits in the world—if you like it. Do you try 
it? Quite likely you become prejudiced against 
it the moment you see it because it looks like a 
closed-up porcupine; and if its appearance does 
not offend you, its odor will. You exclaim, 
“Fake it away, the smell of it makes me sick!” 

From which it appears that you satisfy your 
hunger only with such foods as you have 
learned to like through eyes, nose and fingers— 
especially through your nose; although for 
many people sight plays a larger rdle. 

Why taik so much about food-hunger? Be- 
cause its vocabulary is precise and because it 
can be talked about in mixed company. 
Further, we all succumb, and generally three 
times a day, to the food impulse; we do not 
necessarily gratify the mate-hunger. Trans- 
late into the realm of the mating impulse all 
that has been said above as to how you and I 
learn specific ways of satisfying our food 
hunger. But the translation must not be too 
literal, and it always must be understood that 
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while you and I. must eat, we need not neces- 
sarily mate. 

But as that mating impulse is fundamental 
for the life of the species, it must be a very 
powerful impulse. If we do not mate, if that 
impulse is not normally satisfied, what be- 
comes of it? 

If a well-mannered dog can learn to flee at 
the sight of a member of the opposite sex look- 
ing for a mate, surely there no longer need be 
mystery in the fact that there are thousands 
of men and women who never mate, or that 
some particular friend of ours falls for some 
member of the opposite sex so utterly unat- 
tractive to us that we only can exclaim, ‘‘As 
for me, not in a thousand years!’ To that 
learning process in human beings we now turn. 

The parts of our body which correspond 
specifically to the hunger mechanism are, to 
use Havelock Ellis’s phrase, the erogenous or 
love-producing zones. These zones at birth 
have their complete complement of nerves. 
Just as under certain conditions the stomach 
drives one forth for food, so under comparable 
physiological conditions one is naturally and 
normally driven to satisfy this other hunger. 

The infant’s body is thickly beset with 
nerve endings, some parts more thickly beset 
than others; gentle stimulation, patting, rub- 
bing, etc., elicits a smile, a weak love response. 
Just as in the training of the appetite the re- 
sponses become conditioned so that only certain 
categories of food are acceptable, so the touch 
organs in general of the human body, and the 
erogenous zones in particular, will acquire 
habits. These habits will result from ex- 
perience. This experience may become con- 
ditioned through eyes, ears and nose, and in 
fact through all our sense organs. As our 
salivary glands can be taught to water when 
we see or smell certain foods, so we as indi- 
viduals learn to love through sense organs 
other than tactile. 

For example, the mother or nurse fondles the 
child every time she picks it up, trots it on her 
knee; and especially in bathing it handles it 
gently. Such handling pleases the child; it 
learns to love to be fondled; it learns to love 
the hand that fondles it; it learns to love the face 
of the person who fondles it, no matter what the 
color of that face or what its features may be. 
The longer the child is fondled by one par- 
ticular individual, the more its love for that 
individual will be tied in. 

Here, then, baldly stated, is the foundation 
on which we build our repertoire of possible 
mates; but you must understand that it is 
merely a rough statement. The experiences 
that are inevitably encountered by every boy 
and girl in twenty years number close to in- 
finity. They never can be the same for any 
two individuals; that is why we inevitably 
differ from each other. 

Our mate impulse has a long history behind 
it, in a way as long as animal life on earth. It 
is a powerful impulse, and the fact that there 
are more human beings in the world today than 
there have ever been before, in spite of all the 
degradation that has been heaped on Cupid, is 
proof enough that this impulse must be obeyed. 
How it is obeyed at any particular time de- 
pends on its previous experience. 

I spoke of the factors which elicit love re- 
sponses as being inconceivably numerous. 
They really are. But in this connection we 
should take into account a psychologic factor 
of enormous importance in determining our be- 
havior. This factor, for example, will help us 
understand not why he fell for her but why it is 
that he did not fall for her five years ago if he 
was going to fall at all. Call this factor the 
general situation. 

We get a first-class illustration of it by 
harking back to food. You turn up your nose 
at a durian, but I easily can conceive of your 
getting so thirsty you would be driven to eat 
the durian for the water in it, even though you 
had to hold your nose. 

Consider again the case of the man who 
walks out of a respectable home, abandons a 
seemingly lovable wife and adorable children, 
and flees to parts unknown with a vampire. 


He may have seemed to his neighbors’as 


firmly embedded as a rock: he may have been 
balanced ona center of gravity not visible to 
the community, ahd was toppled by—what? 
It takes two to mate.. How strong was the 


wind that toppled him over? Only as we know 
her force and all the factors in his life which 
made him susceptible to such a force,’ can we 
_ our psychologic answer to why he fell for 


er. 
Apply this “general situation” idea to the ap- 
parently startling change that often takes 
place when our bo 
college. 
taboos. 
fruits are absolutely deadly—under no cir- 
cumstances may they even look at them, 


and they learn to drop their eyes in their = 


presence. 


It is different at school. They discover that 4 
the taboo is violated without loss of life. Boys ~ 
whose characters would be regarded by the ~ 


y have been told that certain” 


home folks as impossible are discovered to be © 


acceptable members of college society. In 


consequence, many a girl falls for what her 


father would stigmatize as a dude or a dandy; @ 


and he wrings his hands that his daughter 
ever should fall for such a specimen of hu- © 
manity! The neighbors too may wonder how 


she could do it. But fall she does. 


And we may be certain that there was that in : 
the young man which found favor in her eyes—~ 
or possibly in her ears: she may have learned to © 


love a voice like his. She may have learned to © 
love that particular kind of voice when as a © 


child she was dandled at her uncle’s knee. 


Note, too, that he need not necessarily have 4 
been a prodigy in any one or any half-dozen of © 


the things she had learned to love. He may 


have been very ordinary. Much of her fall © 
can be attributed to mere gravity because she | 
was ready to fall and it took but a passing | 
breeze to jar her loose. Or it may have been © 
that she was not at all ready to fall—he may © 


have been a whirlwind. 


We know why people fall for each other § 
when—and only when—we know all the circum- © 
stances, the circumstances which have brought ~ 
them together and the experiences they have * 
had which have made them what they are. © 
Even then the disparity between his or her fall 7 


and what you or I would fall for may be so 


great that we still exclaim: “I wonder how they ~ 


The | 


fell for each other!” 
Is it not plain? - They fall for love. 
“Jove” may be big or little, rich or poor, old or 


young; or a look, a smile, a dimple; an ankle, a © 


mouth, a chin, a forehead; virility or anemia; 


a wisp of hair, a hand-clasp, a light in the eye; — 


a ring of the voice; someone to pet, nurse, 
protect, comfort or save; or opportunity—to 
go, be, do, have, climb or escape; or a cross or 
a crown; or a meal-ticket, a motor-car, a 
mansion, a yacht; or a cook, nurse, chauffeur, 
housekeeper, clothes-horse, or a foil. 

We wonder. But the most wonderful thing 
in this world is love—love of man for woman, 
love of woman for man; nothing else can be so 
lovable, nothing else can be so perfect. No 
other relationship can be so beautifully, nor- 
mally, naturally and eternally complete. It is 
of all human institutions the most ancient and 
the most honorable; it is the keystone of 
human families, which are the pillars of all 
human society. 

That relationship is founded on nature’s 
cunning contrivance that the two sexes should 
look good to each other, that some man should 
find favor in some woman’s eycs. 
which tends to thwart nature’s plan is poten- 
tially destructive of the human family. With 
disintegration of the family, human society 
becomes a pack of wolves or a mad-house. 

If our parents had not fallen we could not 
have risen. The least we can do is to be 
charitable to lovers, and the least we should do 
is to train our children so that when they fall 
they will fall for a real mate. We shall then 
have no need to help them up. Any pair of 
properly mated human beings have nature be- 
hind them and are not likely to fall for every 
passing fancy. 
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The flower-carpeted desert, 
Palm Springs, with distant 


snow-covered mountains 


Santa Barbara Mission 
ome of the finest examples 


of Old Spanuh art 





Winter Desert 
Aflame With Flowers - - » 


and Guarded by Snow-crowned Peaks 


t4 es One of countless amazing sights you 







OIN those who find complete refresh- 

ment of body and mind in the unique 
ae of Southern California's, strangely 
eautiful winter-time desert. Visit Death 
Valley, now readily accessible. It is as as- 
onan as it is spectacular. Let the magic 
of Palm Springs lift you into a new world. 
Look up, from the resorts of the Coachella 
Valley, to the sheer escarpment of snow- 
clad Mt. San Jacinto! 


The Sahara itself is not more alluring 
than this American desert of yours—where 
you “shake hands with the stars." Yet—in 
a few hours you have motored through 
orange and lemon groves, miles of bloom- 
ing valleys and palm-lined canyons to gay 
metropolitan cities, always with the snow- 
topped mile-high mountains for a_back- 
ground! 


In this colorful southland of yours there is 
so much to see and do. The fascinating Old 
Spanish Missions, visits to San Diego, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Ojai, Ventura, Laguna, 
Santa Barbara. You can enter the Yosemite 
by the All-Year Highway or get the unfor- 


will see in this southland of vivid contrasts 


gettable view of the High Sierra from the 
road that traverses Owens Valley. 


Play golf on ever green links. See a polo 
game. All year tennis. Toboggan or ski up 
in the mountains. Dip into the sparkling 
blue Pacific. Dine at some of the world’s 
finest hotels. All within a few miles! 


Be here this winter—know for yourself! 


Come and see the remarkable growth of 
Los Angeles— gay metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast. You will marvel at the industrial 
development of Los Angeles county—one 
of the country’s richest in natural resources. 
This county in 1926 produced live stock 
and agricultural products valued at $116,- 
500,361, its wells pumped 122,584,276 bar- 
rels of oil, and its harbor handled 22,094,- 
965 tons of shipping. 


Ask your nearest ticket agent now for 
more complete information. Plan to come 
directly to Los Angeles and return via San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Spokane. See the entire Pacific Coast in 
one memorable trip. 


outhern California 


“A trip abroad in your own America/” 








































All-Year Club of Southern California, | 
Dept. 1-12, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
| Los Angeles, California. | 


Please send-me your free booklet about Southern 
* | California vacations. Also booklets telling especially of | 
the attractions and pportunities in the counties which 
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At Christmas — 
a good book is the most enduring 
monument of friendship 
Here are ten headliners in ten different fields: 








THE MEMOIRS OF 
(QUEEN HORTENSE 


These astonishing memoirs constitute what may be called a 
private life of Napoleon. Written by his step-daughter, the 
“tortured Queen” of Holland, and withheld from publication 
by the Napoleonic family until now, they show Napoleon 
Bonaparte both at home and at Court and relive the stirring 
events, the customs and the intrigue current during his reign. 


In two volumes, boxed, profusely illustrated, $10.00 


ELT 








THEY ALSO 


SERVE 
by Peter B. Kyne 


Of Professor, the battlehorse, Ern, 
the cowboy soldier, a brave nurse 
and others. Some of the humor, 
much of the peril and all of the 
excitement of the Great War. 


Illustrated, $2.00 


CHIVALRY 
PEAK 


by 

ed Irvin S. Cobb 

4 A tale of a gentle- 

= man bandit, a lady 

in distress and a 

sheriff. Mr. Cobb's 

first novel—and he’s a promising 
novelist. 


$2.00 


by 
Clare Thornton 
Already a success in England, 
Clare Thornton sends to Amer- 
ica this fresh, original novel of a 
girl who chose the wrong man 


deliberately. 


$2.00 


ap 


KING 


COBRA 
by Harry Hervey 


Mr. Hervey, long famous for his 
Oriental tales, now tells his own 
experiences in the discovery of a 
lost Indo-Chinese city. A book 
as vivid as the jungles themselves. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


THE BLACK 


JOURNEY 
by 
Haardt and Dubreuil 


Across Africa in auto-trucks— 
desert and jungle, pigmies and 
cannibals, danger and adventure. 
Altogether unusual is this epic 
of atwentieth century pilgrimage. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


THE STORY OF 
GEOLOGY 
by Allan L. Benson 


The first layman’s story of the 
earth—a romance of a science 
stranger than fiction. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


———— ae 
a) 
mY p oo 
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THE 


BACCHANTE 


. by Robert Hichens 


The author of “The Garden of 
Allah” tells the career of a wom- 
an with a devil in her soul. If 
you have read it in Cosmopolitan, 
you will want a copy for a friend. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


- THE HOUSE OF 
FULFILMENT 
byL. Adams Beck 


(E. Barrington) 
A lyrical romance 
of European lov- 
ers adventuring 
among Yogi 
monks in India 
anda brilliant rev- 
elation of the mind 
of the Oriental 
mystic. 


THE Two 
BATTLES OF THE 
MARNE 


Foch, Joffre, Ludendorff and the 
Crown Prince give their accounts 
of two decisive battles in this 
book. It is a new vision of war— 
war played with chess-like strat- 
egy by brilliant men. 


Illustrated, $2.50 
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Ford 
(Continued from page 31) 


like lathes have to be discarded or altered. 
| Most of the re-tooling operation consisted 


| in making over old machines. Probably | 


E $50,000,000 paid the bill. That makes 


$100,000,000 lost or expended during approxi- | 


' mately 150 days of plant-idleness. To this, of 


course,:should be added the unknown sum | 
' represented by the withdrawal of agents during 


the period when the plant was not in operation. 

Whether such agents as were lost constituted 
an actual loss, however, is a question. It all 
depends upon how the public takes to the new 
* car. If it catches on there will be no trouble 
about getting enough of the best men every- 

where to take agencies. Good agencies never 
go begging. And if the new car should not 
prove a winner the old force of agents would 
| not be required to handle it, anyway. A hun- 
dred million dollars is about what it cost Ford 
» to change models, which is sufficient explana- 
' tion of his desire to stick to Model T as long as 
he could. 
‘2. It seemed a good time to ask Ford what, if 
“anything, he had learned about manufactur- 
-ing during the twenty-five years or so he has 
been at it. I just had read a book about 
Napoleon in which was recalled a statement of 
the Corsican’s, substantially to this effect: 
“Cesar fought his last battle just as he did his 
first one. I never learned anything from my 
| sixty battles; they all were fought on the same 
_ general principles.” 
» “Napoleon was an old fool,” said Ford. 
| “He kept at the war game just one battle too 
long and they got him. 

“I have always learned as I went along,” 
continued Ford, “and I am learning yet. All 

| one has to do to learn is to work.” 

Anybody else would have said, instead of 

» “work,” “use his head.” That is what Ford 
|meant. That was what Ford was doing years 
F ago when, in going around one of his plants, he 
| saw a crane lifting materials to an upper floor 
/ and coming down empty. Ford at once gave 
f.orders to “make that crane work both ways.” 
| There was stuff up-stairs that had to come 
| down and Ford saw no reason why both opera- 
"tions should not proceed at the same time. 

_ I asked Ford what he believed the tendency 
» of manufacturing, during the next few years, 
' Was going to be. 

“To make things better,” he replied. ‘‘Bet- 

| ter quality, better workmanship.” 
| — His reply recalled to my mind the statement 

that one used to hear from foreign manufac- 

turers that American goods were not good. Of 
» course they were competitors and might be 
| lying, but it seemed desirable to give Ford a 

chance to express himself; so he was asked to 

say how he believed American manufactured 
goods compared with those of other countries. 
“Our goods are the best in the world,” he 
replied. A moment later he qualified this. 
. ‘They are equal to the best,” he finally put it. 
_ What about automatic machinery? Edison 
+ once told me that the day would come when 
» into one end of a machine would be fed sheets 
_ of pasteboard, tissue-paper, buttons, thread 

and cloth, while out of the other end would 
_ come men’s suits, folded, placed in boxes and 
| steady to be shipped. Ford is keen for auto- 
' Matic machinery and has in his plants scores of 
acres of it. 

“There will be more and more automatic 
machinery,” he replied. ‘We have designed 
most of the automatic machines we have and 
are designing others all the time. There are 
firms now who make a business of designing such 
machinery. Tell them what you want done 

' and they will design a machine to do it. But 
there is.a limit beyond which automatic ma- 
chinery cannot go. There comes a time when 
the human intellect is better than any machine. 
More nearly accurate.” 

_Speaking of accuracy caused Ford’s mind to 
flit back to the relative excellence of American 
‘manufactures, especially watches and clocks. 
_ He always has had a weakness for timepieces 
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since, as a boy, he used to repair them. He 
was once all but set to become the world’s 
first manufacturer of cheap watches in car- 
load lots, but the automobile got hold of him 
again and would not let him fuss with watches. 

“The better grades of American watches” 
he said, “‘are the best in the world. Nothing 
that the Swiss or anybody else makes can com- 
pare with them.” 

Interviewing Ford is always a matter of 
, thinking fast and keeping him talking. He 
will answer questions fully and freely, but 
leave him to himself and he will soon walk out 
on you. So it becomes a matter of shooting 
questions at him upon whatever subject hap- 
pens to come into one’s mind when he has 
ceased speaking. 

“How did you happen to change your mind 
about going up in airplanes?” I asked. “You 
told me once that you were having a pretty 
good time on the ground and thought you would 
stay there.” 

“Well, Lindbergh came along,” he replied 
with a little smile. ‘He asked me to go up 
with him, and I couldn’t refuse.” 

Ford has done few things in his life that more 
surprised some of his friends than did this. 
First he went up with Lindbergh. Then he 
came down and Edsel went up with the 
Colonel. Then Ford turned host to Lind- 
bergh and asked him to go up in one of the 
Ford planes. It was a big fellow, three radial 
motors and all metal. If it had crashed there 
might have been large “ads” in the “Help 
Wanted” columns of the Detroit newspapers 
the next morning, because not only was the 
Ford Motor Company aboard, in the persons 
of Henry and Edsel, but with them flew Mr. 
| Mayo, their chief engineer, and a number of 
their most important executives. 

“The ship was as steady as this room,” said 
Ford. “We had one of our best pilots aboard, 
but I flew the thing for a while myself. We 
were up about twenty-five minutes.” 

Ford obviously was interested in the ex- 
perience, but one well may doubt whether he 
| ever will do much flying. Years ago, Ford re- 
peatedly risked his neck in racing his own car 
at ninety miles an hour and more, but he is 
naturally cautious and does nothing without 
a good reason. 

Ford believes that the development in avi- 
ation that is most needed is a better engine. 
He is duly appreciative of the whirlwind type 
and all that, but Ford believes something must 
be done to make unnecessary such high motor 
speed. High speed, short life, he says, and 
when an engine fails it may go all to pieces in 
an instant. Almost always when a plane meets 
| disaster it is because its engine ceases to func- 
tion, according to Ford. 

Ford would like to build a big plane, driven 
by perhaps ten or twelve huge motors, that 
would carry fifty or one hundred persons. 
Such a plane is always “unfinished business” 
in his mind and in the minds of his engineers. 
Whenever he and they have nothing more 
pressing to consider, they think of that. Their 
ideas are taking form gradually and some day 
we shall hear more of this plane. 

“You know I ama believer in reincarnation,” 
he suddenly said, “and I believe we all have 
been here many times before and been through, 
many times, the experiences that we are going 
through now. Perhaps we have flown many 
times before and flown on a greater scale than 
we have at any time since aviation came to the 
present civilization. The time may come when 
| we shall learn how to fly to other planets.” 
| “Without air upon which to fly?” I suggested, 
| having reference to the fact that only a thin 
' envelop of air surrounds the earth. 
| “Exhaust all the air from an electric light 
| bulb,” said Ford, “and still the light will find 
| something to travel on. I do not regard it as 
| impossible that we shall some day learn how 

to reach other planets.” 
One of the most practical men in the world 
and yet, at times, such a dreamer! Yet if 
there were no dreamers there would be nothing 
| for practical men to do. First the vision, then 
| the performance. 





We may consider now what the business 
world calls Ford’s mistakes of business judg- 
ment. A fairly prominent Standard Oil man, 
who is in close touch with the biggest men in 
his organization, said to me: “Ford has made 
some awful mistakes in the last two or three 
years. He kept his old car on the market too 
long and by refusing to sell cars on time pay- 
ments permitted his competitors to get a large 
part of his business away from him.” 

The fact that Ford, under pressure of de- 
creasing sales, at last withdrew Model T from 
the market, would seem at least to indicate 
that he misjudged some factors in the situ- 
ation. He may or may not have misjudged the 
relative merit of his car, but he apparently 
erred in believing he could hold his trade, even 
in the face of the vigorous competitive methods 
employed against him. 

Ford, the mechanic and the judge of metals, 
always has insisted and still insists that Model 
T, to the last, was the best car on the market 
for the money. But of course, as a matter of 
practical fact, it makes no difference what Ford 
may think of a car—even assuming him to be 
entirely correct in his judgment of it—pro- 
vided his customers turn from him to his 
competitors. 

Which brings us to the instalment system 
and its effect not only upon his business but 
upon the entire structure of American indus- 
try. There can be no doubt that the instal- 
ment plan played a great part in taking from 
Ford the leadership of the motor world. Men 
who had not enough ready money to buy his 
car could put down a smaller sum as a first pay- 
ment upon a more expensive car and get it. 
That helped Ford’s competitor to get his busi- 
ness. Ford believes that the whole system of 
deferred payments, not only on automobiles 
but on anything else, is bad for business and bad 
for the country. 

Ford believes, if I have been able correctly to 
understand his views, that the instalment plan, 
having passed through its first stage, is enter- 
ing upon its second. The first stage brought 
what seemed to be miracles. People who 
could not afford things nevertheless were able 
to get them. In this second stage they cannot 
buy as much as they: used to when they paid 
cash. They cannot buy as much because they 
are in debt as far as they can go and part of 
their current income goes to pay the “finance 
charges” upon what they bought last year. 

Put it this way and it may be simpler: In 
the old days Jones had $2000 a year with 
which to buy things for cash and bought them. 
Under the first year of the instalment system 
he could buy $4000 worth of goods, half cash 
and half credit, secured by notes extending over 
a year. He could buy $4000 worth of goods, 
less the financing charges on his $2000 of in- 
debtedness. 

Now follow this reasoning carefully. If all 
of industry had adopted the time payment plan 
the same day, there would have been no ad- 
vantage to anybody after the first year. Ina 
year everybody would have been sold for all 
his year’s income and for all he could buy with 
a mortgage on his income for the next year. 
There would have been no advantage to any- 
body because no manufacturer will sell on time 
for more than a year’s credit, and the buying 
power of the public would have been back where 
it was before—to current income. Not even 
that. The buying power of the public would 
have been less than it was when it operated 
upon a cash basis because interest charges 
would have absorbed some of it. 

And that, as I understand it, is what Ford 
believes is happening today. 

Ford has had plenty of troubles during the 
last year or so. I asked him what he thought 
of when he was lying in a bed, half killed by an 
automobile. He said he didn’t think of any- 
thing at first; that he slept most of the time. 
As soon as he could think he thought of work. 
He attributed his quick recovery to the fine 
care he always has taken of himself. 

Ford is still Ford and this man who expects 
to live to be a hundred has no thought of quit- 
ting until the end. 
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The Left Hand of God 


(Continued from page 29) 


beautiful way he had of seeming to feel things, 
that winter sped into spring with the whiz of 
a silver arrow; a spring that laid the orchard 
all out in white once more. But this time 
the heart-bursting white of apple-and-peach- 
blossoms. 

Just to behold Howard’s face when he woke 
mornings in a room where an apple-tree leaned | 
in at the window, and sitting up, sniffed all | 
this loveliness, was to realize to the fullest how | 
right she had been in her conviction that in | 
beauty of surroundings lay his deepest satis- | 
factions. | 

Beauty. He worked like a Trojan at the | 
puttery things about the house. It was Celia | 
who plastered the walls. It was Howard who 
pasted on the strips of pale, old-fashioned | 
Watteau wall-paper, which he found in a shop | 
under a bridge in lower New York. 

It was Celia who laid out a little garden walk | 
of flagstones that led to a bit of stream that 
capered through the place. It was Howard 
who planted a flowery moss, known as portu- | 
laca, between the stones, that when it bloomed 
looked as if he had sown colored stars among 
the rocks. | 

It was Celia, with her hands, built and ham- | 
mered a thatched roof on to the tool-house for 
Pekoe. | 

It was Howard who painted it mauve, with | 
a green trim to match the glorified barn. 

It was spring all right, within that house and | 
without. | 

And to Celia’s delight, Howard was inspired | 
to an indoor pastime that was as related to | 
those vernal months as measles is to childhood. | 

He wrote her a sonnet. Fourteen lines that | 
as he put it, went Shakespeare one better, and 
ended in a kiss to each of her eyebrows. 

Celia could not join in his self-deprecatory | 
laughter about it. She cried a little with her 
lips against his eyelids that he seemed to keep | 
drooped, sometimes even against her, as if to 
enclose the vision. 

That was the night she told him that a child | 
was to be born. 

After that, she thought she had never 
really known him before. He would have tied | 
her shoes for her, carried her up and down the | 
steep ladder-stairs of their home, and once she 
caught him about to plunge his hands into 
dish-water, when she seemed pale and a little 





His long, white, immaculate hands that she 
loved. 

He managed, during these months of their 
absurd income, to bring home a chipped ma- 
jolica vase that had loveliness left, for which 
he had browsed around in a junk-shop one noon 
hour, or some white enamel for a crib they were 
building of a barrel, sliced lengthwise, and once 
he came bearing three little imitation pearls 
that he thought had sometiing of the mysteri- 
ous flesh-luster, so that she might sew them 
down the back of the dress for a baby. 

She thought about that through the long 
days as she worked. His fine eye would care 
for even the beauty of the three tiny buttons 
down the back of an infant’s dress! 

It gave you a glow at your own heart, all 
right, keeping life beautiful for a man like that. 

It made even the days before the coming of 
the ordeal of birth less apprehensive. 

Against her almost inevitable depressions 
and any possible apprehensions, Howard, un- 
derstanding and sensitive, trained even their 
dog Pekoe. No foot was permitted to enter 
that orchard without the master’s or the mis- 
tress’s word of assurance that the intruder was 
welcome. 

Pekoe had not been trained for naught. 
Once a tramp ventured to prowl by night and 
before anyone in the house had even heard the 
footsteps, the stranger had been ousted, leav- 
ing behind a strip of coat-sleeve which Pekoe 
came proudly bearing into the house. 

It made of isolation a feathered nest. How- 





ard always maintained that of the two of them, 
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he had the beiter of it, because the pang of 
leaving home in the morning was: more than 
compensated by the joy of returning to it at 
night. 

This Celia hotly contested and declared that 
the perfection of isolation was the long, speech- 
less days that were waiting to be broken into 
by the first yaps of Pekoe proclaiming Ls mas- 
ter’s return. 

And so like children, they debated their re- 
spective happiness to the pennyweight. 

Something happened then that performed 
the devilish paradox of contributing to their 
happiness even while it subtracted. 

One evening Howard bounded up their or- 
chard side at even more than his usual rapid 
clip. There was a tiny flow of unwonted 
color under his almond-white, almond-long 
cheeks. 

“Something good and something bad has 
happened,” he told her while he was still out 
of breath. 

“Tell me the bad,” she said with a woman’s 
quick instinct for panic and laid her hand to 
her heart, assurance surging over her imme- 
diately, however, with the realization that with 
Howard safe and sound before her, nothing 
really evil could befall. 

“They want to send me to the Brahmaputra 
Valley, the Surma Valley and to Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, and then on down to Madras and 
Burma in Southern India,” said Howard all in 
one breath, reciting the alleged catastrophe 
with flames in his eyes that denied that ashes 
were on his lips. 

At once Celia knew everything, but she let 
him tell it as you would a child who comes tear- 
ing home with a tale that clogs and sputters, 
because his lips are too slow at utterance. 

“You see, they are the largest tea districts 
of India.” 

As if she hadn’t heard the names of all the 
places he was spluttering to her, recited yearn- 
ingly time after time. 

“T never dreamed that the Old Gentleman 
had me in mind for a reconnoitering trip like 
that. When he called me into his office, for a 
moment, dear, I felt pretty black. Walking- 
papers aren’t unheard of. And then he sprang 
this on me. Just kind of want you to know it, 
Sweetheart. They don’t think so badly of me 
in the firm, now, do they?” 

“As if anyone could,” she said, but her eyes 
were already yearning and bleeding with what 
they saw in the future. 

“Wouldn’t think of it, of course. Suppose if 
I weren’t such a conceited ass at heart, I would 
never have told you a word of it. It’s just a 
low-down, mean desire to boom my own stock 
in your eyes.” 

_ “As if it could be any higher than it already 
is!” 

“T think I’ve told you, dear, about Darjeel- 
ing. The plantations there are so fragrant, 
they tell me, that a fellow is half drunk all the 
time. You see, here’s the way the firm looks 
at it. The public is getting tired of blackness 
and bitterness in tea being passed off on them. 
There is more flavor of white acacia in the one 
hundred and twelve teaspoonfuls that go to 
make a pound of some of the Darjeelings than 
—— Sweet, you’re not listening.” 

Celia wasn’t. In her heart, she was bidding 
him farewell. 

Be it said for Howard that with every inch 
of his stature he conscientiously set himself 
against going. 

“But, Boy, it is the Opportunity of the copy- 
books, knocking at a young man’s door.” 

“That’s poppycock. It knocks as often as 
lightning strikes twice. And everybody, ex- 
cept compilers of copy-books, knows that 
lightning is the very devil for striking twice in 
the same place.” 

“Howard, I want you to go to Burma and 
bring me back a fan of ivory and sandalwood.” 

“T’ll take you to Burma some day,” he said, 
but his eyes were dim with a yearning denied. 
“Fan-out-of-ivory-and-sandalwood.” 

She had teased him wisely, because his 
nostrils flared a little as if to the scent of the 





sandalwood. 


“Tf you don’t go, Howard,” she told him 
after three nights of the pleading, “I will go 
down into the pain of bearing our child 
filled with the thought that its father is q 
prisoner.” 

“Why, Celia,” he said and held her closely, 
“what a horrible idea! I won’t leave you at 
this time. I can’t. I shouldn’t——” 

“Tf you do go, Howard,” she said and fixed 
him with her clear eyes, “I shall go down into 
the beauty and pain of bearing our child, 
filled with the joy of knowing that its father 
has sailed away and will come back to his 
littlk——” 

“Daughter——” 

“His little daughter, enriched in mind and in 
spirit. And in purse, too. We need the ad- 
ditional income, Howard, that the raise in 
salary will bring. I want you to go, Sweet- 
heart.” 

“Tf I only knew,” he said on the first moment 
of capitulation, and pouring his glance into 
hers as if he might read there the bare truth 
stripped of words, “if only I knew, Sweetheart 
what you really want.” 

“T want you to go,” she said, and what she 
did not say behind the barricade of mere words 
was, I want you to go because I know that is 
the only way I can hold you. 

And yet it was many a day before he did 
completely capitulate. 

After all, their nearest neighbor was a good 
three-quarters of a mile away. 

At that she snapped her fingers and reminded 
him that to pioneer women like her grand- 
mother, who had migrated to Dakota in a 
covered wagon, such propinquity would have 
been urban. Did she not have a telephone 
under her very fingers? The doctor and the 
hospital in New York were all arranged for in 
advance, so that well before the actual hour 
arrived she would be safely ensconced there. 

But afterward? 

Afterward! Why, what city-dweller could 
hope to be as safe as Celia and her baby would 
be behind the superb barricade of Pekoe? No 
foot dared to enter the sanctum of even the 
edge of their orchard without assent from one 
or the other of the only two masters he recog- 
nized. 

What burglar or intruder who manages to 
loot many a city home could break past the 
barricade of Pekoe? 

It was on this last unassailable argument 
that Howard’s tottering system of defense 
crashed down. 

Brahmaputra, Surma, Jalpaiguri, Madras, 
Burma. Ivory apes and peacocks. Fans of 
sandalwood and ivory. Tea-caravans in the 
streets of Calcutta. Wild tea-trees in bloom. 
Rose-colored tea-flowers in Assam. Assam 
under moonlight. 

Howard wanted to go. Howard was on fire 
to go. And the pain of it was that even as he 
wanted to go, Howard wanted not to go. 

It was Celia who saw to the last detail of the 
decision. Every button on his garments was 
tightened with the firm purpose of her lips as 
she stitched. 

Howard was ready for the trip with a pre- 
cision that was regimental. His clothing was 
packed that way. His needs anticipated. _ 

One night in a bungalow on a plantation in 
Chota Nagpur he came across a little button- 
hook caught in the groove of one of his shirt- 
cuffs. 

He had thought it was the only thing she 
had forgotten. He had been grateful to her for 
the omission, because it seemed to flaw her in 
a dear sort of way and humanize her perfec- 
tion. 

And now here it was, bobbing up. He cried 
a little when he found it. 

By this time he had gazed at the Taj Mahal 
under moonlight, had seen beggars pick their 
scabs for coins, had heard the soft twitter of 
Ceylonese women at the withering of tea and 
swapped tea-lore with merchants out of 
Asiatic Turkey, Kashmir and Persia. 

By this time he knew that the world was a 
whole honeycomb of stark fact and stark 
beauty and that he had never before been out 
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of his single cell. The salve of the East was 
like a coating of tallow over his senses and over 
his body. . 

And yet the sight of that button-hook 
caught in the slit of his cuff was something 
more poignant than the fragrance, or the reek, 
or the squalor, or the mystery, or the stock- 
still kind of intensity of the East. 

Howard was home-sick. Celia-sick. Child- 
sick. 
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When his letters, bearing tales of strange 
beauties and even stranger horrors al! mixed | 
up with his yearnings and nostalgia and the | 
really lovely, poetic patina that never fai'ed to | 
gloss his simplest moods, arrived to Celia, the | 
nostalgia parts, which a six-month before would 
have been as indescribably sweet as the pink | 
tea-blossoms he described, now struck dread | 
and terror to her heart. | 

Sometimes, if a letter arrived as she sat be- | 
side the crib of her child, or puttered among her | 
little garments which she kept immaculate, she 
postponed reading it and tucked the envelop | 
hastily into the pocket of the large white bunga- | 
low aprons she wore when she bathed her baby. | 
For fear. For fear of that very note of nos- | 
talgia or impatience to return which would | 
once have been dear to her. | 

There was another note in those letters she | 
dreaded so that the mere sight of Pekoe com- | 
ing up from the mail-box with a foreign en- | 
velop between his teeth was sufficient to cause | 
her to break out into simultaneous goose-flesh 
and cold sweat. - ay 

Howard’s curiosity about his daughter. He 
wanted a sample of her hair. He wanted the | 
precise color of her eyes, described in words | 
that he alone would have been capable of. He 
wanted her length by the tape-measure and 
her weight by baby scales. He begged for 
descriptions. Word pictures. 

Poor Celia. The sample of hair could be} 
managed. It was a pretty tan. And the color | 
of her eyes. Gray, most of the time, or rather | 
a creamy agate, with a milkiness that varied. | 
Her weight by baby scale would have bothered 
him. She had been a six-pound baby. Had | 
gained rapidly in length but not in flesh. 

In fact, when Howard’s daughter was eight | 
months old, she—well, Howard’s poor little | 
wisp of a daughter had not, as the nurse had 
tried mercifully to explain it to Celia, when the 
horror first began to dawn upon her, come 
through the ordeal of birth quite successfully. 
A bit of God’s wastage had been washed into 
life. A blighted flower, as it happens in His 
Garden of Trillions. 

Only why—why, Celia asked and asked her- 
self in the tortured months that followed, need 
it have been their garden? Their baby? The 
bitter irony of that—their garden, where a 
shrine was up to beauty. 

It was Howard’s repeated requests for photo- 
graphs that most of all appalled Celia. And 
there seemed no way she could lash herself to 
the point of screwing up the courage to write 
him the truth. 

Such truths can wait. 

This grotesque little flower on its broken 
stalk that God had seen fit to cast into their 
garden was something she presently began to 
hold herself personally to account for. If 
Howard had chosen another mother for his 
child, this might not have happened. If 
she had not thrust herself before his notice! 

Hypothetical imaginings that crucified her 

Two or three times a week, every time a boat 
was in, Pekoe, who had learned to nuzzle open 
the mail-box, now carried her in a letter. News 
of their child. What were her tricks? Was 
there a little fleck of topaz in her eyes? Agate- 
colored eyes sometimes had it. Howard was 
like a boy with his cap in the air. 

_ Then Celia hit upon a ruse. However the 
sight of Celia’s daughter awake might torment 
and wring the heart out of her, in sleep. she 
seemed as lovely as the child of Howard would 
need to be. 

In sleep, the long, thin, nervous limbs re- 
laxed and lay easy in their curves. The little 
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~ One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
\ ing publishers. 

] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
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Dept. 45 Springfield, Mass. 
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{e227 Wanted in Hotels 


$175 to $450 a month 
Nationwide demand for Bookkeepers, Auditors, 





Cashiers, Accountants, Paymasters. rough our 
simplified home-study plan we train you to special- 
ize in hotel accounting, and put you in touch with 
high-salaried positions. 


Write for Free Booklet 
5 LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Suite AO-203 Washington, D.C. 
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IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with 
falling hair, dandruff or itching 
scalp, send a sample of your hair 
4 (ordinary combings will do) to Pro- 
Pres. Roosevelt fessor Maurice Scholder for FREE 
One of Prof. test. You may also add any details 
Scholder’s many which you think will help Professor 
famous patients Scholder with your case. He will 
then send you a personal report with recommenda- 
tions for your individual case. There is no charge 
for this analysis. It places you under no obligation 
whatever. Thousands of men and women have 
been cured of scalp ailments and baldness by fol- 
lowing the advice of this famous specialist. 
FREE ANALYSIS COUPON: 
Mail today, enclosing samples of your hair to 
PROFESSOR MAURICE SCHOLDER, D.G. 
The Professor Scholder Institute, Inc. 
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Evening 
with his 
Buescher 


IT’S just a step from the wall- 
flower’s corner to the center of 
popularity ring. Don’t let the 
other fellows capture all the good 
times, and the smiles of those 
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Be the whole show with your 


BUESCHEZ 
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Thisisthe one instrument you know you 
can learn to play. If you can whistle a 
tune you can’t fail with a Buescher. You 
can learn to play quickly, with compar- 
atively little effort. 


Join the Home Town Band 


With the aid of the 3 lessons given on request 
with each new Buescher, many learn scales first 
hour and play tunes first week. You can teach 
yourself, and in 90 days join the Band, or play 
with an orchestra, at good pay. 


Only Buescher Assures Success 
But only with a Buescher is this rapid progress 
assured. You don’t have to fuss and favor for 
certain notes. Just open the key and blow nor- 
mally. Every tone full, clear and true. 

Six Days’ Trial. Easy Terms 

Take any Buescher Instrument home for 6 days’ 
trial. If you like it, pay a little each month. Send 
coupon for beautiful catalog and details of this 
liberal plan. There will never be a better time 
to start. Write today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
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CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal’ weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
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BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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face with the troubled, flickering lids was at 
rest, and with the tan hair throwing it into 
shadows, she was any normal little girl, The 
long, shooting arms seemed to draw in and nest 
against the small bosom. In sleep, Celia’s 
daughter, wild to the touch when awake, would 
allow her to lift one of the hands and draw it 
softly along her cheek. 

It was then, seated beside the crib, which 
had a high screen barricade around it, that 
Celia wrote to Howard, describing their 
daughter. Sweet Innocence. Dear Delight. 
Flower-breath. Hyacinth. 

It was in response to this last that Howard 
cabled when the child was four weeks old. 

“Dearest letter to hand. Let us christen her 
Hyacinth.” 

For two hours after this message had reached 
her, Celia sat beside her sleeping child, afraid to 
stir, for fear she might yield to a dreadful im- 
pulse to laugh. 

Christen her Hyacinth! 


One lie begets another. It became easier 
after a time to write to Howard. The requests 
for the photographs were sidestepped by the 
difficulties of getting to town, now that the 
first snows were flying. One week, baby’s 
weight did show a two-pound increase. There 
was news! Celia’s pen dug into her paper, and 
because the lie had become easier now, Celia 
made the two pounds three. 

Once Howard sent her a cycle of four short 
poems he had written. They were imagist in 
form and in manner. ‘One,” ‘Two,’ -““Three” 
and “Four” he called them separately, and 
bound them together, and hand-illuminated 
the word “Hyacinth” on the parchment cover. 
They were four short, sweet, passionate pleas 
for the beauty of mind of his daughter. The 
beauty of her heart, the beauty of her spirit, 
and the beauty of her flesh. 

When Celia read them, she cried with dry 
eyes, and all that day let her little girl rain the 
blows she delighted in hard upon her clogged 
bosom, which felt as if she had swallowed a 
wish-bone that had turned and got stuck 
there. 

Due to Celia’s insistence that he make the 
best of his opportunity, Howard prolonged his 
stay for two and then for three months beyond 
the time agreed upon. 

And then one morning, even while a letter 
was lying on Celia’s table waiting to be mailed 
to Howard, urging him to round out his ten- 
months’ sojourn into the year, a cablegram 
from Bombay was relayed to her by telephone, 
announcing that Howard was that day taking 
ship for home. 

Such a spurt of terror shot through Celia 
that when she hung up the receiver she began 
walking rapidly about the room, picking up 
objects at random and replacing them again 
without any awareness of what she was doing. 
Her child lay in its crib in one of the beatific 
attitudes that in sleep made it seem lovely, the 
head sort of tucked down toward the breast 
and one arm, which in action was too long and 
bony and predatory, wreathed around its little 
neck. 

Before the sleeping child Celia dropped down, 
beside herself with the imminence of tragedy 
that was lowering about the head of the pas- 
senger from Bombay, who was probably at 
that moment shipping for home. Celia caught 
up her daughter frenziedly, invoking miracle in 
short, sharp cries. 

“Be beautiful for him when he comes, little 
Hyacinth. Try to get beautiful. God, you 
make her beautiful for him. Make her little 
hands sweet hands, that don’t dig and claw. 
Her little legs lovely legs, that don’t shinny 
and climb. My little girl. My poor little girl. 
My sweet little, poor little baby. That’s right. 
Beat Mother. Scratch Mother. Claw her. 
Forgive her. Oh, my baby. Forgive Mother 
and get beautiful—for him. Never beat at 
him. Never claw him. Never let him see you 
climb or clutch—the way you do. Get beauti- 
ful, my darling.” 

Even Pekoe slunk away with his tail down 
before that. It was emotion, too naked. Too 


private. Celia, through her child, invoking 
God to lift his blight. 

And now, in addition to the terror, there was 
remorse. In thus shielding Howard, she was 
about to flagellate him twice. If she had 
struck quick and sure, the very day the nurse 
had tried to be merciful to her, the blow -f 
their catastrophe would have fallen by cable- 
gram, and then the structure of his happiness 
would not have gone on mounting to the 
deceits she had kept piling upon him. 

' The child that Celia had presented in word- 
pictures to Howard was the sweet and normal 


little one that Hyacinth, in sleep, could seem to: 


be. That Hyacinth, awake, danced through 
the pages of the letters that Howard kept 
bound together by a rubber band in the top 
tray of his traveling bag. A gray-eyed young- 
ster with flecks of topaz to them and tan hair 
and dimpled hands. 

Actually, the hands of Celia’s baby were a 
constant terror to her. The fingers were so 
long and quick to grasp. No vase, no toy 
seemed immune to her destructibility. 

- All the transgressions of those agile, almost 
prehensile little fingers notwithstanding, Celia 
kept them covered with her fierce, indulgent 
kisses. Her sense that the guilt lay on her 
grew as the child grew. 

Meanwhile the days passed, and on the seas 
a ship was carrying home a poet who had 
written his first short cycle of four songs under 
the spell of a moon-drenched tea-garden in 
Sephinguri, and addressed them to his daugh- 
ter, Hyacinth. 

The altruistic hedonism of his later work had 
not manifested itself at this time, nor the sense 
of sweeping antiquity of Eastern culture that 
was to saturate his subsequent writing with 
the flavor of Oriental tradition. 

There were more sheafs of just short, fragile 
and elusive bits of lyrical writing addressed to 
his daughter, scattered in among his collars 
and cuffs. 

To Hyacinth. 


The day before the return of the year-gone 
traveler, blessedly, out of the chaos and 
the dread, there came to Celia the relief of 
decision. 

Her house was in order. The little glorified 
barn was.a home now, set in completion among 
the pear and peach and apple trees. White 
curtains with fluted ruffles were looped back 
from every window. There was a tiny break- 
fast-alcove, built on by Celia, and yellow- 
painted furniture, the color of sunlight, built 
and painted by Celia, and in her and Howard’s 
room, a new chifferobe, with sliding drawers 
for shirts and the full length to hang five 
suits of men’s clothing, built and stained by 
Celia. 

The home to which Howard was returning 
still lacked the modern conveniences of electric 
light and water, but there was a contraption, 
built and painted by Celia, in an old spring- 
house, that she painted mauve with the same 
green trim of the main building. It was now 
Howard’s shower-bath. A barrel, mounted on 
davits and enameled white, swung from the 
ceiling. A cord dangled, which you yanked 
after you had stepped on a sheet of tin below 
it, and a shower of spring-water came down in 
fine, biting needles. 

The carpet of portulaca was blooming in 
full-blown stars in between the flagstones as 
the day approached that Howard was to come 
home and the last surprise touches in the form 
of a white picket fence enclosing the kitchen- 
garden, and a brass griffin of a knocker on the 
front door had been completed. 

It was this sense of her house in order that 
seemed to give Celia the power to corral her 
wits to order. 

After all, what she had done, she had com- 
mitted in the name of a compassion for Howard 
that was as wide as her love for him. If she had 
erred, she had erred in the name of both of 
those. What mattered it that for months her 
heart had hung in her body like a sack of meal 


and that terror and an unreasoning self-blame_ 


and sickness-of-soul had lived with her all 
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BIG GATES 


OMETHING over a million people surge through 
the big gates of the nineteen great stadiums in the 
United States to see collegiate football. 





The pick of America are there . . . dynamic, pros- 
perous, sports-loving. 

Think of the spending power of that happy, well- 
dressed, well-fed, comfort-wise throng . . . surging 
through the big gates. 

And yet a half million more than all these put together 
pass through the Cosmopo iran gate every month of 
the year! 


Think of the spending power of the 1,600,000 Cosmo- 
POLITAN readers. 








These people have money and spend money. Whether it 
is a motor car or a magazine, they will have only the 
best. 


Over 90% of them live in the urban areas where 80% of 
all buying and selling are done. 








Nowhere else in the world can an advertiser with a 
worth-while product find so great an audience of po- 
tential buyers gathered together. 
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OUR dentist is familiar with the 
action of various dentifrices upon 
the teeth and gums. He knows the 
requirements in your individual case. 
He is the only one competent to tell 
you which dentifrice is best suited to 
your needs. So ask him—then fol- 
low his advice faithfully. 

If he tells you to use Pyrozide 
Powder, there is a good reason for 
it. He knows that your mouth re- 
quires the more effective cleansing 
power of this sterilized powder. 


PYROZIDE 


POWDER 
STERILIZED DENTIFRICE 


CONTAINS White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Precipitated Chalk, 
Dentinol and other medicinal agents. 
It is effective for 
mouths requiring 
a high degree of 
cleanliness. Its value 
has been demon- 
strated tothe dental 
profession by la- 
boratory and clin- 
ical work since 1906. 
ECONOMICAL — the 
dollar package contains 


six months’ supply. At 
all drug stores. 


TrEwRING IN ONE MONTH 
By Prof. Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS. 


RA ILLER INSTITUT E 
OF SHORTHAND 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 
Phone Wisconsin 9330 m3 


Now Youth 
Can Be Yours 


Practice this simple preventive measure 
and you'll look and feel younger —much 
younger than your years. Take Dr.Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets, nightly. Better than calomel. 
They cleanse the system, banish constipa- 
tien, tone up sluggish liver, renew energy, 
give cheeks color. Made of vegetable ingre- 
dients mixed with olive oil. Know them by 
their olive color. Safe, non-habit-forming, 
effective. Used for 20 years. Capture youth. 
Get Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets from your 
druggist—today. 15c, 30c and 60c. 
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| through the days of dread against this return. | 


Her hour had come now. 


} orchard; an orchard that was spread for 


# | Howard’s return like a skirt-dance in spring. 


Howard must face the blight within the 
| orchard as she had been forced to face it. The 
| blighted little ITyacinth was there to love. 
| Perhaps God, Whose wisdom seemed terribly 
to pass her understanding when she gazed 
sometimes at her little girl, would let there be 
|another .. . 
| And yet in her heart was the unnamable 
| fear. She had seen Howard’s face once when 
| a boy in the shipping-room of the Alpha Com- 
| pany had come back to work after a siege 
| of smallpox. It had been before they were 
| married and that evening, when they walked 


She must meet it. | 
= | God had seen fit to blight this house in an 


| 





| in the park, he had kept rubbing his eyes as if | 


to erase the vision of that pockmarked flesh 
from against his eyelids and yet could not seem 
to stop pitying or talking about it. : 

The memory of his face that evening hung in 

| Celia’s mind. 

| He had written her from Calcutta of the 
beggars who display their sores along the 
Indian roadsides. ‘Celia dear, it is not that I 
would turn my face from these wretches, it is 
just that the sight of them arouses in me a 
s.ckness that threatens to overwhclm even my 
compassion . . .” 

That letter had marked the beginning of her 
letters to him, urging, urging him to remain 
away as long as his firm could use him there. 

She had never dared to look beyond that 

'time. And now that time was here. There was 
no way out. She knew it quite simply now. 
What hours upon end, what days, what months 
of anguish it would have spared her to have 
realized it thus simply before. 

She would go to town to meet Howard’s 
ship at the pier. And on the way home, in the 
train perhaps, there was this she could do for 
him to spare him some of the additional shock 
her cowardice was to let him in for. 

Tell him in dear, gentle words; all the com- 
passionate, pity-full words she could muster— 
prepare him—oh so gently—as gently as she 
would teach him to bear the pain. . . 

| After that? Well? Well? After that? 
After that, God, help him not to hate me—and 

| 1t. 


She was glad that the day came clear. It 
made the not-so-simple matter of leaving home 
for the few hours a little simpler. 

She had done it before. Once, after three 
nights of physical anguish, for a much-needed 
trip to the dentist, and once to attend the wed- 
ding of the attendant at the riding-academy, 
who had taken care of Pckoe in his kennel days 

| and who had stood up with them at their own 
| wedding. 
| It had meant leaving the child, but the reci- 
procation was a duty she felt incumbent upon 
her, and with her own hands Celia had built 
the steep sides to the crib that were three times 
the height of Hyacinth and enclosed her like 
a stockade. 

And then there was Pekoe. That said it all. 
Planted about the orchard in mauve-colored 
signs, lettered in green and stuck on pointed 
sticks into the ground were conspicuous warn- 
ings: “Beware of the Dog.” 

He had placed the stamp of security upon 
all the long months of isolation. A cat-step 
| at night and up went his ears that were as slim 
|and as pointed as a deer’s. A man walking 
along in a lower road one-half mile distant, and 
a growl sprang to his throat. 

“Down, Pekoe!”’ was a command from Celia 
that he obeyed with regimental precision but 
with his entire body quivering with restraint. 
In the months of the solitude she shared with 
him, it had come to be her habit to address him 
in exactly the colloquial fashion of one person 
to another. ‘Down, Pekoe.” Or: “Why, 
silly, that’s only the butcher-boy. Let him 
come.” 

So now: 

“Pekoe, I am going to town to meet your 








master.” She could have sworn he understood! 








Silk Stockings 

Have stockings in the very newest 
shades; your old or faded stockings 
given any tint in the rainbow in five 
minutes; with fifteen cents’ worth of 
Diamond Dyes! But use dyes, not 
synthetic tints. And be sure they’re 
true dyes. 

Try a pair tonight! Use Diamond 
Dyes, and no one will dream they 
were tinted at home. And you can do 
real dyeing with just as perfect resuits, 
if you will just use the true Diamond 
Dycs. 

FREE: Why not ask your druggist for 
the very useful Diamond Dye Cyclo- 


pedia? Valuable suggestions, easy 
directions, and _ piece-goods sample 
colors. Or write for free copy of 


Color Crait, a big illustrated book sent 
postpaid—address DIAMOND DYES, 
Dept. M13, Burlington, Vt. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boil toDYVE 
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DOES 


YOUR CHURCH 
NEED MONEY? 


Have you a College Pledge to 
meet—or do you wish to raise 
funds for Club Expenses? 


If you are interested in ways of earning 
money to further some charitable enter- 
prise, to cancel a church debt, or to use 
for needed repairs, we can offer you 
a method that is dignified, congenial, and 
highly remunerative. 


Anyone can do the work. You need 
no experience and there is no initial 
expense. We send you all you require 
and cooperate with you in every way. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below for 
details, but do not delay for the best 
opportunities of the year are awaiting you. 





Woman’s Gopesteniey League, Room 815 
International Magazine Co., Inc. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please let me know your money-making plan without 
obligation to me. 
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“You and Hyacinth will be alone in the house ! 


for four hours. Take good care, Pekoe.” 

Yes, he said to her with his manner, standing 
square and planted beside her, his fanaticaliy 
eager eyes at attention and his excitement 2: 
the tidings animating his entire body. 

“And don’t go near the dinner-table, Pekoe 
Or disturb the flowers or the china. or let 
Hyacinth out of her crib. It’s party- -night, 
Pekoe. Your master is coming home.” 

He understood, all right, and placed nis two 
great paws against her bosom and tried to kiss 
aer face with the intensity of his understanding. 

“Good dog. Be good to baby, Pekoe, and 
play nicely with her when she wakes. She will 
need no food until I return.” 

For answer, he trotted to the crib and stood 
there with the down-tail of obedience. 

“And don’t muss her up, Pekoe. Baby has 
got on her best dress. Her—father is coming 
home.” 

It was the first time she had ever referred to 
Howard that way. This time Pekoe let out 
a yelp, and leaped again with his heavy paws 
that he could manipulate so gently, flat 
against her chest. 

Even after she was «uc of the door and was | 
hurrying along the portulaca-studded flag- 
stones, he watched her go, with his paws up | 
against the window-pane and his tail wagging 
frantically. | 

She was amazed at her own matter-of-fact- | 
ness, The quietness at her heart, where she | 
had feared palpitation might suffocate her, as | 
this hour of her supreme trial approached. | 

“Don’t let anyone near the place, Pekoe,” 
she said, after she had performed the dozen- | 
and-one chores of leaving the place safe for | 
them, and locked the door and gone down the 
walk, turning back to smile at the dog, where | 
she knew he would be standing, with his front 
paws against the window and his tail wagging 
its terriuc good-will. 

“Dear God—help me——” 


The man at work in the truck-farmer’s field, 
three-quarters of a mile away, was never quite 
clear as to how long he had been vaguely con- 
scious of a faint, singed odor across the sunny 
forenoon, before he began to sniff and swing 
a gaze across the landscape. 

It was manifest then that a curl of blue 
smoke was issuing from the second story of the 
mauve-and-green house on the top of the slope 
of the orchard. 

The farm-hand, leaning on his hoe, watched 
it for a few moments and then, when it did not 
seem to grow in volume, concluded it must be 
from the natural outlet of a chimney, and re- 
turned to hacking at the soil about some hills 
of potatoes. 

It must have been ten or fifteen minutes 
later that again he was smitten with the 
scorched smell in the air. This time, newly 
aware that the clear morning was a bit bluish 
by now, he moved along in the direction of the | 
house, sniffing. 

That was not smoke from a chimney or an 
outlet! He could see it now as, approaching 
more closely, his eyes became accustomed to 
pressing their gaze into the sun-glittering dis- 
tance. That was a steady stream of smoke 
issuing from a second-story window which was 
lowered about two inches from the top. 

Something must be burning in that house! 

“Hey!” shouted the farm-hand, and began 
to run toward it, wanting from his distance to 
attract the attention of someone who might be 
in the orchard. “Hey!” 

There was, of course, no response except the 
muffled barking of a dog and by the time he 
reached the little picket gate that had a mauve- 
and-green mail-box mounted on its post, it was 
clear to him that something which had not 
yet burst into flame was smoldering in the | 
house. 

Later, he insisted that he saw a rag of | 
flame shoot from the eet opening of the 
window. 

In this he must have enn wrong. By a de- 
vice that was never to be known, the child of 
Celia and Howard had in some way, with her 
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this Easy 


Night and morning for the next few ty pour a 
little liquid D. D. D. on your scalp. Rub it in 
thoroughly. Note the clean, refreshing odor of 
this antiseptic. It’s soothing, healing elements | 
penetrate the scalp—and drive away dandruff and 
other scalp irritations. Stops itching instantly. 
by ~ and stainless — dries up almost immediately. 

60¢ bottle will prove the merit of D. D. D.—or 
your money back. At all drug stores. } 


D.D.D. 2si#sis8 
WHOOPING 
COUGH 


| 
. . . 
Quick, Soothing Relief 
AGICALLY that terrifying‘whooping’ ‘dies away. | 
Phlegm loosens; coughing and strangling ceases. | 
Free, natural breathing resumes and the painful irrita- | 
tion of throat and bronchial tubes is alleviated. All | 
this is accomplished quickly by the time- ‘tried and 
proven Vapo-Cresolene. W. hooping cough is danger- 
ous. Don’t be unprepared. Write for the new booklet, 
“Free Breathing’, which explains the wonderful re- 
sults of the healing Cresolene va- 
pors in relieving whooping coug 
asthma, head colds, night cou hs, 
bronchitis and laryngitis. Comalate 
outfit sold by good druggists every- 
where for $1.75. If you fail to get 
the genuine easily, teil us when 
writing for booklet. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., Dept. 412, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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| experiences. Many earn 
' lications buying stories today! Write for FREE BOOK, “The Art of 










/ Ga ~ SHORT STORIES 

‘ Jaek London said: “As a veteran in 
the Short Story Game I feel justified 
in giving my judgment that your 
simple, direct, straight-from-the- 
ee method of presenting the 

rourse is excelle ntly comprehensive 
and ence 
ot 
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With our untimited pers int ce and sales 

service, you, tod, can learn to is the stories of your es and 
10,000 yearly. Over 25,000 pub- 
Sort Writing’’ and details of our special offer. Also our special course in 


ht Noobligation! 4oOSIER INSTITUTE 
Short Story Dept., 120-C, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


TRUMP! 


Bridge Table Covers | 


Smart, excellent 
gifts and prizes. 
Corner elastics keep 
the perfect playing sur- 
“ebace absolutely smooth. 
Trump”’ Covers, made of highest 
quality rayon (washable), fit any 
bridge table; their bright, cheery col- 
with contrasting borders woven in and 
pn Binet, Suit symbols, add zest to any 
party; their surprisingly low cost makes them 
Bey ere popular. Colors in harmony with 
the decorations of your home. 

























Each, id. 
| Price $2.00 Beart ieoned. 


Order your favorite colors by number 


ARPES ELE EERE RRR R RRR eee ee se 8 


1. Sand with peach peter 8. Piping Rock gray and red 
2. Silver-gray and red 9. Canton biue and go! Be 
3. Black and red 10. Watermelon and 
4. Hydrangea pine. an nad pete 11. Lido sand and nav; 
5. Grass green - Golden poppy and i. 
6. Orchid and old ria . Silver gray and blue 
7. Old rose and wine is . Cinnamon pink and blue 
Deal **Trumps’’ liberally for Christmas 
YOMANCO PRODUCTION Co. 
Dept. 106 115 Worth Street, New York 












ALL the gifts under the Christmas tree, 
O’' none will mect with greater enthusiasm 
than a weal Meter automatic bathroom 
seale. It’s a Christmas present that the entire 
family will appreciate for years. 
With it, father will keep his weight right, and 
mother will safeguard the children’s health. 
With it and the accompanying Weight Control 
Course, the over or underweight member of the 
family can quickly, easily, a take off or put 
on weight. Besides, a Health-O-Meter gives 
such an ultra-modern touch to a bathroom! 


Your Hardware, Department, 
Physicians’ “Supply or Drug 
Store can furnish a Health-O- 
Meter with Christmas wrap- 
pings. Write for literature 
describing the many benefits 
given by this ideal Christ- 
mas gift. 


utomatic: he ttaen 









f Continental Scale Works, Dept. 36-M 

i 5703 So. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: Send me literature about Health-O-Meter. 
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—to clear and soften your skin 
as jar creams never have! 


A truly unique creme—rose pink and almond scented. Contains 
imported cos:netic oils; also, beautifiers not obtainable in jar 
creams. Concentrated, then compressed into a dainty cake. 
Melts on skin as you softly smooth it on from pretty oval con- 
tainer, Cleanses, clears, whitens and softens skin—reduces pores, 
feeds tissues, witheut growing hair. A marvelous powder base, 
blends powder and rouge perfectly, prevents spottiness. Guarantesd 
safe, pure. All stares. New oval container or original cake form, 60c. 


Send for the charm‘ng 
little packet of SEM- 
PRAY beautifiers con- 
taining seven-day supply 
of SEM-PRA creme, 
generous .rial packageof | 
SEM-PRAY Powder and 
liberal supply of SEM- 
PRAY Rouge. Just clip 
| and mail coupon below. 


Seu “Pray 


Mme. La Nore, SEM-PRAY Salons, Dept. 6i9 

Grand Rapids, "Michigan. 

Please send the generous 7-day trial packet of SEM-PRAY Com- 
pressed Creme, SEM-PRAY Face Powder and SEM-PRAY Rouge. 
I enclose ten cents for packing and mailing. 
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FREE 
Packet of 
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Beautifiers 
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clutching -little prehensile hands, obtained a 
match or matches, and a slow smoldering in 
the mattress of her crib was what was causing 
the curly blue blaze. The theory had to remain 
that the little one had at some previous time 
secreted the matches in the creases of the 
mattress, so careful had Celia been to remove 
any possibility of her laying hands on anything 
that might have awakened her ready impulse 
for destruction. 

At this stage of the slow smoldering of the 
hair of the mattress, it would have been a sim- 
| ple enough matter for the farm-hand to force 
;entrance into the house and into the room 
where Hyacinth sat within the four high walls 
of her crib, playing with the wreaths of flame- 
less smoke. 

One blow against the front door, in fact, 
after he had run about the house trying knobs 
and windows and attempting to shout above 
the violent barking of Pekoe, was enough to 
crash in the panel, which he accomplished by 
swinging his hoe above his head and hurling. 
| It was through that crashed-in panel, how- 
| ever, that the head of Pekoe, with two blazing 
| copper suns for eyes, leaped into the splintered 

aperture, his wide shoulders straining to force 
through the opening, his fanged jaws dripping. 

A wolfhound, outraged, enraged. Pekoe de- 
| fending his charge against the intruder. 
| Be it said for the farm-hand that he gave 
| fight. While scarcely possible, it was not at all 
}improbable that the dog could have forced 

through that opening. But for a full five 

minutes the excluded man and the imprisoned 
| dog battled through the narrow aperture, the 
farm-hand aiming with his hoe at the head of 
| Pekoe, the dog hurling his shoulders in frenzy 
| against the door, that gave more resistance 
| from the inside where the frame lent additional 
| support. 
| Once the hoe landed, gashing Pekoe across 
| the head so that a trickle of blood flowed down 
over his blazing eyes, which he never batted as 
he bled. Once a great fang caught in the shoul- 
der of the farm-hand, ripping open his shirt 
| from the shoulder but not breaking the flesh. 
| But that act enraged both the man and the 
dog and there ensued through the shattered 
panel, yapping, snarling, shouting warfare and 
the foam-flecked darting of the head of Pekoe, 
who would have torn the intruder limb from 
limb sooner than let him enter. And in return, 
|the raining blows of the farm-hand beating 
| against the head of the wolfhound as he held 
his ground. 

Meanwhile pufis of smoke were drifting down 
the hallway from up-stairs and floating out 

through the hole in the door panel, blinding 
| the man and the dog. 

Finally, when the smoke began to billow, 
the farm-hand, with his hoe, ran shouting 
down the slope of the orchard, calling for help, 
shouting “Fire!” and waving his arms with the 
implement. 





It was probably at this precisé moment that 
Celia and Howard were on the last few mo- 
ments’ lap of their hour’s ride from town. 

She had been kissed with the lips of a lover 
there at the pier. A long, precious kiss that 
had been bestowed unashamedly in the bustle 
of the docks, and that had soaked down into 
her heart. Her face had been held in the 
tight vise of hands that thrilled her,’so that he 
might drink and drink with thirsty eyes from 
the clear wells of eyes that were dear and brown 
to him. 

All the way home, with an irresistible boy- 
ishness that made her heart ache and break for 
him, he was at the straps of his bag, unearth- 
ing the gifts he had come bearing. The fan of 
sandalwood and ivory had been pressed into 
her hands and kissed there. There in the 
| Pseudo- privacy of the last seat of the com- 

| muters’ train, he had wound a cloth-of-solid- 
gold sari about her shoulders and kissed her 
again. Fourteen ivory elephants walking 
| across an arch of ebony he had brought her 
| from the Sudan. For luck! (‘Fourteen kisses 


| for that, Sweetheart.’’) 











No Indigestion! 


He used to suffer after eating—but no 


more! He carries instantaneous relief 
in his pocket. Hearty eaters —hard 
smokers—high livers—find Stuart’s a 
boon and blessing! 

Why have a sour stomach—or risk a 
bad breath? One or two tablets, and 
vour stomach has the alkaline it needs 
for serene digestion. And you haven’t 
burned your stomach with soda; only 
soothing things like magnesia and calcium 
carbonate are used in Stuart's. 

Wherever you find a drugstore, you'll 
find Stuart’s. The handy pocket size 25c, 
Large size is 60cts. ; or family size, $1.20. 
Pocket box (enough for the one-week 
test) will be mailed complimentary, if 
you write the Stuart Co., Dept. 1021, 
‘STUART'S 
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TABLETS 


Boys & Earn Xmas Money 
Write. for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When — eg us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just F 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 125- “C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do You Want More Money 
for Holiday Spending? 


Even the busiest of you may 
join our Rainbow Club and add 
materially to your incomes with- 
out neglecting other duties. All 
girls and women are welcome. 


Don’t worry about expenses but 
write to Helen Willard this very 
day to learn how you too may 
profit by our opportunities to 
earn extra money and share in 
our pretty gifts. 








===:Mail C 
Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Club, 











Good 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please let me know without obligation to me how I 
yay earn extra money in spare time through your 
Rainbow Club. 





| “Da-" ng, rot havo!” 
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Also ten yards of Bengal cloth, woven of silk 
and hair, said to have been worn by a satrap 
of ancient Persia. Batik and bangles from 
Bombay and a pearl-crusted brooch, that had 
been worn as a turban jewel by a minor 
maharaja. 

And for his child! “Gift of a father to his 
daughter whom he has never seen,” said 
Howard with mock grandeur as he browsed 
frantically in his bag while the train jogged 
along. 

UNot now, Howard. There is something I 
must 

“Here it is!” he cried, and opened a box of 





carved sandalwood that breathed scent as he | 


raised the lid. 

Ab-h. 

“Gift of a poet to his daughter whom he has 
never seen,’”’ he might have said. 

It was a necklet of flecks of Oriental topaz 
and amethyst, each bit of jewel separated by 
a gleam of pearl. 

“Some day we'll have her portrait painted in 
this, to make up for the photographs you 
wouldn’t send me. ‘Study of Hyacinth in a 
Topaz and Amethyst Necklace,’ ” he cried in 
his irrepressible boyishness, and kissed his 
words, there in the car, in a necklace across 
Celia’s throat. 

Small wonder that when the train drew in 
and they bundled off it, foreign-marked bag- 
gage and all, Celia still had not found the words 
with which to tell him. 

“God will tell me how,” she kept crying to 
herself as her terror began to wave before her 
and they started for their walk home. “God 
will tell me how—perhaps outside on the steps 
—before we go in. If we sit there and I hold 
him tightly—in my arms—as I tell him, per- 
haps there—at our threshold will be the 
places.” 


At their threshold of a battered mauve door 
with a panel crashed out of it, the farm-hand 
and two additional day-laborers whom he had 
picked up along the road were still aiming for a 
foam-flecked, blood-blinded, sweat-drenched 
head of a dog as it lunged and tore at them 
through the too-small aperture. One blow of a 
rake had snagged the flesh over Pekoe’s eye 
horribly, but the house was still unpene- 
trated. 

The smoke was curling, blacker now, from 
the two inches of window that was lowered 
from the top and Pekoe’s head was wreathed 
in it as it poured down the _ladder-like 
stairs. 

There was no clarity to events after that. 
The battered, exhausted dog took his thun- 
dered orders to lie down, even while his out- 
raged body scarcely could control the impulse 
to spring, while the intruders with hoe 
and rake dashed up the stairs, and after 
them the lightning-flash figures of Celia and 
Howard. 

The cruel restraining order that kept him 
from battering and ramming a welcome against 
this beloved returning master! 

Chaotic, cruel confusion and the pain and 
the wetness of his split head and the thicken- 
ing haze which gripped the throat. 

“Down, Pekoe!” and down he remained. 

There had not been one lick of flame. Only 
a slow smoke off the dry and moldering hair of 
the crib mattress, that somehow little predatory 
hands had managed to set match to. 

Hyacinth lay near the blackening spot on 
the mattress that presently, unless beaten out, 
would burst into flame, but as if she had fallen 
asleep there. In the one attitude, in fact, that 
gave her beauty. Her head tucked downward, 
her arm wreathed high, and her lids softly low 
over unflickering eyes. 

Apparently she had breathed in the smoke 
that finally suffocated her, without a struggle. 
Had dropped off to death, as it were, as she 
might have dropped off to sleep. 

“She was too beautiful for life,” said Howard, 
a3 again and again he looked at her in this 
strange loveliness of her little death. “God 
~ have got sorry, Celia, and wanted her 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“You always want to leave’ 


the facts and simple directions you 
must have. I+ was written for women 
by a woman physician. Mail the 
coupon today. 


FAMILIAR, pathetic figure—the 
d \ wife who jalways gets tired and 
leaves the party before anyone else. 


So often it is her own fault, 


No woman who has a normal foun- 
dation of good health can be forgiven 
for failing to “stay young with her 
husband.” 


Science offers a simple protection 
for her health and youthfulness— 
sane habits of living, sane habits of 
diet and the proper practice of fem- 
inine hygiene. 


But bé sure you get the facts about 
feminine hygiene. Send for the free 
booklet offered below. 


It contains 
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Disinfectant 





? 


Fads in personal antiseptics come 
and go but the number of women 
who use “Lysol” Disinfectant is in- 
creasing at a greater rate today than 
ever before! 

Don’t experiment—make no mis- 
takes—only a poison can kill germs. 
Send for our booklet now. 


But in the meantime be safe, be 
sure. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant today. Complete directions 
with every bottle. 

Made by Lysot, Incorporated, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 
tributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Dis- 
tributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1927 











“‘Lysol!’’ Disinfectant is sold 
only in the brown bottle 





packed in the yellow carton. 
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LEHN & FINK, IncorporateD, Sole distributors 


Dept. 97 Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 


“ The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Genuine Diamonds Guarantee 
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Solid 14-k white go ae. 
jewels. $27.50. $2.75 down 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Goods sent 
for your examination on reques Credit terms! 
Pay. one tenth down: balance weekly, semi-monthly. 
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or monthly at your convenience. 
delivered on first payment. 
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The Last Voyage 
of Odysseus 


(Continued from page 35) 


discuss it.” He began to laugh, a dry, not 
very pleasant laugh. 

““You’re amused, are you?”’ 

“When I was a young man,” he said, “I 
overheard two old people remembering their 
love-affairs. It was indecent.” 


She left him to his hoe and his dirty cloak. | 


Later in the afternoon Penelope sent for her. 
The queen was in her weaving room. When 
Eurycleia came in, she was holding up the 
completed shroud to measure the length and 
fulness. 

“T want the house cleaned,’’ said Penelope. 
“Tell the women to get out the mops, and be- 
gin the first thing in the morning.” 

“Tt’s no use cleaning the house while the 
suitors are here.” 

“They’re leaving in a few days, 
ope. ‘I’m going to be married.” 

“That’s different, of course,” said Eurycleia. 

“Yes, I see no point in waiting longer.” 

“Amphinomus?”’ 

“Yes. If I must listen to a man talk, I'll 
choose one who knows how. My late husband 
had no sense of high lights. The way he would 
spin out the trivial!” 

“When he comes back,” said Eurycleia, 

“you may find him more discriminating.” 

“He won’t come.’ 

Eurycleia was silent. 

“Tf you intend to criticize me,’’ said Penel- 
ope, “we’d better get through with it now. 
I’ve been a faithful widow long enough.” 

“You're quite right. I shan’t criticize you, 
and I hope Odysseus won’t. Somebody in this 
house ought to dev elop independence, it 
doesn’t matter who.” 

“I’m glad you see it,” said the queen. “I 
was afraid——”’ 

“Don’t be.” 

Penelope folded up the shroud. 

“Well, that’s done,” she said. “I thought I 
ought to wait a reasonable time, for the sake 
of appearances, but I knew if he ever traveled 
he’d get into trouble.” 

“T hope so,” said Eurycleia. “TI hope he’s 
been doing what he wanted, whether it’s good 
or bad. Just as I feel about you.” 

“Then you do think my wedding a mistake?” 

“We'll find out as you go along, but it’s 
really not important. You’ve made up your 
mind. That’s the main thing.” 

Penelope looked in the mirror, and tucked 
away a gray hair. 

“Tomorrow, then, right after breakfast. 
I'll announce the engagement this evening.” 


” said Penel- 


That evening Eurycleia stole off to tell | 


Eumeus the news. In his hut she found a 
strange man, a dilapidated traveler. Eumzus 
was trying to do the honors, and at the moment 
the wayfarer was taking a bath. By the scar 
in his foot she recognized Odysseus. 

At first she thought she wouldn’t tell Pe- 
nelope. Why not see what would happen? 
Then she decided to bring on the crisis at once. 
The queen was coming away from the banquet 

hall, where she had just struck consternation | 
into all but one of the suitors, and had made 
it not entirely pleasant for him. Clearly she 
had enjoyed herself. 

“What is it now, Eurycleia?” 

“Now,” said Eurycleia, “it is your husband. 
He has returned.” 
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Penelope took the blow amazingly well. | 
She had some great qualities, after all. She! 
started up-stairs, deliberately, then turned. | 

“If my husband wishes to speak with me, | 
am in my room.” 

After he had met the suitors, and: all that, | 
he did wish to speak with her. 

“She is in her room,” said Eurycleia. 

The moment was fateful. If he had really | 
developed greatness, off the battle-field, | 
wouldn’t he tell his wife to come right 





down? . . . Well, he walked straight up the ' 
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| stair-carpet. And first he wiped his bloody 
| sandals on the mat. 

Penelope, too, understood the strategy of 
defense. She spoke first. ‘Where in the name 
of heaven have you been?” 

“At Troy,” said the hero. 

“That was over ten years ago.” 

““Yes—I’ve been trying to get home.” 

“Trying, my dear man! Who kept you 
back?” 

“Fate.” 

‘“‘What was her other name?” said his wife. 
“You haven’t changed, have you!” said he. 
“Who were all those men down-stairs?” 

“We won’t get off the subject just yet. 
Where have you been staying?” 

“It’s a long story,” he began. 

“Oh, no, I’ve guessed the gist of it. 
been 

“The last time I told my adventures,” 
said Odysseus, “it took the ‘best part of an 
afternoon and evening, and I left out a good 
deal. If you think I’m ashamed of any of it, 
you’ve guessed wrong. As soon as you’ve 
explained the goings-on in the house, I intend 
to call the servants together and give a ful! 
account of my absence. Perhaps you’d pre 
fer to make your confession public, too.” 

“T’ve none to make. There’s nq parallel 
between your conduct and mine. If you had 
come home early, I shouldn’t have been an- 
noyed by those men. They thought you were 
dead, and they wanted to marry me. There’s 
nothing to explain in that.” 

“For ten years they’ve been making an inno- 
cent but continuous offer of marriage?” 

“Tt was embarrassing, but what could I do?” 

“That’s what I’m wondering,” said her 
husband. ‘What did you do?” 

“Most of the time I wove.” 

“Did I hear correctly?” 

“T’ve been making a shroud for your father.” 

Odysseus leaned against the wall. 

“Tsn’t it a bit large?” 

“It had to be done over several times—and 
you might understand I wasn’t in a hurry to 
get it finished.” 

“My father wasn’t, either, I dave say. How 
did he like your forethought?” 

“Your absence has grieved him—he rarely 
talks. You haven’t been very considerate.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” said Odysseus. 
“But my wanderings are over now, and we'll 
start fresh. I’m glad to see you looking so well. 
When we’ve all had a chance to rest, I’ll en- 
tertain the family some evening. My adven- 
tures make quite a story.” 

“T think,” said Penelope, “we'll hear that 
romance now. It will be nearer the truth than 
if you had more time.” 

So, late as it was, they went down to the 
great hall and had the household in. Odysseus 
gave his father a front seat, and the old man 
was appreciative but sleepy. Te!emachus 
arranged the servants in the back of the room, 
till his mother told him to be quiet. Her man- 
ner of listening suggested reserve of judgment. 
Eumezus and Eurycleia had their own critical 
points of view. 

“Tl skip Troy,” 
heard about it.” 

“Tell us who was there,” 
“T can imagine the rest.” 

“Another time, my dear. I now wish to re- 
port on my private adventures.” 

There was timid applause from the back of 
theroom. Eurycleia began to be proud of him. 
“As I told the king of the Pheacians——”’ 

“King?” said Penelope. “Is that where you 
stopped?” 

“That’s one of the places. The king had 
a wife, but she knew her place. I did my talk- 
ing to him. As I said to him, we left Troy in 
good order, but somewhat elated. The first 
island we came to, my men plundered. Against 
my orders, of course. At least, I told them to 
hurry on before the natives could rally. Un- 
fortunately we delayed too long.” 

“What sort of plunder was it?” 

“Tt’s immaterial now,” . said Odysseus. 
“‘They sank with the boats later on. Of course 
I held aloof from that sort of thing myself. 


You’ve 





said Odysseus. ‘“You’ve 


said Penelope. 
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' Then we came to an island where the people 
lived on lotus fruit. Those of my men who 
tasted it forgot their homes and their wives, 
and desired nothing more than to rest there 
forever.” 

Penelope looked at him sharply. 

“T didn’t taste it myself,’’ he added. 

“Quite a number of things you didn’t do,” 
said she. 

Eurycleia began to look worried. 
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“At least I put out the Cyclops’ eye. We 
came to him next—a giant cannibal who shut 
us up in a cave and ate a few of us every day.” 

“tow did he catch you?” said Penelope. 

“He didn’t, really. We didn’t know it was | 
| a cannibal till too ate. We happened to land | 
on his island, and took him a gift of wine and 
other things, just out of courtesy, and the | 
first thing we knew, he shut the door of his | 
cave, and there we were.’ 

Ww hy didn’t you come on home? Nobody 
expected you to pay calls all along the way!”’ 

“You have to follow the custom of the 
country,” said the hero. ‘Everybody stops 
at islands over there. As I was about to tell 
you, I put the fellow’s eye out with a burnt 
stick, and when he opened the door to let the 
sheep go through, we got away.” 

Eumezus started to laugh, but remembered 
his manners. Odysseus was nettled. 

“But for a real adventure——” He was 
on the point of telling about Circe, when he 
caught the expression in his v ife’s face. “For 
a real man-sized adventure, I recommend to 
you a cave with a Cyclops in it and the door 
shut. It’s nothing to laugh at!” 

“‘Weren’t there any more islands?” 

“Several. But usually deserted. Once we 
came on a witch, rather distressing to look at.” 

Far-off memories woke in Eumeus. He 
forgot where he was. ‘When I was a boy I 
heard tales about witches. They were always 
tall, sinuous.women, and they sang well. I 
hope the enchantress you met——” 

“This one kept pigs,” said Odysseus. 

The room was silent. In his mind he went 
over his other episodes. 

“Well, that’s about all.” 

“That never took ten years,’”’ said Penel- 
ope. ‘What else have you been doing?” 
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“It’s getting late,” he said. ‘The other 
incidents are minor. The visit to the Phza- 
cians—but I told you about that.” 

“You didn’t—you barely mentioned them.” 

“And I heard ‘the Sirens—but their singing 
is overpraised.”” 

“What do they look like?” 

“They were singing from a distance—I 
didn’t stop.” 

“You wish me to believe you visited the pig- | 
| woman but passed the Sirens by?” 

“That’s about it,” said Odysseus. ‘Heaven 
strike me if I’m not telling the truth!” 





“Ten years!’ murmured the queen. “T’d 
| like to know where they went.’ 
| “J visited the other world,” said he. “That 


took a lot of time. Some interesting people 
there. One woman in particular.” He had 
their attention now, and he looked Penelope 
squarely in the face. “My mother, that is. I 
kad a long talk with her, and she told me what 
was going on in my home.” 

It was a good shot, but’ his wife kept her 
| poise. “T’m not surprised she interested you. 
| If a woman in her grave couldn’t tell a better 
story than you’ve brought home, I’d blush for 
Iny Sex. 

Then they got Laertes to bed, and shut up 

the house for the night. 

| Of course the servants discussed the scene 
| afterwards. Eurycleia was too deeply wounded 
| to say much; something in her soul had died. 
But Eumeus rambled on interminably. 

“Lotus-eaters and one-eyed giants! Not 
even the beginning of a story! Why, in my 
| father’s country the children told each other 
better yarns than that, and stuck to facts, too. 
In my country the weather used to be ideal, 
| we never heard of a hungry man, and no one 
was sick. If you grew old, you didn’t notice 
it, and no one ever died. After a hundred years 
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fell asleep. Why didn’t he visit that sort of | 
country? nd when we wanted a story— 
why, I remember one my nurse used to repeat 
about a sailor who had a magic boat you 
didn’t need oars nor sail for, and every week | 
or so, when he was so disposed, he’d step in and 
the boat would fly to a golden shore where the 
most ee queen in the world waited for | 
him, and she——” 

“The Sirens weren’t so bad,” said Eury- | 
cleia. ‘‘Do you think he told all he knew?” 

“All, and several things beside. He hasn’t 
it in him. None of the family. They’re all 
timid.” 

“T fear so, yet perhaps it’s only when they’re 
at home. I'd like to know more about the 
pig-woman.’ 

For a while she tried to persuade herself 
that her disappointment wasn’t serious. As 
the months passed and the household fell into 
its old habit, she couldn’t shut her eyes to the 
resemblance between Laertes and his son. 
Or between Telemachus and his father. The 
three sat around all day talking, usually in- 
doors, unless Penelope wanted to dust the room 
and sent them elsewhere. Yet with the evi- 
dence against her, she clung to her faith—she 
thought she detected at least a streak of the 
heroic in him, if it weren’t smothered. When 
he tired of salt pork, for example, he didn’t 
complain, like the boy and the old man— 
he’d get into a small boat, as he had done at 
Troy, and catch fish off shore. It wasn’t 
much, but she thought it a good symptom. 
She liked to watch him, a st ll shadow against 
the sunset. One evening he stopped to rest a 
moment, before climbing the steps to his 
house. It was the hour she had lived for. 

“You are tired tonight,” she said. 

“The wind was against me.” 

“Why did you fight it?” 

“Well, I wanted to get home?” 

“Why?” 

He didn’t understand. 

“Odysseus, you ought never to have come 
home. You should have seen the beautiful 
world, all the splendid men and women, the 
nymphs and the goddesses who live in the 
wide ocean, they say. We grow old fast, and 
there are so many things. But nothing here.” 

He took a family tone. “I owe something 
to Penelope. All those years——” 

“She was entertaining her lovers, if you want 
to know, and she had to swallow her disap- 
pointment when you returned. Why did you 
come? When I heard your adventures, I was 
ashamed of you. I hoped you were hiding 
part of it—but then it’s base to hide anything. 
Do you prize only your comfort?” 

“You shouldn’t say that about my wife un- 
less it’s strictly true. You’ll make trouble.” 

She laughed. 

“No trouble at all. 

He thought it over. 

“T did have adventures, but what’s the use 
of talking about them now? It wasn ’t a pig- 
woman—it was Circe. You can’t. guess how 
lovely she is. We were happy together seven 
years. And Calypso. Not so unique, but 
well enough. One year. You know, Eurycleia, 
if Penelope had been really married when I 
came home, it wouldn’t have been so bad. 
I could have gone back without saying a word.” 

“Why did you leave those two?” 

“Tt was fate. I just had to come home. In 
both cases the same thing happened—Circe 
had a dream, and Calypso afterward, that the 
gods or whoever it is decides such things, 
wanted me in Ithaca. I was sorry to leave, 
and they both wished me to stay, but it 
couldn’t be.” 

“They were tired of you,” said Eurycleia. 
“In plain words, they put you out. Good 
judgment, I say! They must have been very 
sentimental, to keep you so long.” 

“Now, see here——” 

“No,” she said, “it’s my story this time, and 
you can listen. I don’t care how well you 
fought, in a real crisis you haven’t yet learned 
to be a man. I tried to teach you while you 
were young; now I’ll give my last lesson. Is 


You’re not man enough.” 





there any food left in that boat? . . . Then 
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gone. And gone with no violent “flush: 
ing” of the system — with no injury ‘to 
the digestion—with none of the ‘un- 
pleasant after-effects that ordinary laxa- 
tives may have for you. 

This is Feen-a-mint—the answer 
of modern science to our com- 
monest physica! problem. 

Each tablet of Feen-a- 
mint consists of phe- 
nolphthalein (the 
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Se LY glowing, brightly in- 

vincible—even the rush of our 
time and space-devouring modern 
life cannot dim her tireless vitality. 
For Woman today has found a 
simple shortcut to the vibrant 
charm that is rightly hers. Feen- 
a-mint, apparently just a delicate, 
mint-flavored tablet: But read its 
own amazingly interesting story. 


* tabkclesy compound. which is the “active 


principle?) combined ‘with a delicious 
mint chewing gum. This makes possible 


‘, the advantage which experts have long 


strivenfor : thorough; mixing of a laxative 
with the mouth fluids which aid. digestion 
before it reaches. the stomach.» \ 
-The result ‘is-an intestinal stimulant 
as serenely, scientifically efficient»as @ 
white-capped trained nurse—as moder 
as the day after tomorrow: Try Feen-a+ 
mint tonight yourself. Your. favorite 
druggist has it! Health ‘Preducts 
Corporation, Newark, Ne} 
Branches in Toronto = 
London — Frankfort; 
Germany, and repré? 
sentatives in all 
principal countries. 


Yes, Grow Eyelashes 
.and Eyebrows like this 
in 30 days 


THE most marvelous discovery has been made—a 

way to make eyelashes and eyebrows actually 
grow. Now if you want long, curling, silken lashes, 
you can have them—and beautiful, wonderful eye- 
brows. 

I say to you in plain English that no matter how 
scant the eyelashes and eyebrows, I will increase 
their length and prices: in 30 day S—or not accept 
a single penny. No “ “ands,”’ or ‘“‘maybes.” It 
is new growth, Frat, tesults, or no pay. And you 
are the sole judge, 


Proved Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt 


Over ten thousand women have tried my amazing 
discovery, proved that eyes can now be fringed with 
long, curling natural lashes, and the eyebrows made 
intense, strong silken lines! Read what a few of 
themsay. I have made oath before a notary public 
that these letters are voluntary and‘genuine. From 
Mile. Hefflefinger, 240 W. ‘‘B” St., Carlisle, Pa.: 
“I certainly am delighted... I notice the greatest 
difference... people I come in contact with remark 
how long and silky my eyelashes appear.”” From 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 Westminster Ave., W. Phila., 
Pa.: “I am greatly pleased. My ey ebrows and 
- _— are beautiful now.’’ From F rances Raviart, 
. No. 2, Box 179, Jeanette, Penn.: “Your eye- 
ets and eyebrow beautifier is simply ‘marvelous. ‘e! 
From Pearl Provo, 2954 Taylor St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.:“‘I have been using your ey ebrow and 
e yelash Method. It is surely woxderful.” From 
Miss Flora J. Corriveau, 8 Pinette Ave., Biddeford, 
Me.: “I am more than pleased with your Method. 
My eyelashes are growing long and luxurious.” 


Results Noticeable in a Week 


In one week—sometimes in a day or two—you 
notice the effect. The eyelashes become more beau- 
tiful—like a silken fringe. The darling little upward 
curl shows itself. The eyebrows become sleek and 
tractable—with a noticeable appearance of growth 
and thickness.. You will have the thrill of a life- 
time—know that you can have eyelashes and eye- 
brows as beaitiful-as.any you ever saw. 
Rémember ;.. in 30 days.I guarantee results that 
will not only delight, but.amaze. Jf you are not 
absolutely and entirely satisfied, your money-will 
bereturned promptly. i mean just that—no. quibble, 
no strings. Introductory, price $1.95. Later the 
price will be regularly $ 


Grower will be sent C. O. D. or you can send 
money with order. “If. money mepese damask order 
postage will be prepaid. 


po ce seeeeeeseesesessenssy 
LUCILLE YOUNG, 
79C, Lucille Young Building, Chicago, Ill. 

-nd me your new discovery for growing eye- 
lashes and eyebrows. If not absolutely and 
entirely satisfied, I will return it within 30 days 
and you will return my money without question. 

Price C. O. D. is $1.95 plus few cents postage. 
If money sent with order price is $1.95 and post- 
age is prepaid. 

State whether money enclosed or you want 
order C. O. D.. 
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get in, row away, and never come back!” 

He was amused. “I’ll leave well enough 
alone—no more voyages for me!” 

“Get in!” she said. She meant it. 

“What for? You aren’t crazy, are you?” 

“Go back to those women of yours, or find 
other ones, or follow a new war, or drown in the 
sea. Anything, so long as you aren’t afraid!” 

“T’ll-stay at home. That takes courage, 
too.” 

“Then come with me to your wife, tell her 
what I said of her years with the suitors, tell 
her of the women you have loved, and don’t 
let her talk back!” 

“Eurycleia!” 

“T thought you wouldn’t. You have two 
other choices. Here’s the first. You get in that 
boat and row off, as I said, or I’ll tell Penelope 
about Circe and Calypso.” 

“You must be proud of yourself!” said 
Odysseus. “You pretend to be the friend of 
my childhood, for your own purposes you draw 
cut the secrets of my heart, and then you 
threaten to blab!” 

“Tt isn’t very nice of me,” she said, “and 
[ shall probably not carry out that threat. 
You have another choice.” She pulled a sharp 
knife from the folds of her cloak, and offered it 
to him. “Blood is the one thing you don’t 
fear. Kill me!” 

“Why, I’d like to know?” 

“Because you are not a man.’ 

“You're foolish! Ill never cil you, and | 
shan’t go! Now you listen to——” 

“Tn that case ” she said. 

When she pulled her poor cloak aside, her 
fingers were old and slow. He wondered why 
she unveiled what Laertes had seen, long ago, 
in the slave market; age, he thought, should 
stay covered. But her hand was quick enough 
with the knife. When she fell, he caught her, 
and found the blade in her heart. 

As he thought it over, it wasn’t his fault, 
but he’d have to explain, and nothing satis- 








factory came to mind. Besides—what she 
said about him—perhaps it was true. 

He carried her to the steps of his house, went 
silently to his boat again, pushed off from the 
ancestral rock, and rowed away. 





The Lion Tamer 


(Continued from page 77) 


“T can’t. let 
“You're my, wife—and 


like a deep drum in her ears. 
you go,” he. panted. 


| nothing can kéep you from me now 


A wailing cry burst from her. “You'll make 
me hate you.’ 


“Hate, then,” he ground out, “but you'll do 


| what I want.” 


And again he- kissed her; a kiss which, 


| suffocating and enduring, took all strength, 


all power of resistance from her. Ceasing to 


| struggle, almost fainting, she.lay a dead. weight 





| guished little face. 
| relaxed their hold, and he pushed her from him, 


lin his arms, 
| Seeming to breathe. 


without movement; scarcely 
And when that long kiss 


was over, wher at last he raised his head, her 


| own fell back weakly against his shoulder, and 


it was only a breath rather than a whisper that 
came from her quivering, bloodless lips. 

“‘Tuan—husband—have pity.” 

It was the-unfamiliar term that sent the 
sudden convulsive shudder through him, that 
brought him swift realization of his own 
brutality. Her husband, who had sworn to 
keep her from further pain and suffering—and 
he was torturing her! 

In agony that forced a deep groan from him, 
he held her for a moment longer, the passionate 
hunger in his eyes fading to a-look of hopeless 
misery as he stared down at the beautiful, an- 
Then, slowly, his arms 


pointing to the inner room. 
“Go!” he muttered thickly. ‘Go quick!”’ 
And as he heard the door slam, the sharp 
click of a key turning, he dropped into a chair 
and buried his head in his hands. 


| 
| 








R. W. H. GUSCOTT of Ohio is a 

busy executive in a concern doing 

,a half million dollar business 

yearly. Yet, during his spare time, 

he has developed a very profitable side-line 

with our plan—a side-line that has brought 
him as high as $300 in a single month. 


Hundreds Have 2 Incomes 


Mr. Guscott’s earnings, while they are above 
the average, are not exceptional. Hundreds 
of men and women—office workers, school 
teachers, business men, housewives, stay-at- 
homes, factory employees, high school and 
college students (both boys and girls) have 
found our spare-time money-making plan a 
splendid source for extra funds-or a second 
income. These people are all prosperous and 
happy because their spare-time incomes pro- 
vide an extra margin of funds above their 
expenses—a fund they can freely use to buy 
the luxuries they’ve always wanted but 
couldn’t quite afford. 


Sell Us Your Spare Time 


We offer you the same money-making oppor- 
tunity that is bringing such splendid pros- 
perity to these people. Right in your own 
neighborhood there is a ready-made business 
waiting for you. From every community 
hundreds of subscriptions for Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, and our seven other im- 
mensely popular magazines are sent in direct 
to us absolutely unsolicited. We will pay you 
liberally, in both commissions and bonus 
checks, for the pleasant work of looking after 
this business for us during your spare hours. 

Our plan in no way interferes with your 
regular duties. It costs you absolutely noth- 
ing and you need no experience. Your spare- 
time may bring you as much as $1.50 an hour 
—possibly more. So, as the first step toward 
your extra income— 


p= Clip and Mail this Coupon Today my 


Dept. 1227, Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full details of your easy spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation. 
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The long tour was half over. 
European city to another Marqueray’s had 
pursued a triumphant way, attracting big 
crowds everywhere and going from success to 
success. And in spite of the heavy cost of 
transportation, the financial result of the enter- 
prise had, up to the present, exceeded even the 
Old Man’s most sanguine expectations. The 
circus had now reached Vienna. 

All was well with Marqueray’s, but for Mar- 
queray’s head man life had become a problem 
to which he could see no solution. To neither 
Paul nor himself had marriage brought 
happiness. And that marriage had brought 
changes to the circus as well as to their own 
tives. 
nucardo had never‘returned to Marqueray’s. 
Early on the morning after he had taken 
Juan’s check in exchange for the daughter he 
had been so ready to be rid of, he had drawn 
the money from the bank, and from that 
moment he had disappeared completely. 

With the luck that never seemed to desert 
Marqueray’s, Juan, after a short search, had 
found a successor to_Ricardo in Ivan Ladowski, 
a young Pole stranded through illness in New 
York and looking for a job. 

A better equestrian than Ricardo and, with 
his graceful bearing and handsome, rather 
boyish-looking face, a more picturesque figure 
in the ring, the new trainer, from the first, had 
shown keenness and competence that had 
satisfied even Marqueray. 

But during those last days in New York, and 
for some time after leaving it, Juan had been 
out of favor with his employer. For some ex- 
traordinary reason, known only to himself, 
Marqueray had been pleased to exhibit furious 
anger at Juan’s marriage. 

What business was it of Marqueray’s, any- 
way? Juan had asked himself while the Old 
Man’s stormy voice thundered through the 
office. He had been the waif of the circus, and 
everything he had or was he owed to Mar- 
queray. But surely his private life was his 
own to do with as he would, and what did it 
matter to Marqueray whom he chose to marry? 

Marqueray’s anger found culmination when 
Juan stated that, for the present at any rate, 
Paul was not in a fit state to go on with her per- 
formances, and that her name would have to 
come out of the bill. The circus owner cared 
nothing for Paul, but he cared a lot for the 
Death Race, and not even Ladowski’s success 
compensated him for the loss of a turn he was 
regarding as one of his trump cards. But 
gradually, seeming to forget his anger, he had 
ceased to voice his objection openly, and re- 
lations between the two men had returned to 
what they had been before. 

Paul was afraid of Juan still, and shy with 
him always, but with a pride as strong as his, 
she let neither fear nor shyness be seen by 
others, and in the circus they passed for a 
quietly attached couple. 

Half child, half woman, her moods varied, 
and he never knew from day to day whether it 
would be child or woman with whom he would 
have to deal. The child was sometimes a com- 
rade who would go with him gladly to see the 
sights in the strange towns they visited, who 
would talk’to him freely, as she had talked 
when they first knew each other. But even 
those rare moments of partial happiness were 
liable to quick interruption. 

Yesterday had been such a day, and with the 
inevitable ending. A holiday, which they had 
spent sightseeing and which had been a happy 
day for both of them until he made the error 
that was only inspired by the pleasure it was to 
him to give what the average woman would 
not merely desire but would expect from a 
husband. And it was not a pleasure he was 
often able to indulge. From the first, though 
she had gone to him practically destitute, it 
had been difficult to give her anything, for his 
generosity was to her only a further reminder 
of his new relationship, a further proof of the 
dependence she hated so bitterly. Actual 
necessaries, and a good deal more than actual 


necessaries, he made her take, but the personal. 


trinkets and dainty accessories he would have 


From one | 
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LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! 





T is characteristic of 


this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 
they settle their hard-fought games —on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win!” 


ATIMA 





A few cents more—for the best:that money can buy! 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
willstop instantlyand your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
‘dred times better. 

You can.get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce 
bottle is all you 
will need. This 
simple remedy 
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lavished on her she refused in distress that 
made it impossible for him to insist. 

It was weeks since he had last attempted ta 
overcome her scruples, and the result had in- 
duced a mental vow that never again would he 
succumb to temptation. But a costly trifle in 

| one of the principal shops that had caught his 
| eye late in the afternoon, coupled with the fact 
that it was her seventeenth birthday, had made 
him forget his vow and there had been the 
‘inevitable scene. More hurt by her refusal 
| than she possibly could know, for the first time 
| he had almost lost his temper, and for the first 
| time he had insisted. And the quiet happiness 
of the day had ended in an evening of tears for 
| her, and on his side silence that had lasted until 
| she had slipped away early to bed. 
| _And now, as he turned to walk back to the 
|circus, the remembrance of her tears made 
| him curse himself. Poor little kiddy. He 
needn’t have insisted, when he knew she hated 
taking his presents; he needn’t have forced the 
thing on her. And he needn’t have sat like a 
bump on a log all evening, chewing his griev- 
ance. 

Yet if he had spoken it would only have 
been to say words she did not want to hear, if 
he had moved it could have been only to take 
her into the arms she dreaded. Was this in- 
fernal torment to go on always? Would she 
never turn to him? 

His face was dark with the gloom of his 
thoughts when he arrived at the circus, going 
straight to his own section. 

He was working with Sultan when ‘Jim 
Manners walked unsteadily into the section 
and came to a rocking halt beside the cage. 
Until he was out of the cage Juan said nothing. 
And then it was Manners who spoke first, his 
face flushing as he turned away from the keen 
eyes that seemed to look right through him. 

“Oh, cough it up. Say what you wanter 
say,’ he mumbled petulantly; ‘“‘won’t hurt my 
feelings.” 

“Then I reckon there ain’t much use in 
talkin’,” Juan said quietly. “If you were 
properly sober what I’ve got to say would hurt 
’em pretty badly.” 

In a vain attempt at dignity Manners drew 
himself straighter, his face assuming an in- 
jured expression. ‘Am sober,” he protested; 
“sober as judge—sober ’nuff see what you can’t 
see, any-anyway,” he added, making a grab at 
Juan as he suddenly lurched. “Just been in th’ 
ring,” he went on thickly. “Your wife’s there, 
ex-ex’cising, and if you weren’t—blasted fool— 
you’d stop it.” 

“You’d best not talk of my wife till you’re 
sober, Jim.” 

The words came quick and hard, but they 
were lost on Manners, and he did not see the 
glint of anger in Juan’s eyes. 

“Oh, very well, very well,” he muttered; 
“only—don’t say—I didn’t warn you. Ow, 
curse you, Juan—leggo!”” His sudden cry rang 
shrilly, and furiously he struggled to break 
from the powerful grip that was making him 
writhe. 

“What do you mean by warn, Jim? What 
are you getting at?” 

“T’m not saying anything against your wife. 
It’s Ladowski.” 

“Well, what about Ladowski?” 

There was no softening in Juan’s tone and, 
not yet completely sober, not yet realizing the 
danger of the insinuation his drink-sodden brain 
had led him to voice, Manners flared up at the 
anger that seemed to be directed against him- 
self. 

“Find out for yourself,” he retorted; “I’m 
not going to say any more.” 

Juan’s gripping fingers gripped tighter. 
“You'll say what you were going to say,” he 
ordered. “You can’t leave it like that. What 
about Ladowski?” 

Driven to answer, Manners blurted out his 
information. ‘He’s in love with her, that’s 
all,” he said sullenly. And as Mas releasing 
his arm, turned abruptly and silently away, he 
called after him: “If you don’t believe me, go 
and see. They’re both in the ring still.” 





The color flamed into Juan’s face, but with 


an icy, “I don’t spy on my wife,” he continued 
on down the alleyway. 

The impulse to go to the ring and see for 
himself the truth of Jim’s statement was almost 
overpowering. But he would not go. What 
he had told Jim he meant. He would not spy 
on her, would never spy on her. Though she 
did not love him, though their marriage was a 
marriage only in name, he would trust her 
always. And Ladowski? Well, if it was true, 
Ladowski could be dealt with later—if necessity 
arose. 

He had hardly reached the branch corridor 
that led to the dressing-rooms when a mes- 
senger overtook him with the word that the 
Old Man wanted him. 

In the office he found Marqueray sitting 
alone, a heavy scowl on his handsome old face, 
his fingers drumming impatiently while he 
puffed out clouds of smoke from a big cigar. 

He crossed one knee over the other. “See 
here, Juan,” he exploded, “I’m through with 
Manners, and I’m wanting a new clown right 
now. I’ve warned him time and again. I’ve 
given him chance after chance because you 
asked me. I’d have fired him months ago if 
it hadn’t been for you. Now he’s got to go. 
He’s a good enough clown when he’s sober, but 
he ain’t the only fish in the sea, and he’s going 
to know it _ wee You can telegraph to that 
international bureau in Paris today to send me 
along the best man they’ve got.” And bang- 
ing decisively on the table, he lighted a fresh 
cigar and glared at his subordinate. 

But Juan did not return his employer’s stare. 
His eyes fixed straight in front of him, for a 
long time he sat silent. 

“Boss,” he said quietly, “will you listen to 
me for just five minutes?” 

But it was more than five minutes, more than 
half an hour before the wordy duel between 
them was concluded and Juan had extracted a 
reluctant promise that Manners should be 
given one more chance. Until the end he had 
doubted that he would get this extension of 
grace, and when at last the stormy refusals died 
away in a growl of acquiescence, he made no 
attempt to conceal his relief as he smiled his 
thanks across the table. 

“T’m sure grateful, Boss.” 

A curious look flitted over Marqueray’s face. 
“You’re a soft-hearted simp,” he snorted, “and 
I’m a bigger one to listen to you. But have it 
your own way—only, it’s the last time, remem- 
ber. And you can tell Manners that from me 
straight. And tell him to keep out of my road. 
I don’t want to see him.” 

Nodding, Juan rose to his feet. “Did you 
want me for anything else?” he asked. “Be- 
cause, if not, I’ll ask you to excuse me. I’ve 
got to take my wife out to lunch.” 

Marqueray’s lips curled ironically. “Still 
the model husband?” he jeered. “T’ll tell you 
what it is, my boy. You’re making a, fool of 
yourself over that wife of yours, and you'll be 
making a fool of her too. You'll ruin her if 
you go on the way you’re going, pampering her 
and letting her run idle all the time. She'll be 
getting into mischief one of these days if you 
ain’t careful. How old is she, anyway?” 

“Sixteen—seventeen,” amended Juan, re- 
membering yesterday’s anniversary and its un- 
happy sequel. 

“Seventeen?” echoed Marqueray with an- 
other snort. ‘Then, for the Lord’s sake, give 
her some occupation before she does get into 
mischief. I want that Death Race back in the 
bill. It would make a big hit, particularly 
here. These people know a rider when they 
see one, and———’ 

“‘What’s the matter with Ladowski?” inter- 
rupted Juan. 

“There’s nothing the matter with Ladowski,”’ 
replied Marqueray impatiently, “except that 
he’s a man. A woman’s a bigger draw every 
time.” 

Juan’s lean jaw squared obstinately. ‘“She’s 
not strong enough,” he objected, with finality 
in his voice that would have silenced anyone 
but Marqueray, who waved the objection aside 
with a quick gesture of the hand. 

“Oh, shucks,” he snapped, “she’s plenty 
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strong enough, and she wants to ride. She told 
me so. Why d’you want to stand in her way? 
Why can’t you let her earn some money for 
herself?” 

The color deepened in Juan’s face. ‘She 
don’t want any more than I give her,” he said 
stiffly. 

Mazqueray flung him a look that was half 
pitying, half scornful. ‘The girl’s perfectly fit 
and able to ride, Juan. It’s only your pride 
that’s stopping you. Well, I’m not quarreling 
with that—maybe you come honestly: by it. 
But I’m asking you to put your pride in your 
pocket and do me a favor. I’ve never asked 
one of you before. Are you going to refuse me 
now?” 

Juan turned on him almost angrily. ‘You 
make it terribly difficult for me, Boss, putting 
it that way,” he cried. “All I have I owe to 
you, and Lord knows I’m grateful—I’d do any 
mortal thing I could to repay you. But 
Paul——”’ He faltered and looked away again. 
“T can’t answer straight off, Boss,” he added. 
“T’Il—T’ll have to think about it.” 

With a petulant grunt Marqueray swung his 
chair back to the table. ‘Oh, very well,” he 
grumbled. “Only don’t be a year thinking. 
It’s a big draw, and I want it back in the bill.” 

One of the secretaries advanced with a cable 
which he laid on the desk. “Any answer, Sir?” 

“How should I know till I’ve read it, you 
fool!” Marqueray stormed. “You clear out— 
T’ll sent for you quick enough when I want 
you.” And from the torrent of blasphemy that 
followed, the luckless secretary fled with pre- 
cipitate haste. 

The moment seemed opportune for Juan to 
make his own escape, and he was moving 
towards the door when a strangled sound be- 
hind him made him look back. 

With the cable he had opened crushed be- 
tween his fingers, Marqueray was sitting rigid, 
and the deathly grayness of his face sent Juan 
hurriedly to him to lay his hand for the first 
time in his life on his employer’s shoulder. 

For a few moments Marqueray sat motion- 
less. Then, turning slightly, he held out the 
crumpled cable form. “Read it,” he muttered. 

It was a brief message, signed by Marque- 
tay’s lawyer in New York, to the effect that 
Richard Marqueray had died suddenly two 
days before. 

Remembering what the Old Man had said 
of his worthless son, remembering him as he 
had himself seen him, Juan wondered now at 
the display of feeling this death had provoked. 
Still, he supposed, a son was a son, no matter 
how worthless and contemptible—and there 
might have been a time when Richard Mar- 
queray was neither. 

But words did not come easily, and he looked 
at the crooked, uneven printing for nearly a 
minute before he laid the cable down. “I’m 
sorry, Boss,” was all he could find to say. 

Marqueray raised his great head slowly, and 
there was a strange look in his eyes as he met 
the troubled ones fixed on him. ‘You don’t 
have to be,” he said heavily. ‘From the first 
he was nothing but a disappointment, and if 
he’d lived he’d have gone on being a disap- 
pointment. But he’d dead. And now—— 
Tell those fools outside not to disturb me till 
I ring,” he said in a muffled voice. ‘“This— 
this news is going to give me a heap to do.” 

“Can’t I help at all?” 

Marqueray only shook his head. “No, 
there’s nothing you can go,” he said in the 
same low, muffled tone. “And if you’ll not 
mention this matter again—I’ll be obliged.” 

The message to the secretaries transmitted, 
Juan went to his dressing-room, his thoughts 
full of the man he had just left. 

Thedressing-room wasempty when he reached 
it. And when he had finished his own prepara- 
tions for luncheon there was still no sign of 
Paul. After what Jim had said, he had deter- 
mined not to go to the ring, but when he had 
paced once or twice irresolutely up and down 
the room, he went in search of her. 

His footsteps deadened by the thick matting, 
Juan came into the ring unnoticed, and he stood 
for a moment before the horse-trainer became 
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aware of his presence. It was only the fraction 
of a moment, but long enough for Juan to see 
in Ladowski’s intently watching eyes the con- 
firmation of Jim’s assertion, and his own eyes 
blazed as he struggled again with the passion- 
ate rage and jealousy that had swept over him 
earlier in the morning. 

Ladowski turned quickly. And the rush of 
color that came into his fair, boyish-looking 
face, the awkward embarrassment he showed 
were only further proofs of an infatuation Juan 
no longer could attempt to disbelieve. 

“Madame ’as been so ver’ kind to help me 
this morning,” he stammered, his gazé straying 
back to the ring despite himself. “Elle monte 
a merveille. It is a ver’ great pleasure to watch 
er.” 

Juan swung forward with a little shrug. 
“Seems to be,” he remarked pointedly, “but I 
shouldn’t watch quite so much, if I were you. 
Madame can’t be expected to do all your work 
for you, you know.” And with a glance that 
made Ladowski’s face burn hotter, he walked 
out into the ring. 

It was only then that Paul saw him and tried 
to bring her plunging horse toa stand. But the 
nervous bay was still rearing when Juan 
reached him and, catching his bridle, hauled 
him down and held him while Paul slipped out 
of the saddle. 

“Ts it so late?” she faltered, and, as he had 
expected, her look went no higher than his 
necktie. “I forgot the time. I didn’t mean 
you to have to come and fetch me.” 

For a little while they walked in silence. 
Then, stumblingly, came the inevitable apology 
he had hoped for once might be omitted. 

“Juan, I’m sorry—I was so mean to you 
yesterday—about that ring.” 

“That’s all right, kiddy,” he interrupted. 
“You don’t have to fret about that. Throw 
the thing away if you don’t like it.” 

“But I do like it,” she burst out. 
lovely, but——” 

“Only you think I’m an extravagant devil, 
heading straight for the poorhouse, eh?’ he 
cut in with a laugh. “You'd best freeze onto 
those diamonds, kid. They’ll maybe keep us 
out of it for a week or two some day, when I’ve 
been a bit too reckless.” 

She too laughed then, but it was a nervous, 
constrained little laugh that made him grit his 
teeth and change the subject abruptly. , 

Little by little he succeeded in drawing her 
into conversation, until by the time she was 
sitting opposite to him in the café she could 
speak, even look at him, with comparative ease 
again. And, their meal begun, in the greater 
confidence that had come to her, she ventured 
to approach the topic that had given rise to so 
much discussion between them. 

“Juan, I want to start working again.” 

“‘We’ve been through this a hundred times 
already. What do you want raking it up again? 
I’ve told you time and again you’re not fit. 
And besides, there’s no need for you to work. 
Don’t I earn enough for the both of us?” 

“T hate to be dependent on you.” 

He stiffened at the choked little utterance, 
his eyes dropping that she might not see the 
pain he knew was in them. So often he had 
had to listen to that same cry before, but 
never, it seemed to him, had it hurt as bitterly, 
as poignantly as it hurt today. 

“T’m sorry,” he said curtly, “but you’re not 
strong enough to work.” 

“T am strong enough, and I want to work. 
I like working. And I can’t bear to have 
Ladowski ride Satan.” 

The words that were almost passionately 
spoken did not sound as though she had any 
great enthusiasm for the new trainer, and in 
the sudden relief from the suspicion that had 
been eating into him for the.past hour, Juan 
looked up with a quick smile. 

“You're surely not jealous?” he asked, in the 
old, teasing tone he had not used since their 
marriage. 

She shook her head, smiling shyly back at 
him. “Of course I’m not jealous,” she began 
indignantly, but she flushed as she said it and 
hastily corrected her statement. “No, that’s 


“Tt’s 


not true. I am jealous. I want to ride him | 
myself.” 

“You exercise him. Isn’t that enough?” 

She shook her head again. “I want to go 
back into the bill,” she persisted. “I’m tired 
of doing nothing. I want to do something to 
keep me from ”” She looked away, biting 
her lip. Then her fingers stole out timidly to 
rest for a moment on his clenched hand. 
“Please let me, Juan. Please, please! You | 
don’t know how much I want it.” 

It was the first time in six months that she | 
had ever touched him voluntarily, and for the | 
sake of that touch he would have given her the | 
world had he been able. 

“Td rather you didn’t,” he said reluctantly, | 
“but if you’re set on it, if it'll make you any 
happier—well, I'll think about it.” 

Made almost happy by the promise he had 
given, Paul talked with greater freedom than 
usual as they discussed the town and the many 
other towns at which Marqueray’s had shown. 
So much more like her old self did she become 
that Juan began to feel a faint dawning again | 
of the hope that this morning almost had died | 
within him. All the way back to the circus she 
continued to talk unconstrainedly. 

In the corridor where were most of the prin- | 
cipal dressing-rooms the sounds of a phono- | 
graph were echoing from the one shared by the 
Shooting Stars, and as they passed the half- 
open door it swung wide, and Madeleine, 
wrapped in an elaborate rest-robe of clinging 
silks and laces, appeared in the entrance. Be- 
hind her in the room that was heavy with the 
scent of perfume and flowers the phonograph 
blared noisily, and from a couch at the far 
end, where he lay stretched out at full length, 
Maurice waved a lazy greeting. | 

Leaning indolently against the jamb of the | 
door, with one hand raised to the woodwork 
above her, so that the wide sleeve of her robe 
slipping back revealed all the beauty of her 
perfectly molded arm, with her fair hair ruffled 
by her lover’s adoring fingers into soft, babyish 
curls, and her pretty painted face composed to 
its sweetest and most seductive expression, 
Madeleine made an alluring picture that would 
have challenged the attention of ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred. The hundredth, she 
knew, was standing before her now, looking not 
at her but at the slim, boyish little figure that 
formed so great a contrast to her own stu- 
diously cultivated femininity. 

But beyond a cool nod she paid no attention 
to Juan. With deliberate intent it was to Paul | 
she spoke now. 

“C’est toi, alors,” she cooed sweetly. “You | 
are jus’ the ver’ pairson I was looking for. | 
Maurice an’ me, we shall be so ver’ glad if you | 
will come an’ tak’ a cup of coffee wiz us thees | 
afternoon, after our four. You will come, | 
nest-ce pas, chérie—jus’ for a few minutes? 
You will have all the time before Juan finish | 
"is act.” | 

For a moment Paul hesitated, then with a | 
shy word of thanks she hurried on, leaving 
Madeleine standing in the doorway looking 
after them with an odd little smile on her lips. 

The invitation and Paul’s acceptance of it 
came as a shock to Juan. He knew nothing of 
Madeleine’s recent advances to his wife, and 
the thought that there could be any intimacy 
between them revolted him. For Paul to 
breathe the same air with such a woman as 
Madeleine was a contamination, he told him- | 
self angrily. But not until they were in their | 
own room did he voice the annoyance and dis- 
gust he felt. 

Paul had gone to the chair beside the dress- 
ing-table and, her back turned to him, she was 
sitting staring absently at her own photograph, 
that now rivaled Juanita la Bella’s. He spoke 
from the other end of the room, where he was | 

changing his clothes for the afternoon per- | 
formance. | 

“T didn’t know you were friendly with Made- | 
leine.” 

The sharpness he could not keep out of his | 
voice made her shrink, but she did not raise her 
head or look round. 

“T’m not—friendly with her,” she said slowly; 
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|“but she’s been—very kind—to me, lately.” 

“Kind? Good Lord! does that mean you’ve 
been seeing a lot of her?” 

“No-o, not a great lot.” 

“What d’you call—not a great lot?” he 
jerked out impatiently. “Have you been to 
her room before?” 

She was growing restless under his question- 
ing, her hands beginning to twist one within 
the other, as they always did when she was 
nervous. “Once or twice,”’ she faltered, “but 
| I didn’t know you’d mind Oh, Juan, 

| please don’t be angry with me.’ 

| The half-sob that reached him brought a 
smothered oath to his lips and sent him strid- 
|ing across the room, dragging on his coat as 
| he went. 

| “Why do you always have to think I’m an- 
| gry?” he said. “Have I ever been angry with 
| you? And I’m not angry now, not the least 
| little bit in the world. But I don’t like your 
| being friendly with Madeleine. She’s not the 
sort of woman I care to see you around with. 
There’s no need to go into details, but you’re 
not a baby, you must know what Madeleine 
is by now—apart from anything to do with 
Maurice—without my having to go raking into 
the mud to tell you.” 

The quick color rushed into Paul’s sensitive 
little face. “I do know,” she said, very low. 
“But it’s so difficult, Juan. She’s always try- 
ing, just lately, to get me to go out with her, 
or to go to their room. I can’t always be refus- 
ing. I don’t want her to think I’m mean or 
stuck-up. The last time I wouldn’t go, she 
said I needn’t be so ‘darned proud’ just ’cause 
I was’—she hesitated, her head drooping 
lower—“was married to the manager,” she 
finished in a whisper that was almost inaudible. 

“The what?” exclaimed Juan. Then he 
laughed and, turning, reached to take his long 
boots from a rack that stood near. “My dear 
child, get that notion right out of your head,” 
he said decisively. “The Boss shoves a lot on 
to me he can’t be bothered to do himself, I'll 
admit, but I’m no more manager than you are. 
Me, manager! Suffering Mike, what next?” 
And laughing again, he stamped his feet down 
into the heavy boots. Then, with a glance at 
his watch, he came back to the table, and pulled 
open a drawer to hunt for a handkerchief. 

Amongst the jumbled contents that lay re- 
vealed was the revolver he so seldom carried, 
and Paul took it up, shivering a little as she 
held it out to him. “Won’t you want—this?” 
she asked, with a slight catch in her voice. 

His hand closed quickly over hers. ‘“Care- 
ful, kiddy,” he warned; “‘it’s full of shells.” 
And taking it from her he put it back in the 
drawer. And she knew from what he would 
not say that today again he would go into the 
ring unarmed. 

Her lips quivered as speech burst suddenly 
from her. “Oh, why do you have to be a cat- 
trainer?” 

He was ready to go, had begun to move 
towards the door, when the vehement words 
brought him to an abrupt halt and he swung 
round, looking at her perplexedly. 

“Why, what on earth else could I be?” he 
“T’ve always worked 
with cats. I’m not fit for anything else.” 

“Then why do you want to take risks more 
than the others do?” she cried passionately. 
“Why won’t you carry a gun like—like Lin 
does? You know Lily’s getting so that even 
you won’t be able to do anything with her soon. 
They’re all talking of it.” 

“T guess I know Lily and what I got to watch 
out for better than they do,” Juan said, forcing 
a laugh. ‘And there’s no sense in looking for 
trouble before trouble comes. Don’t you get 
to imagining things, kiddy, or you'll lose your 
own nerve, and that won’t help you any when 
you start working again—for I reckon I’m not 
And with 








The year of wandering had come to an end. 
And to New York, that had been the real start- 





ing-point of the long tour, Marqueray’s had 
returned, in response to many demands to show 


for a fortnight before the outside turns were 
disbanded and the circus began its homeward 
journey to California. 

This last fortnight, a fitting climax to Ray 
Marqueray’s succession of unbroken triumphs, 
was just over, and for two days the circus, 
closed now to the public, had been given up to 
an army of workmen. 

Marqueray’s complete apathy had thrown 
more on Juan’s shoulders than ever before, but 
not until this moment, when he dropped down 
with a tired yawn on an empty packing-case 
in a corner of the deserted building, did he 
realize how great had been the strain. Rushed 
off his feet every day, he had not had time to 
think of himself or of his own private concerns, 

But now, as he leaned forward, his face was 
gloomy with the problem of private and per- 
sonal matters. 

After that day in Vienna that had brought 
the news of Richard Marqueray’s death and 
the knowledge of Ladowski’s infatuation for 
Paul, a slight easement had come to the diffi- 
culty of his and Paul’s mutual life, and for the 
remainder of their stay in Vienna and for some 
considerable time afterwards there had been a 
period of uninterrupted harmony in which they 
had seemed to draw closer the one to the other 
than they had ever been. 

What actually it was that had checked this 
growing understanding, this closer sympathy, 
he had never known. He only knew that some- 
thing, entirely beyond his knowledge, had hap- 
pened to destroy the peace of weeks and ter- 
minate that period of quiet harmony; some- 
thing that had abruptly broken the greater 
confidence Paul had begun to show, and that 
had driven her back into silence and constraint. 

Drifting in this way furtherand further apart, 
with always the shadow of an unexplained mis- 
understanding hanging over them, for the last 
three months relations between them had been 
more strained than ever before, and the happi- 
ness he had once thought to be almost within 
his grasp seemed now to be further off even 
than in the early days of their marriage. 

It was not Ladowski who was the cause of 
this new trouble, nor was it anything to do with 
Ladowski. Of that he was certain. 

The way they were living now was impossi- 
ble, Juan told himself; it couldn’t goon. Some- 
thing he would have to do soon—or make a 
totally new arrangement for their future. Yet 
what other arrangement was possible while she 
was still so young? And to no arrangement 
that would entail a permanent separation 
would he ever agree, or even consider for a 
moment. She was his wife, and he loved her; 
and though she did not love him, though she 
might never love him, he could not let her go. 

At the moment it was not possible to do any- 
thing. But in the greater freedom of the com- 
ing winter, during the period of rest for which 
he and all the.permanent staff were longing, he 
would have more time, more opportunity to 
try to fathom what had hitherto baffled him. 
In the hours he would then have free to give 
entirely to her, might not the knowledge of his 
own love, the love he knew he could not keep 
hidden much longer, induce in her an answering 
confidence that would break down the barrier 
of her reserve, that would make her speak to 
him at last fully and openly? 

With a heavy sigh he leaned his head on his 
hands, staring miserably at the dusty, ash- 
strewn boards under his feet. Then he sighed 
again. Had he from the first gone the wrong 
way to work with her? The night of their 
marriage, when he had lost control of himself— 
would it not perhaps have been wiser, after all, 
if he had done what ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would surely have done, instead of 
leaving her free as he had? 

But then she would have hated him. And 
now she only distrusted him—because always 
in her mind she must have the recollection of 
that night, because always she must be tor- 
mented with the fear that he might lose control 


again. 
But he had never so frightened her again. 
He had never repeated the offense. Offense? 
A laugh that was both harsh and bitter broke 
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from him. Was it an offense for a man to de- 
sire the possession of his own wife? Appar- 
ently she thought so. 

But that old fear had nothing to do with this 
new trouble. 

Little by little, it came to him in a vague, 
roundabout fashion that, in some incompre- 
hensible way, Madeleine was mixed up with it 
all, that the beginning of Paul’s strange new 
attitude had coincided with what had seemed 
to him to be a growing intimacy with the un- 
principled little trapeze artiste whose society 
he had asked her to avoid. He had spoken of 
it again when it had been forced on his notice, 
and Paul had hotly denied either intimacy or 
friendship. But for all that they had seemed 
to be often together. Yet that might not have 
been Paul’s fault. It might have been due 
only to Madeleine’s insistence, and how great 
that insistence could be he had good cause him- 
self to know. Madeleine, with her mind fixed 
on something she wanted, was scarcely to be 
deterred by anyone or anything. 

Juan jerked his head up suddenly, his whole 
body stiffening. He had never troubled to won- 
der at or suspect any hidden motive in Made- 
leine’s ill-chosen visits. Yet frequently, of late 
very frequently, she had come to their dress- 
ing-room when a moment’s reflection should 
have reminded her that Paul was busy else- 
where. 

Had Madeleine’s seeming interest in Paul 
been only a blind? Had she all the time really 
been trying to insinuate herself into his good 
graces again, not Paul’s at all? If that were so, 
she had masked her intention well, had played 
her cunning game like the cunning little devil 
she was. And if she had really come to see him 
when she had pretended to be seeking for Paul, 
she had been content to go slowly, had been 
clever enough to avoid arousing any distrust in 
him. Sometimes she had gone away at once, 
with a polite murmur of apology for disturbing 
him. Sometimes she had lingered for a mo- 
ment or two in the doorway, chattering of 
trivial matters without regard to his own silence. 

But what had Paul thought of it all when 
she had found alone with him the woman 
against whom he had been careful to warn 
her? Had Paul all the time been aware of what 
he had only just realized, or thought he real- 
ized? But even if she had been aware of it— 
could she possibly imagine, after all he had 
said, that he could have any thought at all for 
Madeleine? Surely she knew him better than 
that. Yet, if for only one moment she could 
have entertained such a crazy notion, why 
should she mind? Not loving him, by her own 
wish his wife only in name, why should she 
care one way or the other? Had she loved 
him—but she did not love him, and there was 
no good going into that. 

A quick, approaching footstep roused him at 
last, and he looked around, hoping it might be 
some message from a forage-dealer for whom 
he was waiting. 

But it was only Lin, coming from the direc- 
tion of the lion section, who stopped abruptly 
at sight of him. ‘Why, Boss,” he exclaimed, 
“thought you’d gone off an hour ago. Ain’t 
that guy been yet fur his money? Don’t seem 
to want it very badly.” He paused for a mo- 
ment, his forehead puckering as he looked down 
searchingly into Juan’s tired eyes. ‘See here, 
Boss,” he went on earnestly, “you’re sure look- 
in’ bad. Won’t you go and get a bit of lunch, 
an’ if that guy has to wait fur you—well, let 
kim wait. It won’t hurt him.” 

Juan let the suggestion pass with a weary 
shrug. “Going for your own lunch?” he asked. 

Lin spat the annoyance he felt quite frankly 
on the floor. “I certainly am,” he replied 
emphatically. ‘No starvin’ fur me. But I 
wanted to see you, Boss. I got word from that 
young sailor brother of mine this mornin’ his 
ship’s just come in. I haven’t had sight of him 
fur nearly three years, an’ he’s sailin’ again to- 
night. So I’d like to take an hour or two extra 
off this afternoon, if you can spare me. Any 
objection?” 

Juan shook his head. ‘Why, no,” he an- 
swered. ‘Take all the time you want. Hold 


on a minute, though,” he added, as Lin turned 
to go. ‘Have they fixed Lily’s cage yet?” 

“Not yet,” replied Lin. “But I told ’em 
I'd probably be late, an’ to leave it till I got 
back.” 

Juan sucked in his underlip as he looked 
doubtfully at his subordinate. ‘You made that 
quite clear?” he said slowly. ‘You’re sure 
they understand they have to wait till you get 
back? Because I’m not wanting any more | 
trouble just now, and that partition board’s 
none too strong, as you know. I'd shift her 
myself, but I won’t have the time this after- 
noon.” 

“That’s all right, Boss; don’t you worry,” 
grinned Lin, “I put the fear 0’ God into the lot 
of ’em. An’ I guess there ain’t anyone so crazy | 
set on trouble as to meddle with Lily. There’s | 
some sense in most of ’em—’cept, mebbe, | 
Danny. He ain’t got much sense, but he’s sure 
got an almighty opinion of himself. Been talk- 
in’ a blue streak all morning the fine things | 
he’ll do when he’s a trainer. Reckon you'll be 
nowheres then, Boss,”’ he added, with another | 
grin. 

Juan smiled back at him. ‘Well, don’t damp | 
his young enthusiasm, Lin. He’s a good lad, 
and he’s keen. That’s something these days. | 
Danny’s all right. He’ll make a trainer some 
day, I’ve no doubt—when he’s learned that 
caution ain’t cowardice.” | 

“Wish he’d begin to learn,” grumbled Lin. 
“Takes too many chances, Danny does.” 

Lin gone, Juan sat for some time longer, 
compelling his mind to business details, until 
by ones and twos the workmen began to drift 
in again and the building to resound once more 
with the din of hammering. All morning his 
head had been aching badly. Now in despera- | 
tion he got up and sauntered away to the com- | 
parative quiet of the lion section. 

Outside of Lily’s cage he stopped to watch | 
the great cat who, enraged at her unusually 
cramped quarters—for additional cubs born 
during the trip had limited the accommodation 
when actually on the road—was reared to her | 
full height on her hind legs, clawing and tear- 
ing at the partition-board that divided the 
cage, as if she too knew and wished to prove 
its frailty. For one moment she dropped down 
to turn and snarl viciously at him, and then 
with renewed vigor resumed her assault on the 
offending barrier that was already scored deep 
with the marks of her claws. 

So ferocious had she become that for the past 
two weeks in New York Juan had only once 
attempted to show her, and the result was a 
furious attack on himself which had been a 
spectacle too trying to the nerves of the audi- 
ence to admit of repetition. Summarily ejected 
from the arena, she had never returned to it. 
Would never return to it now, Juan decided as 
he looked critically at the beautiful tawny body 
leaping and bounding in all the vigor of its 
superb grace and strength. Too valuable to 
destroy, she would have to be kept only for 
breeding purposes, and so justify her existence. 

He was still looking at her when Maurice 
came hurriedly into the section, his care-worn 
face twisted into a look of anxious concern. 
“At las’ I find you,” he panted. “I am ’unting 
for you everywhere an’ they tell me you are 
gone already. I come to ask you—’ave you | 
seen anysing of Madeleine?” 

“She’s not been here,” Juan said shortly. 
“That’s all I can tell you. P’raps she’s been 
taking a fond farewell of Ladowski,” he sug- 
gested. ‘He’s sailing for Europe this morning, 
and they seem to have been pretty friendly 
lately.” 

“Ladowski? Bah!” returned Maurice with 
calmness that was apparently quite genuine. 
“Madeleine not bozzer ’er ’ead about Ladow- 
ski. She never look twice at a fair man.” 

Juan shrugged again. “Well, I suppose you 
ought to know,” he drawled rather cruelly, 








looking not at the aerialist but beyond him to 
the sumptuously clad little figure walking | 
quietly towards them. 

Following the direction of his eyes, Maurice | 
wheeled quickly, to engulf the costly fur coat | 
and its insolently smiling wearer in a rapturous | 
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| hug while he poured out a stream of mingled 
| reproaches and endearments, until Madeleine 

shook herself free from his arms with an ex- 
| clamation of mock horror. 

“Fi donc, Maurice!” she cried reprovingly, 
darting a malicious little look at Juan, “what 
a way to be’ave. What ’ave I been doing?” 
she echoed, in exaggerated astonishment. 
“What you sink I do—but shop? I’ave bought, 
bought, bought all thee morning. I tell you I 
am all in rags wiz so many packings. An’ the 
modes ’ave all change’. I look a fright wiz my 
old toilettes. But I ’ave pay for everysing, so 
you don’t need to be cross wiz me. If you 
don’ believe—look in thee sac. You find onlee 
your stupid keys.” And with a little trill of 
laughter at Maurice’s gasp of consternation, 
she tossed the empty bag into his hands and 
turned to Juan. “We don’ need to say good- 
by yet, no? You will come to wish us bon 
voyage at the station tonight—you an’ Paul?” 

“T can’t promise,” Juan fenced. “I’ve a 
heap to do yet. But if I can get through——” 

“An’ Paul?” interrupted Madeleine, her 
strangely intent look deepening. 

Determined that Paul certainly should not 
form one of the hilarious party of admirers and 
| fellow artistes he knew assuredly would be at 
the station that night to speed the Shooting 
Stars on their way, Juan shook his head. 

“T am sorry, but I’m afraid it’s impossible 
for Paul,” he replied shortly. ‘“She’s not been 
any too well lately, as you know, and that sta- 
tion’s a death-trap, it’s so infernally drafty. 
I don’t want her knocking up again with an- 
other chill.” 

Madeleine laughed softly. ‘Well, please to 
give ’er my love if I don’ see ’er a-gain,”’ she 
| said, dragging her fur coat closer round her. 
“An’ you can tell ’er from me she is a ver’ 
| luckee girl to ’ave a ’usban’ who ees so kind 
an’ attentif.” There was open and undisguised 
mockery in her voice now, and she walked 
away without any other leave-taking. 

Left alone again, Juan lingered for a few 
minutes longer amongst his lions. Cursing the 
necessity that still kept him at the circus when 
he wanted to get back to Paul, he had almost 
given up hope of being able to conclude that 
day the business which had already delayed 

| him so long, when a messenger came to an- 
| nounce the arrival of the tardy forage-dealer. 

| ‘There were some questionable items in the 
| account that had made a personal interview 
| imperative, and which gave rise to rather 
heated discussion on the part of the dealer. 
Two hours later than he had told Paul he 
would be, he thought as he walked quickly 
towards the house. But if she was hungry, it 
would at least be something for which he could 
be thankful—for it would be the first time in 
days that she had shown any desire for food. 

Not yet recovered from a chill contracted on 
the boat, she had been listless and depressed 
throughout their stay in New York. And 
though, until the close of the circus, she had 
daily insisted on going to the stables, she had 
not attempted to resist Juan’s decision that she 
was too ill to work, and without any opposition 
from her the Death Race, after only two per- 
formances, had again been withdrawn from the 
bill. More hysterical than Juan had ever seen 
her, for the last three days she had seemed to be 
almost on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 

Juan took the last block at a run, the steps 
leading up to the house two at a time. 

Like their first lodging in New York, the 
rcoms they occupied at present were communi- 
cating, and had only one entrance from the 
hall, so that to reach the inner room, which 
was Paul’s, it was necessary to pass first through 
Juan’s. This outer room, which was properly 
a parlor, was used by them both in the day- 
time. But now, when Juan reached it, it was 
empty, the door leading to the inner room still 
shut, as it was when he had gone to the circus 
seven hours ago. 

No sound came from the inner room, no an- 
swering voice replied to his low-spoken appeal. 
And while he called again and again, uneasiness 
became anxiety which at last turned to actual 
| fear that made him suddenly grip the handle 








and brace his shoulder against the panel as he 
prepared to force an entrance. 

But at the first touch of his fingers the door 
swung wide, so unexpectedly that he almost 
lost his balance. He glanced quickly round the 
room, and a faintly startled look came into his 
eyes as he saw that it too, like the outer one, 
was empty. 

Her room—from which only her fear de- 
barred him! Hungrily he looked about him, 
at her scattered personal belongings. There 
was a faint scent of violets—the only perfume 
she ever used—and the whole room seemed 
redolent of her. Though she was absent, never 
had he felt so close to her. He went a few steps 
forward. And now he saw there a small packet, 
with, propped against it, a letter addressed to 
himself. 


Good kid, she had left a message after all. 

He had seized the envelop and was tearing 
it open when the first stirring of doubt came, 
banishing the smile from his face. Why had 
she left it here, where he might never have 
found it? 

A little shiver rippled coldly down his spine 
and for a moment he hesitated, fighting against 
a queer sensation of dread that made him want 
to fling the letter down unread. At last, mut- 
tering angry impatience at himself, he ripped 
open the covering. The few blotted lines took 
hardly an instant to read. Yet, though every 
word seemed to be burned into his brain in 
letters of fire, again and again he read it before 
he crushed the paper in his hand, his face gone 
suddenly gray and old-looking. 

It wasn’t true, it couldn’t be true, he kept 
on repeating, though no sound came from his 
white, rigid lips. She couldn’t do a thing like 
that! She couldn’t be cruel like that! 

For long hestood. Then with stiff fingers 
he scarcely could unclench he smoothed the 
crumpled sheet, to look once more at the few 
words -which had brought his whole world 
crashing in pieces at his feet. 


I always knew you only married me for 
pity, but I didn’t know there was any 
reason why you shouldn’t have. Now I 
do know I can’t bear that you should be 
unhappy any longer because of me, and I 
can’t bear to be a burden to you any 
more. You tried never to let me see it, 
and I'll never forget all your goodness and 
patience with me. It was just a big mis- 
take, and it was all my fault, so I can 
only ask you to forgive me and go away. 
Please, please don’t ever think I wasn’t 
grateful. 


Stunned, sick almost with the dazed feeling 
of incredulity that rushed over him, he tried 
to understand, tried to throw off the clogging 
stupor that had settled like a fog over his mind, 
tried to grasp exactly the true meaning of what 
she had written. But every moment his aching 
head throbbed more and more violently. 

To think, even to attempt to think was im- 
possible. He only could remember—words she 
had spoken, trivial and with no bearing on the 
crisis that had arisen; incidents, of which she 
had been the central figure, that had occurred 
during the months of the divided life they had 
lived together; expressions that had flitted 
across her mobile, sensitive little face. 

Paul, Paul—the child-wife who had never 
been his wife at all, whom he loved with all the 
passionate strength of his ardent nature; whom 
he had lived for, thought for, and shielded in 
every way he knew; dearer to him than life, 
more precious to him that his own soul. She 
couldn’t have left him like that—without any 
definite explanation, without knowledge of 
where she had gone, without giving him any 
chance to put straight the tangle that had ended 
so hideously. Only a dream—he muttered it 
confusedly. Oh, God of pity, let him wake 
from it soon! 

It was the sound of a phonograph in the ad- 
joining house suddenly and noisily breaking 
into the deep silence that brought him to abrupt 
and complete realization that it was no dream, 
but horrible reality. 

With a low, hoarse cry that almost rent his 
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| throat he staggered forward and fell on his 
| knees beside the bed, burying his face in the 
pillow where her head had lain. Moments 
slipped past unheeded while he gave way to 
the flood of bitterness and misery that poured 
over him. 

How long he knelt there he never knew. But 
at length he regained the control he had let slip. 
-And emotion, though it had exhausted him 
physically, had relieved the tension in his 
brain, clearing it of the heavy cloud that before 
had made concrete deliberation impossible. 

Gradually he grew calmer, calm enough to 
be able to think connectedly again, to try to 
plan what he must do, to curse himself for the 
time he had already wasted. 

He wasn’t going to take this lying down. He 
was going to get her back. She was his—his 
wife, and he loved her. He was not going to let 
her go still ignorant of his real feelings, with all 
that had never been said still unspoken be- 
tween them, without making a fight to win her 
love and trust. Even if he had not loved her, 
not wanted her, he could not let her go like 
that—a child, delicate and friendless, to face 


of which she had still scarcely any knowledge. 

He leaped to his feet, and the movement 
bringing him nearer to the dressing-table, his 
glance fell on the packet still lying there. Hop- 


letter, he wrenched it open. Inside were all the 
things of value he had ever given her. 

Hot, blinding tears filled his eyes, and he 
brushed them away with a gesture of fierce im- 
patience. He didn’t have to stand here looking 
at the things she had left behind. He had to 
find her, and at once, before—before—— 
Shuddering, he thrust the thought from him. 
He couldn’t let himself think that way if he 
was to keep sane. All he had to do now was 
to find her. But as he muttered it, swift dis- 
may came. 


no money. Finding might take time, might 
even mean employing detectives, perhaps a big 
outlay. He had no capital left to fall back on, 
and every cent of his monthly pay he had spent 
every month, for besides necessary living ex- 
penses there had been the extras and luxuries 
it had been his happiness to give her. 


he been in New York; but Harvey was in 
London. Remained—Marqueray. And how 
would Marqueray, who prided himself on 


request for a loan, and from one of his own 
employees? 
body—and that money he had to have. 

Without stopping to consider further the 
consequences of Marqueray’s possible refusal, 
he fled through the adjoining room, down the 
steps and out into the street again. 

And all the way back to the circus he ran. 


Madeleine flashed into his mind. Had she 
anything to do with Paul’s mysterious disap- 
pearance? But he dismissed that suspicion as 
quickly as it rose. Madeleine could know 
nothing of Paul’s doings this morning, for she, 
on her own showing, had spent the entire morn- 
ing wasting Maurice’s money on frocks and 
fripperies, as she habitually did. Besides, had 
she not suggested that Paul should go to the 
station that night to see them off, and left with 
him a farewell message for Paul when he had 
negatived her suggestion? 

No, Madeleine couldn’t have anything to do 
with it. He knew that when occasion offered 
she could lie both readily and fluently, but 
surely even Madeleine could not lie so foully. 
And much as he hated her, he had no right to 
suspect her of dirty work like that. 

Reaching the office, Juan saw that Mar- 
queray was very far from sober. But even 
drink could not master Marqueray wholly. 
It only made him more truculent, more dic- 
| tatorial and obstinate. 

He was in the act of replenishing an empty 
glass when Juan came in, and at the sound of 
\ the opening door he turned with a glare and 





Once, as he sped along, the thought of | 





life alone, with all its risks and pitfalls, dangers | 


ing it might tell him something more than her | 


To find her he wanted money—and he had 


He had to find the money somewhere, but | 
how? Harvey he could have counted on, had | 


never lending anything to anyone, receive a | 
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1a shout of profanity that would have sent any- | 
_ one but Juan out into the passage again quicker 

| than he had entered. As it was, the glare be- 
| terminated in inquiry that was voiced petu- | 
|lantly. ‘‘Huh! it’s you, is it?” he growled. | 
| ‘Well, what’s wanting? Can’t you fix any | 
single thing without coming bothering me?” 

Never once since the circus got back to New 
York, or during the last three days of prepara- 
tion for travel, had Juan referred any matter to 

Marqueray, but he let that pass. 
| “I’m sorry to trouble you, Sir,” he said, with 
more formality than usual, “and it’s not busi- 
ness I’ve come to speak about. It’s—it’s just 
a private matter.” 

-Something in his tone made Marqueray, 
drunk as he was, look at him closer. But, 
annoyed at be:ag disturbed, it was only a 
fleeting glance he gave before he jerked his head 
impatiently. ‘‘Well, get on with it, and get 
out,” he snarled. ‘I’m busy.” 

With a feeling that the request he was going 
to make was already doomed to refusal at the 
very outset, Juan cast about for words that 
would not too speedily reduce the Old Man to 
blasphemous raving. 

“T’ve fixed up everything with the railroad 
people,” he began. “So I’m wondering if 
you’d let me have a few days’ leave of absence.” 

“Leave of absence?”? Marqueray stormed. 
| “When you’ve got to get the show back home! 
| What the——” 

“Matthews can manage,” Juan broke in. 
| “It’s all straightforward work. He’s per- 
fectly capable.” 

“Matthews—nothing!” retorted Marqueray. 
“A clam’s got more brains than Matthews. 
You'll get no leave till this job’s through. 
You'll take the outfit back to California your- 
self, and you don’t have to waste my time 
arguing about it. See?” 

The color mounted slowly into Juan’s face. 
“T’m sorry, Boss,” he said very low, “but I’ve 
got to ask you to let me have those few days.” 

Marqueray’s own face flushed deeply as he 
darted a furious glance at the one person who 
ever dared to thwart him. “Well, you can’t 
have ’em,” he snapped, ‘and what’s your 
game, anyway? Are you blind, or crazy, or 
what’s the matter with you? Expecting leave 
just when you ’re most wanted! Any other 
little trifle you’d like -since you don’t seem to 
mind asking?” he added sarcastically. 

“T’d like you to lend me some money.” 

“Money?” Marqueray ejaculated. ‘You 
want me to lend you money? Good Lord, what 
next? What’s the meaning of all this, Juan? 
What are you wanting leave for, and why are 
you wanting to borrow money?” 

Under the circumstances it was a natural 
question, but all Juan’s pride rose at the 
thought of telling what he hoped might still be 
kept hidden. “I said it was a—a private 
matter,” he faltered. “\on’t you take my 
word for it that I 1.:ust have leave, that I do 
want money—without asking me to exolain?” 

“You can explain—or you can get back to 
your work right now,’ Marqueray said 
shortly. ‘I’m not doing anything in the dark.” 

Juan told his tale in brief, halting sentences, 
omitting the fact that the hasty marriage had 
been a marriage only in name; omitting, lesi 
any unguarded utterance should seem to cast 
reflection on Paul, the difficulties he had had to 
contend with; taking on himself all the blame 
for the rupture that had come so suddenly. 

“She’s only a child still, she don’t know whiek 
she’s doing—and she—she’s all the world to 
me,” he concluded, his husky voice shaking. 

Throughout the telling Marqueray had sat 
silent, though expressions varying from incre- 
dulity to open scorn passed from time to time 
across his handsome old face. And for a few 
moments after Juan stopped speaking he said 
nothing. Then his lips parted in a sneering 
s 








e. 
“T sure don’t know which I’m admiring 
most,” he drawled, “your crazy infatuation for 





i the necessary for you to get her back. You’re 


that girl, who’s not fit to shine your shoes—or 
your nerve in thinking I’d be likely to put up 


|came a scowl, and the rumble of profanity | 
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mighty lucky to be rid of her. As for giving 
you leave from your job, or money to find her— 
I’ll see you in hades first. And if you go with- 
out leave’’—he shrugged significantly —“‘well, I | 
guess you know what that'll mean,” he added. | 

Very well Juan knew what it would mean— | 
for Lin, the promotion he did not want; for 
himself, the end of his lifelong association with | 
Marqueray’s. But Marqueray’s stood second 
now. Before even Marqueray’s came Paul— 
and for her sake he must make this last sac- 
rifice. | 

Ray Marqueray would do nothing. But | 
there was still Harvey—Harvey, who would 
help him with more than just the mere money 
he wanted. He had only to take his dismissal 
and go—to the search that was dragging him 
even while he still lingered, unable to voice the 
decision to which the Old Man’s refusal com- 
pelled him. 

“Boss, is that—final?”’ he muttered chok- 
ingly. “Because—if it is—I——” 

He got no further. From the corridor came 
a sound of shouting and racing feet that made 
them both turn swiftly, and the next instant 
the door flew open, to give entrance to one of 
the watchmen. Chalk-white, with his eyes 
starting from his head he burst into the room. 

“Lily—she’s got Danny—she’s killin’ him!” 
he shrieked, and fell back shuddering against 
the door, his head buried in his arms as though 
he were trying to shut out the remembrance 
of some horrible sight. 

Before he had finished speaking Juan was out | 
in the corridor, running as he had never run in | 
his life. What had happened? Who had blun- | 
dered? What was Danny, who had been, 
warned a hundred times, doing with Lily. 

As he neared the lion section the noise that | 
had echoed only faintly in Marqueray’s room 
rose to deafening and confusing sound. Before | 
the cage was grouped a frantic, gesticulating 
crowd, mostly carpenters and laborers, drawn 
from their work in adjoining sections, nerve- 
shaken, and with no one to take the lead—for 
only one of Juan’s assistants was on duty, and 
he, little more than a boy himself, was sobbing 
and cursing in the midst of a knot of workmen 
forcibly holding him back from the cage he was 
fighting to reach. 

Into that dazed, irresolute crowd Juan drove 
like a whirlwind, thrusting them violently aside 
as he tore his way through to the cage, wrench- 
ing free from hands stretched out to stay him 
and heedless of the storm of protesting cries. 

He had seen the slight movement that came 
from under the lioness’s crouched bulk, the 
sudden spasmodic twitching of the long lanky 
legs that had lain so suggestively still, and 
bursting from the men pressing closer round 
him, he jumped for the door of the cage. 

“Get him out if there’s a chance,” he shouted, 
and with only his bare hands to help him, with 
no thought but just the faint hope of being able 
to divert Lily’s attention for the few moments 
that would be required to remove the lacerated 
young body that was still feebly twitching, he 
leaped at the lioness. 

Intent on her terrible sport, her head sunk on 
the boy’s back, mouthing and worrying, until 
Juan’s hands closed on her throat, she made no 
move. Then, with a deafening roar, she 
turned like a flash and rose at him, striking 
with her massive forepaws and bearing him 
backward by the force of her sudden spring. 

Reeling under her onslaught, driven half 
across the cage, he clung to her with grim 
tenacity, keeping his nerve while he thought 
coolly and swiftly. He had drawn her away 
from Danny—but that was only half his job. 
He had to hold her attention yet a little longer, 
had to wait till they got the boy out before he 
could think of himself and his own escape. 
Still clutching at her throat, his face pressed 
against the rough hair of her chest, his nostrils 
filled with the pungent animal odor of her skin, 
he felt the first sharp twinge of burning pain as 
she ripped his thigh, heard the bone snap as 
her mighty jaws bit deep into his shoes 
and fell in a smother of slobber and fur. 

After that he was conscious of little but a 
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|-Crushed by Lily’s weight, exhausted with 
| effort and weakened by loss of the blood that 
was pouring from his wounds, he knew that 
both strength and sense were leaving him, knew 
that in a few seconds—unless help came, and 
help seemed not to be coming—it would be 
the endfor him. Desperately he fought against 
the dead feeling of numbness that was para- 
lyzing him, desperately he fought to conquer 
the faintness stealing over him. For Paul’ssake 
he couldn’t go out like this. For Paul’s 
sake he had to get clear some way. She 
couldn’t be left alone. Paul, Paul! Oh, God, 
for Paul’s sake give him strength again! 

One last almost superhuman effort he made, 
striving to rise, striving to throw from him the 
tremendous force that was holding him down, 
striving till Lily, driven to renewed fury, bit 
more and more savagely at his mangled shoul- 
der, till, in agony now that made him want to 
scream, the last flickering remnants of his 
strength went from him altogether, and with 
the sound of a sudden crashing report ringing 
in his ears, he lost consciousness. 


The strain and shock through which Juan 
had passed, combined with the terrible maul- 
ing, induced a complete mental as well as phys- 
ical collapse, and, his whole body one vast 
wound, his mind temporarily gone, for weeks he 
lay in a hospital raving in delirium, his life 
hanging by a thread. 

But little by little, aided by skilful and assid- 
uous nursing, aided also by his own naturally 
strong constitution, he crept back from the 
gates of death. And, after all, his effort and 
self-sacrifice had been useless, for Danny had 
succumbed to his injuries a few minutes after 
being taken out of the cage. 

It was Marqueray himself, sobered by the 


took to find an adequate weapon, who had 
burst like a second whirlwind through the still 
hesitating workmen and into the cage, to shoot 
Lily just in time to save Juan’s life. But of this 
Juan knew nothing as yet. Nor did he yet 
know of the happenings that had followed 
afterwards in swift succession, to set Marque- 
ray’s in a blaze of wonder and speculation. 

Out of danger at last, unless some unforeseen 
relapse occurred, only within the last few days 
had he been conscious of anything around him, 
and then only for brief periods which were 
merely a torture of pain and weariness. Then 
had come a day when, partial remembrance re- 
| turning, he had recognized the anxious, tired- 
| looking face bent over him. “Jim—you old— 

son of a gun,” he had whispered. 

| The doctors had just left after the usual 
| morning visit and, pain-racked and exhausted 
| from their handling, Juan lay very still and 
silent. But it was not his own. suffering that 
occupied his thoughts, and it was neither bodily 
pain nor weariness that at last forced from him 
the groan that made Manners bend over him 
with a murmur of anxious inquiry. 

“What is it, Juan? Anything I can do?” 

There was a momentary fluttering of the long 
dark lashes that lay black against the white, 
wasted cheek; then Juan opened his eyes. 
“Paul?” he gasped. “Jim, do you know any- 
thing?” 

“T did all I could, but I couldn’t hear any- 
thing. I couldn’t trace them at all.” 

“ Them?” 





The sharp, agonized cry, the look of sudden 
anguish that leaped into the sunken eyes fixed 
on him, made Manners wince. 

“She couldn’t have gone alone,” he mut- 
tered; “‘and Ladowski disappeared at the same 
time. She must have gone with him. He was 
madly in love with her—I warned you months 
ago. But she never seemed to be interested in 
him. And, anyhow, I didn’t think she was 
that sort.” 

A blaze of anger shot through the misery in 
Juan’s eyes, and his weak grip.on Manners’s 
wrist tightened. ‘Curse you, Jim, she isn’t!” 
he choked. ‘“She’s good, good right through. 
| She’s my wife; do you think I don’t know? [ll 
| never believe she went with Ladowski. No, it 
| was something else, something that drove her. 





catastrophe and delayed only for so long as it - 


You never knew, Jim-—no one knew—but from 
the start everything went wrong with us—and 
all the time—she was unhappy——”’_ A great 
sob broke from him. 

“Tt was my fault—everything was my fault. 
I was a fool to rush things the way I did. I 
shouldn’t have taken advantage of her fear of 
her father. I shouldn’t have hurried her into 
marrying me. She didn’t know what she was 
doing—until it was too late. She didn’t under- 
stand—that I really cared. And she was only a 
child—terrified as a child would be. And I— 
I wanted her so—I frightened her—I had to 
leave her free. But she was always afraid—I 
knew it all the time—afraid that some day I’d 
frighten her again, that some day I’d tire of 
playing at being her husband and insist on my 
rights. For months just the sight of me terri- 
fied her. Oh, how it hurt!” 

Then his broken muttering died away and he 
lay still. 

It was on a later day, when he was first 
lifted from his bed to a couch for a couple of 
hours’ change, that the burden of Juan’s long- 
ing for Paul became too great to be borne any 
longer in silence. Back in bed, and raging at 
his weak helplessness, he lay scowling into space 
and making no effort to reply to Manners’s 
tentative conversation. 

“How long have I been here, Jim?” he burst 
out suddenly. 

Fearing that this was but the beginning of 
those questions he wished to postpone, Manners 
fidgeted for a moment in his chair. ‘Three 
months,” he said reluctantly. 

“Three months? Good Lord!” groaned 
Juan. ‘Why the devil can’t those fool doctors 
patch me up quicker?”’ he demanded with 
angry fretfulness. “How much longer are they 
going to keep me here?” 

“Depends a good deal on yourself, old man,” 
Manners. said. “If you’ll try to take hold of 
yourself and give the doctors half a chance— 
perhaps not very much longer. But if you go 
on fretting and sending your temperature up, 
as you’ve been doing lately, then the Lord 
only knows.” 

There was a faint shade of reproof in his 
voice, though the words were gently spoken, 
and Juan turned to him with a rather wistful 
little smile. 

“T suppose I must seem an ungrateful sort of 
brute,” he murmured unsteadily, “‘but_I’m not 
ungrateful really. I’m only nearly crazy. hav- 
ing to lie here so long doing nothing. And don’t 
think I don’t know what I owe you, Jim—just 
more than all the rest of ’em put together.’” 

“Oh, dear old chap, don’t talk rot,”” Manners 
said huskily. “I haven’t done much; not a frac- 
tion of what you’ve done for me. You just pull 
yourself together and get well.” 

Having read an account of the circus tragedy 
in one of the London papers, that big-hearted 
millionaire, Harvey Weston, had immediately 
cabled, placing flat and servants and motors at 
Juan’s disposal as soon as he was able to avail 
himself of the offer, and for as long as was either 
necessary or agreeable. From Harvey Juan 
could accept what he would not have accepted 
from any other man on earth, and, for reasons 
he kept to himself, he was glad to be free of the 
hospital and glad to be free of further obliga- 
tion to Marqueray, who had paid for the pri- 
vate room and the specialists who had been 
called in. So to Harvey’s flat he was taken one 
afternoon, in one of Harvey’s sumptuous cars. 

Only after a long and severe mental struggle 
had Manners reluctantly consented to accom- 
pany Juan to the flat. Knowing himself what 
Harvey Weston did not know, the mere thought 
of it had revolted him. 

After the first few days Juan began to im- 
prove. But time dragged and daily he raged 
at the weakness that still kept him from his 
search, daily he raged at the great surgeon 
who still came every morning. 

“Rage away, young man, as much as you 
like,” the latter said, smiling, “‘but don’t try 
to teach me my business. But you’ve gone 
ahead this last week,”’ he went on briskly, “and 
you won’t have to stay here much longer—if 
you’ll just go easy and obey orders.” 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


Order them by number at 


offers you practical suggestions on travel. 
literature of all companies concerning any part of the world will be sent free of-charge. 
1oc each; complete set 


$1.50. 


A letter or postcard will bring you the information you desire. 
Also note Cosmopolitan’s own travel library listed below. 
Address: Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 
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Phoenix Tucson 


Douglas 
NOGALES Sth 
Border, oe" 
‘the oasis” 
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... Where two nationalities mix...dry Arizona, 
U.S.A.—and—Sonora, Mexico! 

You'll like Nogales...keen mountain air... 
sunshine 320 days...mean temperature 62°. You 
can’t find a better climate or a better all-year- 
round place to live in. 

Good hotels... good sport... good shops ... good cafes... 
good times ! Border never closed—No red tape. Why not? 

Transfer at Tucson —a two-hour ride. 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Ariz. 

Please send me free booklet (103) 
Name 
Address 








THE REAL WEST 

On your way to California this winter stop 
over at Douglas and Nogales in Arizona. You'll 
get a real kick in more ways than one. Won- 
derful climate, hunting, fishing, golf and much 
gayety. For complete information write Cos- 
mopolitan Travel Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 
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RUISES of rare delight to Panama 
Canal, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, 
Chile, Ecuador and other South Ameri- 
can Countries. Optional Stopovers 
for visiting attractive points. All out- 
side rooms. vaundry. Swimming 
Pool. Unexcelled cuisine. 


Sailings every two weeks. 


«xy» GRACE LINE 
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Travel Library 


1. South America and Central America, 
10c. 


. Southern Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, 10c. 

. The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 

west, 10c. 

The Orient, 10c. 

. Florida, 10c. 

. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 


. The Canadian Rockies and Northwest 
National Parks, 10c. 


. National Parks of Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, 10c. 

. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Valley, 10c, 


. New England and the Adirondacks, 10c. 


. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 
10c. 


. Around the World Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D. 


. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D. 


. Hawaii, 10c. 
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. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
. North Carolina, 10c. 
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AMERICAN 


Cruise Tour, Including 


the MARDI GRAS 
at BUENOS AIRES 


You visit Rio de Janeiro, world’s most beautiful city. 
Fascinating days, sightseeing in “B. A.”—the Paris of 
South America. Excursion to world’s largest Coffee 
Plantations at Campinas. A delightful voyage of rec- 
reation and entertainment, with stops at Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Santos, Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, Trini- 


dad, Barbados. 


S.S. VANDYCK 


Built for Tropical Voyaging 
JAN.21,1928 









i Inclusive of 
60-Day GG 5 Hotels and 
Conducted Sightseeing 
Cruise Tour Ashore 
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ARIZONA 
The Real “West”! 


You'd get a great kick out of a vaca- 
tion here . . . with “dude ranches” 
. every kind of hunting and fish- 

ing . . . and all the gayety of Old 
Mexico (Agua Prieta) just a quarter- 
mile away. 

Exhilarating climate (no extremes) 
. . . altitude 4000 . . . good auto roads 
. . . good schools, shops, hotels, 
theater . . . and golf! 

And see Rhyolite Park—*The 
Wonderland of Rocks.” 
Main line Southern Pacific R. R. 
Stopovers all tickets. 

in U. S.-Bankhead Highway 
No. 80 (always cpen). 


BORDERLAND CLIMATE CLUB, 
Douglas, Arizona. 


Please send me free booklet (711) 


Name ____ 


Address 





ORDER A FLORIDA MAP 
Ten sections (11x17 each) for 50c. Auto 
highways appear in red on each section. 
Ideal for touring. Our Florida booklet is 
10c—write for Number 5. Address: Cosmo- 
politan Travel Service, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners, at rates in- 
cluding hotels, guides, drives, iees offer most value for 
the money by general testimony. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


125 Days $1250 to $3000 


ss “Caledonia’”’, sailing Jan. 16, westward 


8th cruise. includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine. Greece, 
Italy, Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
Europe stop-over in the Springtime. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 


24th Cruise, Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 
4th Norway Cruise, June 30; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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they are going 
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this winter~ 


Golden California—stretching its 

pleasant playgrounds along the 
sea. Sunny land of fruit and 
flowers—where living is a joy the 
whole year ’round. 
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Five famous Santa Fe trains 
leave Chicago every day for Cal- 
ifornia. “Santa Fe all the way.” 
Besides the Chief there are the 
California Limited, the Navajo, 
the Scout and the Missionary — 
all offering famous Fred Harvev 
meal service. 


On the way—Grand Canyon 
National Park, and the, 
Indian-Detour 
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The relief of that assurance, tempered 
though it was, brought a look almost of happi- 
ness to Juan’s face. 

Manners and the doctor left the room, and 
Juan was wondering what kept them talking 


' so long, when the door opened an inch or two 
and Manners’s voice sounded distinctly: 


“Can’t I tell him now? It’s getting infernally 


| awkward, his not knowing, and the lawyer’s 
| nearly crazy. He’s at me every day. I shan’t 


be able to put him off much longer. I——” 

The door shut again sharply, as by an impa- 
tient hand, leaving Juan with his heart beating 
furiously, his face ashy at the thought that had 
leaped to his mind. Surely there could be only 
one reason why a lawyer should want to see 
him—and that reason could mean only one 
thing. 

For a moment he sat very still. Then inac- 
tion became unbearable, and flinging aside the 


| light wrap that covered his knees, he steadied 
| himself with one hand, for his left arm was still 

practically useless, and struggling to his feet 
| walked unsteadily across the room to one of the 
| big, heavily curtained windows, to stand and 


look down on the street below. But his stricken 
eyes saw only a face, a sad little childish face 
that seemed to reproach him. With him she 
had been unhappy. And now—with Ladowski, 
or with some other man, she must have found 
the happiness she had not found with him, the 
happiness he had prayed so fervently she might 
some day come to know. To Ladowski, or to 
some other man, she must have given what she 
had never given to him. 

Deaf and blind to everything but his own 


| misery he did not hear the door reopen, did not 


know he was not still alone, until a touch on his 
arm made him turn, to see the sudden con- 
sternation that spread over Manners’s face. 

“‘Juan—for heaven’s sake—sit down. You 
look ghastly.” 

The stammered words and Jim’s look, in 
which he thought he saw more than mere 
anxiety, seemed confirmation of Juan’s fear. 

“The door,’”’ he muttered thickly—‘‘it came 


| open—I couldn’t help hearing. Is it about— 


Paul—they want me?” 

“Oh, confound the door!” cried Manners 
wrathfully. “I never thought you’d heard or 
I’d have come back sooner.’’ Then, his -voice 
softening: ‘‘No, dear old man, it isn’t Paul— 
I wish to heaven it was. But there is some- 
thing I’ve got to tell you, Juan, and you’d 
better get back to that chair before I tell it, 
for it’s rather a—a strange story, a story you 
ought to have known weeks ago, only the doc 
wouldn’t give permission. And as it’s waited 
so long, it won’t hurt to keep it a day or two 
longer—if you don’t feel like hearing it now,” 
he added, with a dubious glance at the shaking 
limbs and white face that still frightened 
him. 

But in the great relief that Manners’s words 
had brought Juan could have laughed aloud, 


| and it was with the old boyish grin that he met 


the other’s anxious look. ‘‘Don’t you worry, 
Jim,” he said lightly. “I’m all right.” And 
forcing himself to steadiness, he walked back 


| to the chair, to drop into it with a tired little 





grunt. ‘‘How’s that?” he asked triumphantly. 
“And now what about that strange story?” 

“Have you ever wondered why Marqueray 
never came to see you in the hospital, Juan?” 
asked Manners. ‘‘Why he’s never written to 
you all this long time?” 

At the totally unexpected question Juan’s 
relaxed limbs stiffened, and his faint smile 
vanished suddenly. For Manners had voiced 
a thought which had often been in his own 
mind. Time and again he had wondered and 
been troubled at Marqueray’s apparent cal- 
lousness and indifference. He had provided a 
private room in the hospital, he had been 
generous in engaging specialists—but Juan 
would rather have lain in a crowded public 
ward if his employer had only shown any real 
personal interest, any real human sympathy. 

“T’ve wondered, of course,’’ he said in a non- 


| committal voice, ‘‘but he can’t be expected to 


care very much what happens to a mere 
employee.” 


“He did care,” Manners interrupted vehe- 
mently; ‘“‘cared more than you'll ever know. 
He followed you into that cage just as soon as 
he could find a gun. It was he who shot Lily 
and got you out before any of those frightened 
fools knew properly what was happening. He 
went with you to the hospital—and all the 
first night, all the next day, he never left you.” 

Stirred profoundly by Jim’s amazing reve- 
lation of feeling he had not known Marqueray 
to possess, Juan sat looking thoughtfully at the 
logs blazing in the fireplace. 

“I’m glad,” he said at last; ‘‘and I’m glad 
you told me, Jim. We'd had an almighty row 
that day when they came—about Danny, and 
I thought maybe that was why he hung off, 
that he was still sore at me. I just hated to 
think that, and I just hate now to think I mis- 
judged him. But I wish he’d written—I wish 
he’d write,’’ he added regretfully. 

“He can’t write.” 

From the window where he was standing 
Manners’s voice sounded curiously indistinct, 
and Juan glanced at him frowningly. 

‘Why can’t he write?’ he demanded. Then, 
quickly as it had risen, the frown smoothed 
away. ‘Oh, I suppose you mean the poor old 
boy’s too proud,” he laughed. ‘‘Waiting for me 
to make the first move, is he? Well, I’m not 
proud. I'll write after luncheon.” 

“Juan, you can’t write to him.” 

This time the words came with sharp breath- 
lessness that brought the scowl back to Juan’s 
face. ‘‘See here, Jim,’’ he said, half angrily, 
half impatiently, ‘“‘you’re acting mighty 
strange. What are you getting at? Is he still 
sore at me; now he’s had time to think things 
over?” 

Manners came swiftly to lay a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Good heavens, no! I’m making a 
ghastly hash of this business, but Lord knows 
I never had anything so difficult to say in my 
life. Juan, old man, you can’t write to Mar- 
queray—because he’s dead.” 

“Dead!’’ With a start that set every wound 
in his body throbbing and tingling, Juan jerked 
himself upright. ‘“‘Dead?” he gasped, in horri- 
fied incredulity. ‘‘He can’t be dead—not 
Marqueray! Why, he never was sick! He was 
stronger than the rest of us all put together. 
Marqueray—dead!”’ He caught his lip in his 
teeth. Never had he realized until this mo- 
ment how deep was his attachment to his 
irascible employer. And now he was gone. 

Manners cleared his throat. ‘He was with 
you all that first night, as I told you,” he said 
jerkily, “‘and all the next day. Then the second 
night, about ten o’clock, the doctors persuaded 
him to go back to the hotel for a few hours’ 
sleep, promised they’d telephone if there was 
any change. I went with him to the door 
to see him off. He wouldn’t have a car called— 
said he wanted to walk, wanted the fresh air. 
And then—well, it must have happened only 
about ten minutes after he left the hospital, as 
far as we could make out afterwards. He was 
crossing the street—and there was a big car— 
some careless fool driving. It got him, and it 
was all over in a second.”” Jim moved abruptly 
to the fire, where he stood with his back turned, 
blowing his nose frankly and vigorously. 

And behind him Juan sat very still, trying 
to suppress the emotion which, weak as he was, 
was shaking him from head to foot. 

A strangled exclamation at last broke from 
him. “Jim—the show? Who’s carrying on?” 

*Manners turned slowly from the fire. 
“‘There’s more than the Old Man’s death you 
have to know, Juan,” he said with marked 
hesitation; ‘‘and the rest—has to do partly with 
Marqueray’s. But it’s a queer story—a story 
you’ve got to read, in a letter I have for you, 
a letter written by Marqueray. For reasons 
you'll know later, Houston, Marqueray’s 
lawyer, wanted you to have this letter weeks 
ago, but we couldn’t get the doctor’s consent. 
He gave it this morning, so I can’t keep the 
letter back any longer.” 

For a few moments Juan held the envelop, 
turning it over in his hands and looking curi- 
ously at the short superscription which was 
just his Christian name, and below it, ‘To be 
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opened after my death,” written in Mar- 
queray’s bold, well-known characters. 

No suspicion of the truth, no premonition 
came to warn him as he wrenched the thick 
envelop apart and, taking out the closely 
written sheets, spread them open on his 
knee. 

But as his eyes fell on the first three words 
his face turned suddenly livid: 

‘““My dear son.” Over and over he repeated 
it, bitterly, contemptuously, furiously, choking 
with the torrent of anger and disillusionment | 
which, almost overwhelming, seemed to be 
striking at the very roots of his being, taking 
from him all trust and faith. Marqueray—who 
had betrayed and deserted his mother? | 
Marqueray—the unknown father he had been 
seeking all his life? Marqueray—whom he had 
loved! Oh, the cruelty of it! 

Moments passed before he roused himself 
and sat up again, to look once more with hard 
eyes at the sheets he had dropped and that lay 
scattered on the floor. To read that letter 
was impossible. He knew all he wanted to 
know—and if only he never could have known! 
He was Marqueray’s son—Marqueray’s illegi- 
timate son! 

It was a long fight, but gradually the rigid 
lines of his face relaxed and softened, and with 
a heavy sigh he leaned back in his chair, | 
smoothing the crumpled sheets he had picked 
up. Only to learn more of the mother who had | 
borne him could he bring himself to read what 
Marqueray had written; for that and only 
for that. 

The letter was headed Vienna, dated the day 
that had brought the news of Richard Marque- | 
ray’s death. And the abrupt opening, which | 
went straight to the heart of the matter, was 
characteristic of the dead man. | 

“Did you never guess? Did you never once | 
think that I might possibly be the man you 
have been looking for all your life? | 

“For years I have wanted to tell you, and for | 
years I have shrunk from breaking the faith 
you have in me and turning into hatred the | 
affection which, heaven alone knows why, you | 
have always given me. But because of Rich- | 
ard’s death, because of the odd feeling I have | 
that I shall not long survive him, I have to | 
write now what I still dare not tell. 

“T was the only child of elderly, rigidly 
Calvinistic parents born and raised on a New 
England farm. From the first I revolted from 
the narrow, soul-crushing views of my people, 
who considered the smallest pleasure deadly 
sin. I stood it as long as I could; then, when 
I was thirteen, I ran away and joined a travel- 
ing circus. 

“I worked like a slave, saved every cent I 
could scrape together, and eventually when I 
was about twenty-five, I got a small show of 
my own. The little show prospered, as every 
financial thing I have ever touched has pros- 
pered, and became, comparatively speaking, a 
big one. Soon after that I married. It was an 
idiotic marriage that could never have come to 
any good, for we hadn’t a thought in common. 
She was a year or two older than I, and had 
been raised in the same rigid, narrow-minded 
atmosphere that had nearly broken my spirit. 
But she belonged to a social set far above mine, 
and only chance brought us together. 

“J didn’t love her but I was a conceited 
young fool and I suppose I was flattered at her 
coming down to my level, and the upshot was 
a runaway marriage we both repented before 
the year was out. Her people cast her off when 
she rar away with me, but she never could 
forget that she had married beneath her, and 
what she had given up to follow the fortunes of 
a traveling showman. It made her hard and 
bitter, as hard and bitter as it made me. 
And very soon it was only my money she 
wanted. 

“Richard was born the year after our mar- 
riage, and from the time he was old enough to 
understand anything, she trained him to 
despise and hate me as thoroughly as she her- 
self did. They had everything in the world 
that money could buy. And I was faithful to 

















her, even for years after she had insisted on a 





Pagoda and Temple, Tokyo 


there this delightful way. 


Magnificent President Liners, speedy and 
luxurious. The ocean voyage passes all too 


quickly on these fine ships. 


Public salons are tastefully appointed, decks 
are spacious and enclosed in glass. All state- 
rooms are outside, many with private baths in 
connection. You are assured fine service and a 


cuisine of highest quality. 


First you land at Yokohama, the gateway to 
Tokyo, the capital. Or you may go to Japan 


— 
rf 


A Vacation 
in Japan 


Japan holds much to lure the traveler. Go 
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via Honolulu if you choose. Then Kobe, Japan’s greatest seaport, 
a splendid modern city. Plan to see the beautiful interior with its 


snow-capped peaks and waterfalls. 


Japan is rich in contrasts—colorful kimonos and rickshaws— 
modern buildings and industrial activity. The people are gay;there 
is a festival at every season, unique sights, 20th century comforts. 

Go on to Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, each fascinating 
and different, offering the interested visitor new scenes and exper- 
iences. China, the essence of the Orient, maintaining its ancient 
charm. Manila, city of many races, situated so strategically at the 


crossroads of the Pacific. 
Go now. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for 


Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 


Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway - - - - - - NewYork 101BourseBldg. - - - i i 

604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway - NewYork 514W. Sixth Sereet ies Py an oy Calif 

: : ; : any Bldg. - - - Fiosarae Pa. — Rash Dotens - + + «+ + Detroit 
tateStreet - - - - ston, Mass. 110 t Ben a i , Til. 

1519 Railroad Ave.So. - - Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. San Pte 34 
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“How we saved our 


first $500” 


‘“‘Mary and I had been married four years, but we 
couldn’t save a cent. Fact is, we were constantly 
in debt and I was always worried for fear I would 
lose my position. 

“Then one night I saw that something must be 
done, so I told Mary I was going to take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools. ‘I’ve 
been hoping you would do that,’ she said. ‘I know 
you can earn more money if you really try.’ 

“So I started studying after supper at night, in 
the spare time that wu: to go to waste. It wasn’t 
hard and pretty soon I began to see it was helping 
me in my work. In three months a new position 
was open and the Boss said he’d give me a chance at: 
it because he’d heard I was studying with the I. C. S. 

“Well, that was the start. Before the end of the 
year I received another raise in salary and we began 
to’ save a little each week. We’ve got $500 in the 
bank now and we’re going to have a lot more soon. 
The Boss says he’s going to give me a still better 
position if I keep on studying with the I. C. S.” 

For thirty-five years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men to win promotion, to earn 
more money, to get ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
you like best. ‘kes, you can, 

At least, find out how by marking and mailing the 
coupon printed below. It doesn’t. cost you a penny or 
obligate you in any way to do this, but it. may be the 
means of ing your entire life. Do it now. 











INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’’ 
Box 2596-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost ot obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars 
about the course before which I have marked X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 











Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Fe ed 5 meee Show Card pry od a 

Business Law aphy ani 

Banking and Finance English wy 
Management Civil Service 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.)() Railway Mail Clerk 

Cost Accounting (J Common School Subjects 

Bookkeeping (High School Subjects 

Private Secretary H Illustrating 

Spanish O French Cartooni 


ning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineer Architect 
Architects’ Blueprints 


electric Lighting 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


Chemistry =) pee 
‘or 





moooooog ooo 


ivil Engineer Automobile 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
B Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering [) Radio Mathematics 


Name 

Street Address... 
GP a. 2s xeccseniesigherinsinsanigvdamoaiiall I ia ctiepscateosecessosccetes 
a apt e  R T IS D aT ES DERE ABI ce ce 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Corr d Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 














For quick, safe relief from ( 
painful corns or tender toes §f 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dt Scholl's — 
Zino-pads = «xishocsore 











TEN MAGAZINES 


fa The mos ining ari 

ae i ive M inein America! 10 weeks for 
only 10c. Specialintroductory offer. No maga- 

ay zine like it. Full ofimportantfacts, pictures and 



















@) the best, most popular fiction for all members of 
the family. Send name, address and 10¢ today. 
ful The Pathfinder, Dept.P.216 Washington, D. é 
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| separate establishment and I had to go my own 


.| way alone. 


“Then—Juanita la Bella came into my life. 
I fell for her the first time Isaw her. Her great 
wistful eyes just drew the heart right out of 
my body that very moment as she stood there 
in the office, asking for an engagement. And, 
heaven only knows why, almost from the first 
she loved me. But she knew I was married 
and, a deeply religious little soul, for a year she 
held me off. 

“At the time my wife was living in Boston. 
I went to her there and begged her to divorce 
me. But she refused to release me. Then, 
later, when I saw trouble in my poor Juanita’s 
eyes, I forced her to tell me what it was, and 
learned that our love was only bringing her a 
further and deeper shame. 

“T went to my wife again. And again she 
refused to divorce me. 

“In the months that followed until you were 
born, I don’t know which of us suffered most, 
I or the girl I loved with all my soul and 
strength. It was the shame that would cling 
to you she dreaded rather than the thought of 
the blame that would be attached to herself. 
I was away on the road when you were born, 
couldn’t get to her for weeks, and every mo- 
ment of the time I was living in a torment of 
fear for her. And after she was stronger she 
insisted on going back to work, though I 
begged her again and again to let me take her 
away and make a home for you both some- 
where. But she wouldn’t, and I had to watch 
her growing weaker and weaker every month, 
knowing that my happiness was slowly slipping 
from me. 

“Tf she had lived, so that I could have mar- 
ried her—for my wife died only a few years 
later—I should not now be the man I am. 
But she died, and left me—you. And because 
I chose to regard you as the cause of her 
death—for it was your birth that started the 
trouble—I hated you. And because I hated 
you. I left you to grow up the way you did. 
That I was responsible for your existence, and 
so bound to provide for you, was all I would 
admit. 

“J hated you right up to the time when 
Sally got you—through your own fault. 

‘And then you came back to the circus and 
I realized the change that had come over 
you. From that day I meant you to have the 
circus, meant you to be Marqueray’s when my 
time came. For this reason, my only hope and 
happiness now, I have let you into the work- 
ings of things, have trained you to fill the place 
you will eventually take in the world, and it 
will be a big place, boy. All I have will be 
yours if you will take it. Don’t let it go to 
pieces now just because your pride revolts 
at taking anything from me. Don’t turn your 
back on it, Juan. Keep Marqueray’s going, 
and keep it in your own hands, I implore you. 
Son, it’s a dying man’s prayer, and it’s part 
of my punishment that I shall never know if 
my prayer is granted. 

“For the rest, I have only to ask your for- 
giveness—for what I did to your mother and 
for what I did, and have been, to you. Does 
it seem strange to you that I even can dare to 
hope that you can forgive? It is only the 
thought of your mother that gives me courage 
to ask, for it was her hope as well as mine. 

“T can’t tell you very much about her, 
Juan. Until she joined Marqueray’s her life, 
young as she was, had not been a happy one, 
and she never cared to speak of it. I only 
know she was born of circus people and early 
left an orphan. She was the bravest, sweetest, 
cleanest thing God ever made. She never 
had a wrong thought, a wrong impulse in all 
her life, and what she did for love of me I 
made her do, forced her to do. It’s the truth, 
Juan. And if it was sin, it was my sin, not 
hers. - 

“Because I was, and am, lacking in moral 
courage, only after my death will you know 





who was your father. After you left me this 
afternoon I made a new will, leaving every- 
thing to you and acknowledging you as my son. 
And in it I have ‘stated a wish that if you 
can take anything from me at all, you will 
also take the name that should have been 
yours. 

“You know everything now. Forgive us 
both—not for my sake, for I deserve nothing 
but your hatred and: contempt, but for her 
sake, Juan, for the sake of the sacrifice she 
made for me, and you.” 

There was no formal ending, only the signa- 
ture, Ray Marqueray: 

On a sheet of -the hospital paper was the 
postscript he had added only a few minutes 
before his death, straggling unevenly across 
the page. 

“Boy, I’ve been with you for hours. -They 
say you haven’t a chance in a million, but I 
know you will live—know it as surely as I know 
that death is very close to me now as I write. 
And because of it I am enclosing in this some- 
thing that has never left me for thirty years. 
If what I have written is useless, may your 
mother’s words have: more power with you 
than mine. And for more than what is past I 
have to ask your pardon now. Forgive me 
also, if you can, for the trouble I made about 
your marriage, for the things I said of you and 
the girl I hope to heaven you will find again. 
It was just disappointment, knowing what I 
knew, that you should have looked no higher 
for a wife. 

“T might have remembered that you were 
my son and hers, that only love would count 
with you for anything.” 

Then, lower down on the page: ‘Keep that 
fellow Manners. There’s more in him than I 
thought.” 

The letter dropped from Juan’s hand, and 
for a time he stayed motionless, staring into 
the fire. 

Marqueray had said he was enclosing in his 
letter “something that has never left me for 
thirty years.” Amongst the many pages now 
lying on the rug that covered Juan’s knees 
there was a big sheet creased and worn with 
handling, the faded ink almost indecipherable. 
The letter of a dying girl, who knew she was 
dying, to the man who had given her a love as 
satisfying as her own, who had given her the 
only happiness she had ever known, it was a 
revelation of unselfishness and devotion. 

To one passage, almost at the end of the 
letter, Juan returned again and again before 
he dropped the worn sheet -gently into the 
flames, to watch it flare and crumble away, a 
relic too intimate and precious to be kept save 
in his mind. And for an instant as the yellowed 
paper curled and blackened, he saw that pass- 
age again: ‘‘For all your wonderful love, for 
all your tenderness and care, amado mio, how 
can I thank you? And the child you gave me, 
our nitio—oh, Ray, I pray that some day love 
as great as yours may come to him, to make 
him understand so that he may be merciful 
and forgive us both.” 

Juan’s firm lips quivered as he leaned back 
with a heavy sigh. To forgive—that was easy, 
now he knew and understood. But to take his 
father’s money—the very thought of it was 
repellent. 

He did not want his father’s money. He 
did not want to be a rich man. 

A rich man—able to do what before had been 
impossible—Paul! In ‘agony he whispered 
the name that was never out of his thoughts. 
Paul, his wife, whom he must find. The money 
he had wanted so desperately, to help him in 
his search, was his now—if he chose. 

He made his decision. Not for himself, not 
for any benefit he might derive, but that he 
might find Paul, he would take the money he 
hated, and with it all his father had begged 
him to take. Now, today even, he might begin 
the search that once had seemed beyond his 
power. 


Good fortune greater than he had ever dreamed comes to Juan as 
he discovers who was his father—and he is reunited with Paul 
at last—in E. M. Hull’s dramatic conclusion Next Month 
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How the LaSalle Problem Method 





No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. There is 
sucha plan—itis known as the LaSalle Prob- 
iem Method—and its practical value is attest- 
ed by thousands of men who have employed 
it to plus theirnative aptitude with systematic 
training. Read these typical experiences: 


Boosts Salary 137 Per Cent —“‘I worked hard for 
four years ina clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. I 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
to get ahead. I had never had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy course. Today, just fifteen months 
later, 1 am Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
the benefits of a 137 per cent increase in salary, and 
I have not yet finished the course.” : 

PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 

From $55 a Month to $10,000 a Year—“‘When I 
first took your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, I was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
road—at a salary of $55a month. For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, thru which I am now serving more than 
500 clients. During these five years my income has 
averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my suc- 
cess mainly to LaSalle training.” 

S$. MOSS, Jr., New York. 

Steel Worker B General Manager—‘‘For a 
number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Steel Mills. Realizing that hands and feet would 
not do for me any longer, I decided to give my brain 
a business training. Today I am Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
income. LaSalle has been the instrument to my 
success,” RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 

Alwaysa Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—“‘ Before 
I had completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
the chance I had been looking for—with this com- 
pany of which I am now Sales Manager. Since that 
time it seems as though one opportunity has followed 
another, just as fast as I could make myself ready. 
Incidentally my salary has been increased more than 
500 per cent.”’ E. T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
States and Canada (not to mention many 
hundreds in England, Australia, China and 
other foreign countries) choose the LaSalle 


( Announcement 
to 
Executives 


Introducing Ref-Ex 
" po og cheat — " 
and consultation service for executives 


LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique 
and invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 
Ref-Ex is card-indexed, ‘‘brass tacks” business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords t 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlie all successful executive work. | 




















Increases Your Salary 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 89 
per cent! 


Problem Method to speed their progress— 
when over 4,000 LaSalle members belong 
to the LaSalle One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
having more than doubled their incomes— 
when the average increase reported by 
other thousands is 89 per cent—surely the 
LaSalle Problem Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed, 

It does. And here is why: 

You Learn by Doing 

Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


LaSalleExtension University 




















to explain to you the principles by which he 


\X solves them. Suppose that one by one you 


were to work those problems out— returning 


) to him every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster— dy far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. Youadvance by solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at your command 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 
positions. Step by step, you work them o. 
for yourself—until, at the conclusion of 
your training, you have the £z7d of experi- 
ence for which men are willing and glad to 
pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the salary-increasing plan—will 
be sent you for the asking. Whether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And—it’s FREE. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful 
career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


INSTITUTION 


—— ee  — — Find Yourself Thru LaSalle = —— — — — = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1255-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


(O Law: LL.B. Degree. 
C0 Industrial Management. 
( Modern Foremanship. 
(0 Personnel Management. 
(0 Banking and Finance. (7 
0 Stenotypy: Training § 
in the fast, accurate 


machine shorthand: 
machine furnished. 


Telegraphy: Railway 
q jercial 


Busi M t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

0 Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping. 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Ad d 
Accountants, 

(1 Modern Salesmanship. 


0 Traffic Management—Foreign and 











Domestic. 
‘LD Railway Station M = Te 
(0 Modern B Correspond 





(J Stenography: Training in the new 
superior Stenotypy. 


mmer . 2 
[7] Business English. [] Effective Speaking. ree! 
(J Commercial Law. [] Commercial Spanish. 
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Jay B. Nasu, professor of Physical 
Education, New York University, 


» Henry Wituiam Gipson, President 
of the Camp Director’s Association. 


Wixuram G. Vrnat, of the State Col- in charge of summer school 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University. for training of camp leaders. 


We take pleasure in announcing these judges for the 
Third Cosmopolitan Camp Essay Contest 


THE LAST CALL 


VERY mail brings evidence of the interest young campers 

are showing in Cosmopolitan’s Camp Essay Contest. As 
the closing date draws near, competition has become keen 
among boys and girls who attended organized camps this 
summer and who wish to win one of the four $100 prizes 
offered in camp tuitions for next year. 


There is still a chance for you to win one of these prizes. 


The essays are to be written on the subject: 


‘“My Ideal Counselor’’ 


A winner will be chosen from each of these groups: 


Group A—Junior Boys, 8-13 
Group B—Junior Girls, 8-13 
Group C—Senior Boys, 14-18 
Group D—Senior Girls, 14-18 


All essays must be submitted on one of our blanks, and must reach 
us not later than December 31st, 1927. For information address 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


MAY G. LINEHAN, DIRECTOR 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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What will the Next 
Book-of-the-Month be? 


EMBERS of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s Selecting Committee are now 
considering their choice of the most out- 
standing and readable book. We do not 
know what the book will be. We do know, 
however, that any book selected by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Canfield, Christopher Morley and William 
Allen White is sure to be one that intelligent 
booklovers will not care to miss. When the 
votes are in, and the book-of-the-month 
thereby determined, subscribers will be noti- 
fied of the Committee’s choice, and the book 
mailed unless some other book is requested. 


This convenient service has filled a long- 
felt want. Thousands of subscribers acclaim 
it as something they have always wished 
for. Read how the service operates—why 

our freedom of choice is not restricted— 
ow the books are selected. Then send for 
the prosvectus which tells the entire story. 








Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers will get 
it by mail—just like a magazine! 


A service that has met the need and approval of thousands of book-lovers 


FTER all the tumult and the shouting 
about books is over, most critics will 
agree that the really worth-while new books 
published in the course of a year can usually be 
counted almost on the fingers of two hands. 


If you are bookishly inclined, however, you 
are overwhelmed. and confused by the hun- 
dreds of books continuously thrust upon your 
attention, You are pulled this way by some 
favorable review, and that way by some clever 
advertisement. Often there are a score of 
books you have been excited into thinking you 
want—at the same time! Unfortunately, you 
can’t read them all. It is not your business but 
your pleasure to read books, and your reading 
time is limited. Your attitude may be summed 
up in this statement: you are particularly 
anxious not to miss those books which, in the 
general opinion, are “worth reading.” But 
what are they? 


The Book-of-the-Month Club represents 
the first attempt ever made to find out, for 
the busy reader, what the outstanding new 





Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Broun 
Chairman 





Dorothy Canfield Christopher Morley Wm, Allen White 


books may be, and to make sure that he 
actually obtains and reads them, instead of 
merely wishing to. 


The plan of the Club is simplicity itself. 
Practically all the book publishers in America 
send advance copies of their new books to the 
selecting committee, which consists of Henry 
Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
William Allen White. Out of the scores of 
books submitted every month, this committee 
selects those which it considers outstanding, 
for one reason or another. All of the month’s 
finest books are listed. And the book which 
rates the highest in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is given the additional honor of being 
called the “‘book-of-the-month,” and is sent to 
those subscribers whoindicate that they want it. 


Before this book is sent out, however, a 
carefully written description of it, and of all 
the books recommended in the month, is sent 
to you. If you believe you will like 
the “book-of-the-month” you let it 





come to you. I fnot, you ask for one of the others 
to be sent in its place. Even then, if you are dis- 
appointed with your choice, you may exchange 
the book—at no cost—for another! 
Service that costs you nothing 

Could any booklover ask for more? Five au- 
thorities, whose opinions you respect, cull out 
the most noteworthy books for you. You are 
sent in advance a careful report on all of them. 
You have the privilege of free exchange, in 
case of disappointment. Also, the Club’s 
service makes it certain that you will read the 
books you want to read, and that they will be 
delivered at your home, unfailingly, so that 
you can’t miss them. 

And what is the cost of all this? Nothing. 
You: pay only for the books you receive, at the 
same price as if the publisher himself sent 
them to you by mail. Send for a booklet which 
describes this unique and convenient service 
more in detail. Your request will not obligate 
you in any way. 










BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 34-M 


218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, withour cost, your Prospectus 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 
Plan. This request involves mein no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 

























DIRECTORY of 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 
























FRANCE—BOYS 
Hate. Aaah Old World 
RES 





Preparing boys for College. Non- 
or BU sectarian; scientific thoroughness; 
par-Villennes European culture; modern methods; 
Seine-et Oise American and Foreign Masters. Beau- 


france | lly thirty seven. All sports. 


___ Chateau de Bures, Box 675, Amierst, *Mase., U.S. A. 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


—Lasell Seminary- 


HILL-cREST location in beautiful New England set- 
ting—+ten miles from Boston. 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. Strong 
Home Economics courses. Excellent opportunities in 
music, with concert work. College Preparatory, Secre- 
tarial, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. ll 
athletics, winter sports, 
Delightful home life. 
Catalogs. 











horseback riding, 
Separate school for younger girls. 


swimming. 


109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. B., Prin. 































beautiful Westchester County. 
roliment. 
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9 miles from New Haven. hours from New York. 
eng < ie two-year emia go owe i 
» aioe W. Skinner, M. A., Miss Louise H. Scott 
NEW YORK—BOYS 
SCHOOL for Boys 
}> Rev. 5. M. Furman, L. H. D.s Headmaster, Box 915 
MT. PLEASANT HALL 
Day & Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
Progress assured. Limited en- 
Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 
F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. 
ACADEMY 
Graduates admitted to colleges without ex- 
aminations. Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. 


A resident and day asd es young women. 
Box C, The Weylister, Milford, =" 
Tarrytown a 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
EEKSKILL “ue 
Yew Gym and Pool. Senior U 












Mohegan Lake ‘School — 


pammecs. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and 
athletics — expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Catalog. Er at nepal. Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester 
0., New York. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s”’ 








Military. College prep: . Th hi i j Busi- 
ness course. Junior Dienartaniat. Well-ordered pibletics. 
Catalog. Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 112, Manlius, N. 





COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Regi 

Under Christian influence. Boys successful in pra cok: 
leges. All athletics. 54th year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box C, Montour Falls, New York 












NEW ORI ier ee RC 





Bric. Gen. Mitton F. baa D.S.M., Supt. 
CS Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 


: lastic Standards, Norma] Military Training. Sane dis- 
cipline. Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet 
Band. Commercial moh an Mouth assets aa 









aeaeeeentins 





For GIRLS 


re miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 


Preparatory finishingschool. 
Advanced Elective Courses 


Mount 
a 


School |): 


& Junior 


College 


Pp 
a = ‘elightt 
Apply Early. 
1651 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 














THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


A girls’ school where the work is arranged to meet needs 
of the individual as she grows and develops. Nursery age 
through high school. Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph.D., 
Director, 463 Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count in the Girl’s 
Education. Outdoor Sports and Recreation. Col- 
lege Preparatory. General, and other Courses. Ac- 
credited. Address Mrs. George W. Emerson (A.B., 
Smith), 10 Howard Ave., West Bridgewater, Mass. 











NEW ENGLAND—BOYS _ 


ORCESTER| 


THorouGH CoLLEGE PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

















1033 VU FFILE' LJ ) 1527 
AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 


Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog, address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 11 High Street, Sufield, Conn. 


OSES BROWN 


A century-old school of distinctive character for 
boys. Strictly college preparatory. Separate 
upper and lower schools. Complete equipment. 

. Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


Newrow ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


At foot of Berkshires. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Small classes insure individual atten- 
tion. Strong Junior School. Fireproof buildings. Swim- 
ming Pool. Elevation 1,000 feet. 52 acres. Beautiful 
surroundings. Write for catalog. Headmaster, Newtown 
Academy, Newtown, Conn. 














NEW YORK—GIRLS 


Epa. Che Castle 


iss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Box 700. W 









Hua 


New York 


— The Carmel 
W Schoo! for Girls 


RE beautiful Lake Gleneida, near New York. Col- 











gs 
NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS _ 





NEW YORK—GIRLS 





FO 
“pasa byte efor 


ScHOOL. Post GRapUATE Courses: Hom 

Economics; Secretarial and Executive Training: 

Social Welfare and Community Service. Q 
. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEW YORK—CO-ED i: 


Miss C. S 











JENO Coeducational. Est. 4986 
wt te i cme 

nis trong pectetarial 

SEMINARY course. ndowed, Junior stu- 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 

vee catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D % 


Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


Give your child the inheritance of happy mem- 
ories. Thorough training up to Eighth Grade. 
Music, Dancing, outdoor play. 1120 Constant 
Ave., Peekskill, New York. 


NEW JERSE Y—CO-ED 
COMPLETE 


is -HIGH SCHY IN 2 YEARS 


4 ES} Earn a New Jersey State Certificate and save two years 
Key preparing for college entrance or business. Special 
facilities for retarded students. (Send for Sulletin.). 
Paterson Preparatory School, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
A Coll Preparat 
BLAIR School for © Boys 


“ Founded 1848. Imposing bundings, full uipped 

Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger Oys. 

we igo Write for catalog. Charles H. Breed, A.B., 
M., Headmaster, Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 


Emphasizes preparation for 
P IE College Entrance Board Ex- 

aminations. Boys from 30 
states. Modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every 
boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 62nd year. 
Nine miles from Princeton. Box 12-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Horsemanship 
under instructor of *Equitation. 12 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Junior Department. For Catalog and View Book, 
Write to the Registrar. Box 403, Wenonah, N. J. 


BORDENTOW.- 


Thorough preparation for coll 
faculty, small classes, > A — 














































MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
or business. Efficient 
attention. Boys taught 





how to study. rd year. Catalogue. Col. 
Tt. D. ae a “principal, Drawer C-5, BORDEN- 
TOWN, 
RUTGERS *"scxoor 
* SCHOOL ° 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys 
for admission to college by examination or certificate. Graduates in 
24 Sony Gym., Golf, Swimming. All “yg Catalog. 

P. Kelly, Headmaster, Box C, Brunswick, N. J. 


for SENIOR SCHOOL: 
21g Hlus ScH008 BOYS Thorough and suc- 
cessful preparation for College Examinations. 


NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 
JOHN G. HUN, Ph. D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton N. J. 


FREEHOLD?) SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school with the 
Personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address: 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 124, Freehold, N. J 


DEVITEENULITARY 


$50 monthly, = 6 we 14, modified military training, open 12 mos. 
32 miles from N C. 60 acres. Gummer camp. 
Maj. L. DeVitte, Bos K, Morganville, N 























Junior College Dept., Upper and Lower Schools. 
Clara C. Fuller, Prin., Box 12 C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 











St. jonne NYol eters) & 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 
Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
under 13. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 








igo Manor 


Country Boarding School and Junior Col- 
lege. Non-Sectarian. All Grades. Special 
Courses. e. Sogerneny of Music. Address 





Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 





ege Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Small 

classes. _Moderate rates. 62nd year. Junior School. 

Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., Box C, Carmet, N. Y. NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 
Ossining *cn"|/ROSE HAVEN, 


A Home School for Girls 5 to 14 years. 
Estate, well equipped, easily accessible. 
educational methods. 

Box 17-A, Tenafly, N. 


Beautiful Country 
Thorough modern 
ou te or telephone Mary Birchard, 
Tel. Dumont 177. 
“A good School for Girls’ 
entenary ; Ful information on request 
‘olle iate R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 


nmstitute Box 17, Hackettstown, N. J. 








For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 
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122nd year. 
teachers for 10 
y%-mile track. 
pond. Catalog. : 





An Old School 
Write for catal 
Coleman, Yale = 


Prepares | fo 
classes; ide: 
Middler ant 
playing fielc 


master, Bo 
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NAZ 


Founded in 

erate rates. 
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Rev. A. 


ae 
A College I 
open hill « 
Complete e 
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A Widely 
Wholesome 8 
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way betweer 
Enjoying no 


For 
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Athi 

Separate ss 
Oscar Ss. 


























PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 





—_—_—— 


YES 


There is an answer to the school problem— 
the KISKI PLAN. Write for some real information. 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, President, Box 926, Saltsburg, Pa. 


SKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 


| 


PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 
GEORGE SCHOOL Conte Preserstory. 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 

G.A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 





“BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


122nd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 100 select mpion athletic teams. Tennis, 
y-mile track. Golf ', & available, Concrete pool and skating 
pond. Catalog. James R. Hi A. M., Princeton, 85, Headmaster, 
Box 8, 'S Bellefonte, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD whe 

66th Year. 

ote all year home school and gmp for boys from 6 to 15 

Moderate rates. Individual thorough training. 

food table. Ali sports manual training, radio, etc. For 

booklet address J. Shortlid e, A. B. Harvard, Prin., 
Box 29, C Chester Hetchon Del. Co. Pa. 


SWARTHMORE 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR BOYS 
An Old School under New Management. Separate Junior School. 
Write for ous. Edward R. Robbins, Princeton '94, H. Roger 
Coleman, Yale '17 S, Ss Masters, Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


URG ACADEMY 











144% YEAR 
a a for all SB experienced teachers; smal) 

i tion; new plant including Junior, 
Middler and Senior Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine 
playing fields and courts. Arthur E. Brown, Head- 
master, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL 


Founded in 1743. A famous old military academy. Mod- 

erate rates. Preparation for Coiege and business. Junior 

School. Personal attention, in class and athletics. Address: 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In 
open hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia 
1 R HYD oT aa Senior and —- Schools. 

R. HYDE, (Yale), Headmaster, C, Ches‘nut Hill, Pa. 


FRAN ISLS ARSTIALL 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. 
Wholesome School Life and Sports. Unusual Bauloment gad ind Location 
Boys Prepared for College in the 30 














WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 





NATIONAL Park Seminary stands 
in the front rank of America’s 


leading schools for girls. It 
combines the utmost in beauti- 





ful environment, enriching con- 
tacts and unexcelled equipment. 

Two-year Junior College and 
four-year preparatory courses. 
Art, Music, Expression, Secre- 
tarial Training and Home Eco- 
nomics. All sports. For catalog 
address the “iy “7 Box 11 
Forest 


hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Junior College at Washing- 
ton. The 24th year—12 acre Campus. For list 
J eae and Cecetenel Courses. Address 


Farrington, Ph. D., Box C, Washington, D.C. 


. . 
Martha Washington Seminary 
For Girls 
Happy, healthful school-days, on beautiful estate, 
with sits ann Tay! advantages. J ator Collegiate 
an hool forms. ls Secre- 
terial lence Music, Art, Expression. “Address the 
retary, Box C, Oakcrest, ashington, D. ‘ 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year Normal courses, Physical Education and 
Regi ister now. Dormitories. Catalog. 
























1 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420, Lan soster, Fosmct i 


CARSO8 LONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
A military School. 5th Grade to College. In the ie nid 
way between New York and Pittsburgh. Individual instruction. 
Enjoying now its greatest years. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN épromthity 

OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 





fad 
‘te od 





Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
scar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal Box 106, P. hb Pa. 











' PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


Pisbootborse Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art. Music. College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback 37. Beth Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237. Pa. 





1409-C Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AIRMONT 


Tor Girls 28th Year 
College Preparation. Eight 2-Year Junior College diploma 
courses. Educational advantages of National Capital. Address 
Principal, 1711 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON_ HALL 


1918 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








For pe, Preparatory, Academie, Collegiate Departments. 
Mus: Art, a gaa Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Coaress. Athlet. Gildersleeve. Mary 


Mary L. a 
Kerr, M.A., Principals Richard N. Mason, Bus. Mer. 


Arlington Hall 


1 standard 4-year High School and two-year Junior College for girls. In 
00 wooded acres, 15 minutes from White House. Music, Art, Expression, 

Baxcary ship, Home Economics, Physical Education. Riding, ew swimming 
pool Address Penna. Ave. Station, Box 818-C, Washington, - 














PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
pares All ge buildings. aogeeste rates. For 
catalog address, Frank S. 7 pais A. M., Headmaster, 
Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Modern educational st di College eral 
courses. Advanced work. Munlc Art, Secretarial, Domestic Sante. 
Outdoor life. Camp in the A for ds. Fine horses. 
MISS MAUD van WOY, A. B., Principal, Box 500, Hollidaysh Pa. 


DARE STON 


60 acre estate 19 Sesematery ond from Philadelphia. Illustrated 
Request. _ n_F. Bell, Headmaster 
L. G. dehsatain Registrar, Box C, West Chester, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


ung women who appreciate life on a suburban campus, with 
courses in Liberal 
Expression. Excep- 




















A college for 
modern cquipment and commodious dormito: 

Arts, Secretarial Bowsshola Arte, Music, 
tion Teacher Prepara 





WASHINGTON, D.C. BOYS 


The SWAVELY ars 


Intensive college preparation. Accredited. Small classes. 
Faculty of specialists. Located in historical Virginia one 
hour from the National Capitol. Athletics. Horseback 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-C, Manassas, b 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Martha Washington 


College For young women. Accredited 

ior College. Music, Art, Do- 

mestic Science. Physicai Education, Secretarial. 74th year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A leading school of the South. Four years pre- 
aratory, Junior College,andElectiveCourses. Accredited. 

usic, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Journalism, 
al and taller AML Courses. Golf. Tennis. Catalog. 


Julia Abbott Caller, A.M., Principal, Box Z, Virginia 

















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 
A NATIONALLY patronized school. 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, 
completely equipped, strong fac- 
ulty. Four-year High School and 
two-year Junior College, both 
fully accredited. Art, Music, I; 
Economics, Secretarial Training, Physical 
tion. Year-round outdoor sports. 
riding. Catalog. 
RICHARD G. COX, President 
Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 
tion. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Ex- 
pression, Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 
H. - Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Virginia 








ssion, 


Home 
Educa- 


Horseback 

















SULLINS COLLEGE . Bristol. Virginia 


Accredited Girls’ High 





School and Junior College. Music, Secretarial, Dom. Sci., 
ete. New Building; every room connecting bath. Optional: 
Washington, D. C. advantages. Swimming Pool, Horseback 


Riding. Mountain climate. 100 acre campus; beautiful lake. 
CATALOG of:—W. E. MartTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box C. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington. 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, egg oes ormal, 
Epretest Education, Music Courses; all leading to DE- 
GREES. Graduates in demand. Fireproof buildings. ee 


baths. Swimming pool. 
CATALOG OF Box C, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation. Normal Kindergarten-Primary course 
with state license. Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild 
climate. Address Mary V. McBee, M. A., Principal. Box C, 


Charleston, S. C 
WARD-BELMONT 4: xcreaitea 
Junior College 
for girls and young women. Also preparatory school. 
Meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating 
patronage. Complete appointments. For information 
address The Secretary, Belmont Heights, Box 301, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work for young women. Art, Music, Expression, 
Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Athletics, De- 
lightful — life. Emphasis on scholarship and culture. 
Dept. B, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


girls. Episcopal. Four years High School, two 
years College work. Special courses. High standards. 
ae eo Horseback riding, golf, swimming. 

talog. Address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 
President. Box > Columbia, Tenn. 


B R E N A U CONSERVATORY 


location foothills Blue Ridge Mte. 




















Sar Dajeenegs 30 states; 
Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special advantages, 
music, cate o domestic science, physical culture; 31 1 buildings, swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, ete. For ea' sinus. address 
BRENAU. Box B, Gainesville, 


Fairfax, Fall 


For Girls. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 1600 ft. alt. College 
preparatory and special courses. 50 acres, riding, golf, all field 
sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium, Recreation Building and Swim- 
ming pools. Catalog. Box C, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


ANDERSON feewiomen 


Situated in the old South. Outdoor sports all the year. 34 acre 

campus. Standard College curriculum leading to degrees. Junior 

College Courses. Rate $400. For catalog address the Registrar. 
Box A Anderson, South Carolina, 


Centenary College and Conservatory 


A girls’ preparatory school and Junior College in beautiful Ten- 
nessee highlands, near Chattanooga. Highest academic standards. 
Strong faculty. Minimum expenses $500.00. For catalog address: 

President GEORGE A. HUBBELL, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


Southern Seminary &, 


A School of Character. Blue Ridge Mts. of Virginia. Preparatory, 

2 Yrs. Collegiate. Seminary, Music, Art, Expression, Home Ec., 

Phy. ia. Secretarial, Swimming Pool. For 60th annual catalog, write 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 910, Buena Vista, Va. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 























Address: Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Pi ivani 








LINDEN HALL inn. 





Large Campus. 4 Bl d 1. di t its. 
Low Low Tuition» Beantlfel location, Coureser heademic, Properate 
Secretarial, Cultural Music, Post Grad' ante Separate Junior Se School. 


Attractive Home Mite, Riding. All Spo 
F. W. STENGEL, D. D., Box 113, Lititz, ee ae ary from Phila.) 


BEAVER COLLEGE yoni 


WOMEN 
Goauanies the work of Beechwood. Genet and Junior 

e courses with Diploma and Journalism. 
Splendid equipment. New $100,000 dormitory. Catalog. 
Adress Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 








OUTHERN COLLEGE 


Established 1863. ‘In the Heart of Virginia.” 

igh School Courses. Music, 
m. Sci., Secretarial. Golf, Swimmin: 
a= a Bn maties. 65th year. Country Club 

Tours. Riding Lessons. Fixed Rate. 

Arthur Kyle eke 306 5 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


FINCCHE Susic 


d 
COLLEGE ,2%4. 


In Shenandoah Valley amidst mountains of Virginia. Courses 
English, Foreign Languages, Commercial Art, Interior 





as 
i 
: 

















Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical health and 
scholarship. Endorsed by leading educators. New Buildings. 
Splendid facilities. C. under supervision of U. S. Army 
Officer. Junior School in separate building. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. Write for catalogue. Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








MILIT TARY ACADEMY 


e = Decorating, Costume Designing. A. B. degree. Clk Sand 
y R Prepares for College, West Point, or A olis 
Birmingham School | s «Ursin nt fciel for cee YOUNG. | om vertificate, Faculty of college tained men, AD 
t 7 thletics. ‘atalog. tr: i 
going “io college. Music. Fine Ais. “Gyamaslus twine | Manch College. Box Staunton, Virginia, WOMEN | athletic) ae'campus, 9 stone and brick buildings. 
ming pool Catalog. “Alvan R. Grier, President, Box Ol, | STAUNTON » VIRGIN IAS | Write for Catalog, BOX 620, COLUMBIA, TENN. 





For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 














SOUTHERN—BOYS 
‘MILITARY SCHOOL 


Diploma to all colleges. Small 
classes, expert faculty. Also Business 
Course. New $250, 000 fire-proof equipment. 
R.0.T.C. Under U.S. War Dept. CATA ° 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box C, Waynesboro, Va. 


COBURN SCHOOL 


Unparalleled location overlooking Atlantic Ocean. Solid faculty; 
small classes; highest standards. All athletics all the year in Miami 
Beach's matchless climate. Firm discipline and health supervision. 
Bopréias — < for boys; day school for boys and girls. Nelson 













WESTERN—GIRLS 


WES TERN—BOYS 





J se 9 
Illinois Woman 's College 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. — 
bined Lang’ college and nurse-training course. Mus 
Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Science, Secretarial, nd 
ical Education. Catalogue. Address 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE Box E, Jacksonville, fil. 





Academy and 


An 
Junior College for 
GIid girls, widely known 
for its high academic 


standards. Exceptionally fine School of Music. Electives in 
Expression, Home Economics, Secretaryship. Recital and outdoor 





Cobyrn, A. M. (Harvard), Headmaster, Miami Beach, Florida athletics. Address Box 34, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
Meaoey | Lindenwood College 


One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business, 
—— disciplinary training equaled by academic exeel- 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box C, 
Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 
Develops whole boy 


ENNESSEE —mental, moral, 

physical. Graduates 

MILITARY INSTITUTE Soy epeitiraien iaay 

Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons in 44 states. 54th year. 
Caialog. Colonel > Endsley, Superintendent. 


x 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


SEWANE ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Individual development. 

Aim—an active mind, sound body, clean morals. 10,000 acres of ex- 
ploring and camping country. Coaches for all athletics. Catalog. Ad- 
dress SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY, Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 








Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th year. Every modern facility. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 327, St. Charles. Mo. 


NATIONAL 23 fickentary COLLEGE 


Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3 year diplomas, 4-year 
doar ree courses. 4lst year. Spring term opens January 31, 
1928, in new College and Dormitory buildings. Box 52, 
2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


Complete 


February Ist. 
Write for catalog and book of views 
Box 22, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 














UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14, Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year, 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


ASSANUTTEN 


College preparatory for manly boys. Small 
classes. Modified military ears | _ 








Shenandoah Valley near W nflu- 
ences. All athletics. New swimming pool. Catalog. Dr. 
Howard J. Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va, 


A L THB school with s 
purpose. An endowed 
MILITARY tNSTITUTE school that 








e . 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Training. 33rd Yr. Accredited. High School graduates 
adm ited. 2 and 3 year diplomas. Student residence. 
Athletics. Semester starts January 27. Address 
Registrar for Illustrated Bulletin. 

Chicago Teachers College—703 Rush St., Chicago 


WESTERN—BOYS 



















Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 
ys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 





each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 
above any preconceived system. — equipped and 
fully accredited. For information addre 

Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anniston, Ala. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY  ( Front Royal 
Virginia 

A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 equip- 

ment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Military Train- 

ing. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. nee season began 

September 20, 1927. Outdoor athletics. Addres: 

CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A National Preparatory 
School. Prepares for All 
Colleges. Fully eae 
Equipment. Single Rooms, Gym. Pool. 
teacher to every eight boys. Address: 
MURRAY P. BRUSH, PH.D., 
Box 20, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Special Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. Located 
on beach. Open-air sleeping Cra a Non-sectarian. 
Open year round. Write for catalog. R-3 Gulfport, Miss. 


“fr MILITARY 


GREENBRIE SCHOOL 














Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300. New 
modern fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur Springs. 
115th year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21. All sports. 
Full course — a work. Moderate rate. Address: 
B. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


RIVERSIDE 


Box Gc, Col. 





One of eh es distinguished m tary schools Country loca- 
ti jake largest 


any oy wy m 


mar HARGRAVE=0mn 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14, »ptrong. fac faculty. Splendid athletic equipment. Catalog. 
A. N, A.B., Pres., Box C, Chatham, Va. 


WESTERN—GIRLS 


™UDOR HALL 


—for Girls. Accredited Gou lege Preparator 
Junior College Dept. for H. 8. 7 duates 
Music, Art, Riding. Modern fircproof Buildings. 
Catalog: TUDOR HALL, Dept. C. 




















Military Institute 


Germantown Ohio 
In the Miami River valley. 14 miles from Day A 
school of high standards. College prpesstes. Military 
training for manly bearing. Footbait flelds, baseball dia- 
monds. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 271. 


OHIO “THE 


94th year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address. A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 44, College Mil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. a 4 School and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. R. T. C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
alt tee Every y rides. Moderate rates. 
Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box E, Roswell, N. M. 








ENTWORTH meLraRy 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansag 
‘ity. Oldest Military School west of 
Mississippi mes told Hil school. Junior 
gg Cota . S. Sellers, Box 


alley, Wyoming 
The VALLEY RANCH H SCHOOL ¥ Coan 
¢ j Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing a with supervised Western Ranch 
Lazy vod 70 East 45th St., New Yor 


‘sana AMEE stdin 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of scholarship ~ character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation, Military. Rev. C. 
Young, S._T. D., Rector. For catalog address The 
Registrar, Howe, Indiana. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PAG MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A big schoo! for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young eo 
needs. ne pp the at 





























Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for the 
catalog. obert A. Gibbs, a 
1215 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, 


PALO ALTO SicGARY 

ACADEMY 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer “eae Col. BR. P. Kelly, Supt., 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primary thru_College Preparation. Corrective 
Physical Education. Small c . Million Dollar _ 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp—24th year. 

Write Registrar, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SPECIAL 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 




















GIRLS BOY LITTLE FOLKS 
SUMMER Can 
Booklet xl ibe > pou Pa 


Cds. Mollie Woods Hare. 


A MENTAL | HYGIENE SCHOOL 


A highly specialized private school for the education and adjust- 
ment of the nervous, backward and the unadjusted superior child. 
Under psychiatric direction, the most modern mental hygiene 
methods are indiv ideality applied. Dr. V. V. Anderson, Psychiatrist 
in charge. THE SPRUCES, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, New York. 


ee 5 ee OE te ay 


The “Individual” School. (Camp See R 








¥ Cultural 
MRS. C.B. HEDLEY J. R. HEDLEY, M.D. L 
inci: ‘Resident Physic 
s Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Philadelphia) S 





The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey — 


Devoted to the interest of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory: $1200 for the first year. $900 thereafter. 
E. le Director, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 





MORGAN PARK ‘capémy 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. 


Separate grade school. Expert- 
enced man teacher for every 12 cadets. a 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundin, 
Summer Camp. 54th year. Catalog Col. H. 
Abelis, Supt., Box 127, Morgan Park, Chicago, 11. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL aze4 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High Schoo] and 
Junior College. 

For catalogue address 712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


College _ preparatory. 

attuc c ool Military training. All 

Z athletics — 8 coaches. 

16 buildings. 240 acres. Business Course. Summer 

School. 67th year. Openings for a few students after 
Christmas holidays. For catalog address 


C. W. NEWHALL, Headmaster, Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


ULVER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
—— Re A ae ann ¢ classes. Unsu 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
diutant’s Aide, Culver, Ind. 























MILW. 


A Fully emda College Preparatory School for Girls. Courees in in 
Music, Art, and Domestic Scie: Careful instructions in sm 

Moderate fees, For catalog addres: Mise Anna A. Raymo: i % es * 
Principal, Bor C, Milwaukes, Wisconsin. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
ro ge ate. Art, Expression. Home Economics. 
bulldtigs, ‘New $40,000 library’ Catalog Wen. P McKes 
uildings. New rary. Catal m. P. Mc . 
A.M., B.D., President, Box 606, Mt. Carroil. Ti. 5 





AUSERROWNER | 





SH. Fohus Military Meademy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Catalog. 

Box 2-M, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught ‘‘how to study.” 
Grad enter coll without examina- 
tion. Also Business Courses. Character 
Building. All athletics including Riding. For CAT- 
ALOG, address Masor RALPH L. Jackson, Prin. 



















SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Summer Camp in Maine. Established 
F awe Catalogue. Directors: E. A. Farrington and Jenzia C. Cooley. 

Haddonfield New Jersey 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children 
_ THE BEST a ai. J WEST 
Indorsed by = Educators & Physicians. State Licensed 
AYDN +ROWBRI aos M.D. 
2827 Forest Phe onisi Kansas ansas City, Mo. 


MENTALLY BACKWARD CHILDREN | 


Write for illustrated catalogue of the Stewart Home 
Training School, a private home and training school for 
children’ of arrested mental develo vod ated on 
Beautiful Country Estate, seven bi ding. cottage plan, 

Address, Dr. John P. Stewart, Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retard 

Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Youn Children, 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction, 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 




















154 Stimson Ave., The Lewis INSTITUTE, Detroit 


“STAMMERING 


Ifs @use  Tés Guise and Gire quire % 








You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 238. page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stu uttering. It seme: ane I cured myself after Stammering and 


8 fe 
futtering for 20 BENJAMIN N. BOGU 
2736 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. — Indianapolis | 











For Vocatienal Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





GRANT HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Established 1896 
Offers a three year course in nursing to High 
School graduates. new wing of one hundred 
and forty beds has just been completed. Elective 
affiliations in Pediatrics, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, Visiting Nursing and Contagion. For 

further information write: Supt. of Nurses. 
551 Grant Place Chicago, illinois 


The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 

Offers_a 3-year course to high school graduates over 

18. Course is ned to conform with university 





assures thorough instruction in nursing and 
the jelenees fundamental to nursing. ess: 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 
COCHRAN SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ST. JOHN’S RIVERSIDE HOSPITAL 
Delightful location. Thirty minutes from theatre and shopping 
district, New York City. Registered. Thirty months’ course. 
Three months affiliation with hospital in New York City. 

Apply Principal Cochran School of Nursing, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The caeeer ae Hospital School of Nursing 
accredited in the States of New Jersey and New York, offers a three years 
course to Hi oh ak sradesies, or those with educational equivalent. 
New Buildings; complete oes at excellent Clinical facilities; 
efficient corps of i instructors; be tiful N ‘Residence; tull maintenance; 
text books and uniforms pelea to members of School. lasses enter 
September and February. For Prospectus write to Directress of Nurses, 
Muhlenberg Hospital, infield, N. Ned. 


THE SYDENHAM HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers a full course in Nursing covering all branches. Appli- 
cations now being received. For further particulars address: 
NURSING DIRECTOR, 565 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
FLAGLER HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL’ FOR NURSES. NO VACANCIES UN- 
TIL JAN. 1st. Class, minimum entrance requirements two 
full years High School age 18-35. Apply Supt. Training School. 
The Evangelical Deaconess Hospital Misuse: 
Accredited, Non-Sectarian School for Nurses. Course 

years. One to four years high school required. Classes 
admitted September and February. Separate Nurses’ 
Home. _ Physical recreations provided. For particulars 
write Principal of the School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
































Choosing 
a Profession 


HE rapid changes in life and thought 
in the last fifty years, have conspired 
to place the profession of nursing in a 


new and astonishingly important place in the 
social and economic scheme of life. 


Formerly, the chief occupation of the nurse 
was nursing in homes. Bedside nursing con- 
tinues to offer one of the greatest fields of 
service. There are also insistent and urgent 
demands for nurses as administrators and 
teachers in hospital and in wniversity schools 
of nursing; for every variety of important 
public health position; for all the federal gov- 
ernment nursing services; and Red Cross 
Nursing at home and abroad. 


With increased demands have come chang- 
ing educational and social requirements. 
high school diploma is essential for entrance 
to the better nursing schools. As in other 
professions, the candidate with advanced edu- 
cational preparation is increasingly sought for 
important Positions, From the very begin- 
ning, nursing offers the exercise of intelli- 
gence, interesting human contacts, creative 
work, personal achievement and an incom- 
parably rich field of service. 


The Nursing School should be accredited 
by the State Nurses’ Examining Board and 
maintain standards of admission and educa- 
tion which compare favorably with other pro- 
fessional schools. 





i ee 77, 
| : 
| President 
Nursinc Epucation 





Nationa LEAGUE OF 











Jamaica Hospital School of Nursing 


Twenty minutes from New York City. Regular three years course. 
High School diploma preferred. Maintenance, text books and 
monthly allowance given. Students are admitted twice a year, 
February and September, —— School of Nursing, Jamaica 
Hospital, Jamaica, L. L, N 


Hospital Laboratory School 


Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 
available at good salaries. No previous experience necessary. 
6 months’ gems Boggy INSTITUTE graduates located 
all over the co for Catalog S. RTHWEST 
INSTITUTE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY, __ Saint Paul. Mina. 














TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 


St. Mark’s Hospital offers a three years course. 
All advantages of a big City. Social director 
supervises, extra-curricular activities. Electives 
in special branches of nursing. New public ward 
Hospital opened January Ist, 1927. Address 
Director, School of Nursing, St. Mark’s Hospital, 

2nd Ave. and 11th St., N. Y. C. 














The University of Rochester 
School of Nursing 
offers two courses to graduates of 

aceredited high schools. 
28 month course granting 
i 01 
(2) 5 veer’ ot course granting di- 
loma B. S. degree 
rom im the ) University. 
For full information address 
Director, School of Nursing, 
Memorial Hospital, 50 Critten- 
den Boulevard, Rochester, N. Y. 





or 
Strong Memorial Hospital 


Mt Sinai Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Nursing 


Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an ac- 
credited non-sectarian school. Young women 
with High School education. Allowance $15.00 
per month and maintenance. Schoralship to 
Columbia. Classes start September and 
February. 














NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 

Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a 
thirty-two months course to High School Graduates, 
beginning November and February. 
Apply to Principal, 303 E. 20th St., New York 
THE JOHNS Hopkins HosPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSIN BALTIMORE, MD. 
offers 3 years course to high ann graduates between the ages of 20 
and 35 years. Tuition fee $100. Classes admitted February, 
September and November. The hospital offers exceptional clinical 
facilities for es being a general hospital of 750 beds. 

Lawler, R.N., Principal. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN-Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attrac- 
tive residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text 
books, and small —— given. Affiliations provided. 
IMargaret A. Rogers. Principal 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit. Michis an. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


For High School Graduates. Classes admitted September and 
February, Athletics. Affiliations with Illinois Training School, 
Children’s Hospital, School of Psychiatric Nursing, and Visiting 
Nurses Association. For information address Principal, 1919 
Wilson Avenue. Chicago, Ilinois. 


NASSAU HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
registered in New York State, offers 28 months course to students having 
at least one year High School. ffiliated with Bellevue Hospital for 
medical and pediatric work. New Nurses’ a Uniforms and books 
supplied, after gE jiminery term $15.00 per month. Classes enter September 
and January. ess Principal, School of Nursing, Mineola, N,Y. 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


145 beds. 30 minutes from theatreand shopping district, New York 
City, offers 244 year course in Nursing to young women having 2 
or more years High School. $5.00 to $15.00 per month during 
training; uniforms furnished. Apply 

Director of Nursing, 775 W: Ave kl 


NURSE TRAINING ‘FOR "MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers a three-year course in general and 
special nursing. Minimum requirement one year high school educa- 
tion. Maintenance and allowance during training. 

REGISTERED SCHOOL. Single rooms . Good prospects after 
graduation. Bloomingdale Hospital, White ‘Plains, PN. » 2 





























MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 









DRAMA—OPERA—-PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


aaa ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING, 


Alan Play production. Students afforded 

Wm. A. ng SS N. Y. appearances and experience with 

Sir John stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 

Fa paged For catalog (state study desired) to 

Marguerite Clark Secretary, 66 W. 85th St., N.Y. Ex. 
Rose Coghlan tension 21 





COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 
Accredited—43rd year. All branches, Degrees. Normal 
creme. Public Ley Music. Daily supervised Prac- 
tice. Technic C 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories. Summer School. 
G. R. COMBS, Director, Box C, 1331 S. Broad Street 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts.—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Finest Conservatory 
in the West. ear accommodations. For catalogue 
address Dept. 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


incineati J onserva 
EST 1867 


OF MUSIC,INC. 
Noted Faculty in = bran 


Dormitories. ging Baur, Director, 
For catalogue B. iM. ‘Howse. he Registrar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

° 
The National School Ghd ORATORY 
Public Speaking. 


emeeas Granted. Dormi- 
tories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., 4010-12 Chestenet St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog 
Dept. J, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 








of ELOCUTION 











MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

e training is educative and practical, de- 

loping Poise, Per lity and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 


Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 144-L CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Pueeey 
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ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Spring term begins January 26, 1928. Send for catalogue. 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching MUSIC, DramaticArt, Expression,Opera, Languages, Danc- 
ing.125instructors. Special,courses for teachers andsoloists, leadingto 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own ourdormitories. Enroll NOW. 


C. M. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON=-ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 
Dramatics, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Pantomime, Scenic and 
Costume Design, Fencing, Playwriting. Motion Picture Acting. 

28-130 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 








URN 


EVERY TYPE 4 ns TAUGHT 
FOR STAGE SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
Classes or - ay lessons ‘or Adults or 
Children, beginners or advanced pupils. 
a. Special Figure Conditioning Classes 
Write or Call for Booklet H. T. 


1841 Broadway (Ent. on 60th St.) N. Y. City 
at Columbus Circle Phone Columbus 3500 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


42nd Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art 
Dormitory accommodations. Open 12 months of year. Not 
artist teachers. Accredited. Apply for free catalog. (Mention course 
desired.) Address the President, 550 Kimball Hall, C A 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


N. Y. School of Music & Arts 


All branches of music and the arts. gee in school 
building. Students can enter any day. Diplomas con- 
ferred. Beautiful new building. Ralfe Leech < e 
Director, 26 West 86th Street, New York, 


OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF> 















An accredited school. Every 
branch of music. 27th yr. 
Students may enter at any 
time. Year Book free on 
request. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


US IC Box C, 509 S. Wabash Ave.,!Chicago 


CKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Stage scholarships and Professional Courses 











with assured placement to graduates in 
Companies of David Belasco, Chas. Froh- 
man, Arthur Hopkins, etc., through the 


PACKARD THEATRICAL, EXCHANGE 
the largest professional firm having placed 
Katharine Cornell, Eddie Cantor, Jeanne 
Eagles, Holbrook Blinn, Julia Marlowe and 
thousands of others. For catalog address 
Director, Suite 401 F, 755 7th Ave., N. Y. 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 









amar College-grade courses for young 
7 men and women—Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting and C. 
fF P. A. Preparation, Managerial Ac- 
counting; Executive and Steno- 
graphic-Secretary. Boarding and 
day students. Proper cultural en- 
vironment. Write for 63d \ ear Book. 


Pine St. West OF BROAD, PaILa., Pa. 





ACKARD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Business and Secretarial Courses. Accounting. Co-edu- 
cational. Graduates in demand. Short saree course for 
college students. For catalogue address Registr: 
253 Lexington Ave., Tel. CALedonia 7139, New York City 





Founded 
1858 














BRYANT-STRATTON 


For Sratente of College Ability—Managerial, Account- 
ing, C. P. A., Secretarial, Teacher Training—aAll leading 
to State Authorized Degrees in Two Years. Over 1,000 
positions annually. Bryant-Stratton College, Box C, Providence, R. I. 





Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Business organizations. Provides intensive technical 
training for Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
For Bulletin C, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street, New York. 


You can depend on 
Walton training 


we Weli-trained accountants earn big pay because busi- 
ness needs them. The real problem is—what 
school offers the soundest, safest training? 
The unequalled Walton record of student suc- 
cesses is the surest proof of the thor- 
oughness of Walton methods— 
714 certified public account- 
ants by examination. 
Honors in American Institute 
examinations for the last nine 
straight years. 
Gold and silver honor medals 
18 times in 12 years in Illinois 
C. P. A. examinations. 
Walton courses adopted as 
standard by more than 60 
leading universities and col- 
leges. 








an 
Teacher. Fositions for Cer for graduates. 
Rider College, Tamen, N. J. 








. * es = 
Business Administration-- 
Accounting—Secretarial—Two-Year Courses. College 
Grads. for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 

Business —— Wy in demand. Send for 


al Catalog to S. E. Pe: 
Burdett College, RSs BOSTON Founded 1879. Registrar 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SECRETARIAL and Executive Training for Educated Women. 
Resident School in Boston. 
Boston New York 





Providence 





school in 
Business ae and hae Commerce 
Lake Front Home subjects. Intensive courses—no 
of the 


ms; no special fees. Write for 


0 
rooms; 

handsome descriptive book; and state 
your —— in day or evening 


resident 


SCHOOL of COMMERCE 
520-530 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
B ALL ARD Register Now For 

SCHOOL Established 55 years 

















610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. “PW "2°" New York City 











BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLE 
110,000 Gradi 
71 Year 














juates in 
reterred ip sitions. Write for 
Free Boo ik of Facts. Address 


Gregg School, Dept. C. M4. 2288." Watach Ave.,Chicago 








PROFESSIONAL 





ARTISTS LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 


Entire facilities devoted to teaching A Advertising Art. 
Eighteen month course. Personal instruction EVERY 
class. Achievements of former students your guarantee. 
EVERY male graduate has made good. Catalog. 

545 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Practical “Study Studio” instruction in Advertising Are Tllus- 

tration, Lettering and Design, Fashion, Interior Decoration, Dress 

Layout and Art Directing Ask for our new “Study 

Studio’ Catalog. Harrv L. Timmins, Frank H- Young, Directors. 
306 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, DEPT. C 











DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional artist- 

designers. Cultural and technical training. Opportunity 

for men and women graduates. Write for cat -~s- 
LUDWIG C. FRANK, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, 
Teacher Training, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. 
Students may enter at any time. For illustrated catalog 
address Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. C. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent developed under direction of successful 
artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Credited by New York State Regents. 
Catalogue 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Designin 
BLEEKS wank: SCHOOL 
Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
tume Design, Illustration and all branches of gers meena 
Art. Individual instruction. Booklet C upon request. 
261 West 125th St., N. Es» or 574 Atiantic Ave. (opposite 
L. L. station), Brooklyn 





LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your —e business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Oye demand 
for graduates. Write for free book. 

Illinois Colloge of Ph , Box 5127, Effingh i. 





The Sargent School tic 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. al a 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited Normal Courses preparing 
young women for peagee as Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation. Classes open February and September. Address 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, Box 1127, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical a for Women. 37th year. 3 year 
regular cour One year spectal tn medical gymnastics 
and Swedish ‘useage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 
er courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box G, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











New York School of Interior Decoration 


Four and eight months Practical Training Courses. 
Cultural and Professional. Terms start October and 
February. Send for Catalog 8-D. 578 Madison Ave.. 





New York City. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE 
co’ EDUCATIONAL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 2 yr-diploma, 3and 
wr p 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. S. grad —— admit- 
ted. Special students 
bureau. Dormitory. Second Secnanter 0 starts Feb. 1. 
Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 








December 1927 


May G. Linehan, Director 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


119 West Fortietu Street, New York, N. Y. 


The coupon below will assist you in making your school problem clear to us. 

Fill in the blank spaces and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT. If you wish to write more fully we shall be glad to have you do 
so. The use of our service does not obligate you in any way. 
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Amazingly Easy ' Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now 
... and forever .. . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let 
me show you how to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 
and up, a week, in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but by an 
amazing way to teach, that makes you a practical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into Electricity i is far easier than you imagine! 








Learn Without Lessons i» 9Q > 


ACK of experience—age, 
or advanced education 
bars no one. I don’t care 

if you don’t know an arma- 
ture from an air brake—I 
don’t expect you to! I don’t 
care if you’re 16 years old or 
40—it makes no difference! 
Don’t let lack of money stop 
you. Most of the men at 
Coyne have no more money 
than you have. 


Many Earn While 
Learning 


Many of my studentsearna 
good part or all of their ex- 
penses and should you need 
thisassistance we willhelp you. 
Then, in 12 brief weeks, in the 
great roaring shopsof Coyne, I 
train you as you never 
dreamed you could be trained 
. .. on the greatest outlay of 
electrical apparatus ever as- 
sembled . . . costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars .. . 


real dynamos, engines, power plants, 
autos, switchboards, transmitting 


stations . . . everything from door- Installed thousands of dol 
bells to farm power and lighting . lang, Sate oe ae 
full-sized . . . in full operation every prigal & jpipment Ci 
day! largest. amount floor 
° ce devoted to the ex- 
clusive teaching of prac- 


No Books — No stein 
No books, no lessons .. . 


COYN 


500 S. Paulina St., Chicago 








Prepare For Jobs 
Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds 
of positions open to Coyne- 
trained men. Our free em- | 
da bureau gives you 

fetime employment service. 


Armature Expert 
$50 a Week and u 


Substation Operator, $a Week 
Auto a an 
$60 a Week and up 
Inventor -_ - Unlimited 
Manitenance Geeinee 
eek and up 
Service Station Baar 
a Week and up 
Radio Expert, $60a Week and up 








Now In Our 
New Home 


This is our new, fireproof, 
wherein is 


e " 
make you happy 
and Contented during your 


‘ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President, Dept. 97-21 
Established 1899 





real actual work... build- 
ing real batteries . . . wind- 
ing real armatures, operating 
real motors, dynamos and 
generators, wiring houses, 
etc., etc. That’s a glimpse 
of how we make you a mas- 
ter practical electrician in 
90 days, teaching you far 
more than the average 
ordinary electrician ever 
knows and fitting you to 
step into jobs leading to 
big pay immediately after 
graduation. Here, in this 
world-famous Parent school 
—and nowhere else in the 
world—can you get such 
training! 
Jobs, Pay, Future 
‘Don’t worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 


job question for life. De- 
mand for ~ igi men often 


exceeds the supply. Our employment 
bureau gives you lifetime service. Two 
weeks after graduation, Clyde F. Hart got 
a position as electrician with the Great 
Western Railroad at over $100 a week. 

That’s not unusual. We can point to Coyne 
men making up to $600 a month. Coyne men 
get positions which lead to salaries of $50.00, 
$60.00 and upa week. Youcan gointoradio, 
battery or automotive electrical business for 
yourself and make from $3000 a year up. 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into elec- 
tricity. Every obstacle is removed. This school is 28 
years old—Coyne training is tested—proven beyond 
all doubt—endorsed by many large electrical con- 
cerns. You can find out everything absolutely free. 
Simply mail the coupon and let me send you the big, 
free Coyne book of 150 photographs... facts... 
jobs . . . salaries . . . opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses ‘while training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
So act at once. Just mail coupon. 


Get this 
FREE 
Book 


Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept 97-21 
500 rr — St., Chicago, lil. 





Dear 

Without mit ieteus send me your big free catalog and all 
details of _— Beeeapme dea Service, Radio and Automotive 
Courses, many ‘“‘earn while learning.” 
stand I will 4, be bothered by any salesman, 
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MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


The Field of Opportunity 


Profitable Professional Trade consisting of making 
gold and vulcanite plates, crowns, stationary and 
removable bridge work, inlays, etc., for dentists. 
Great demand now and always will be for this is a 
human necessity. 
There are rich rewards to those who select Mechanical Dentistry 
as a vocation. Those engaged in it earn up to $125 a week. Steady 
work, no dull seasons. Still greater possibilities should you desire 
to start a business of your own. 
UNEXCELLED TRAINING 

Bodee training is widely recognized by Prominent Dentists. Estab- 
lished 35 years. Complete day course in 12 weeks. Evening courses 
also. Easy payments. Earn while you learn if necessary—we have a 
regular arrangement for whole or part time jobs to help you meet 
expenses. R. R. Fare to our nearest school included. 

Send AT ONCE for Bulletin 3 giving 

all details and interesting information 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUT 


PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
1305 N. Broad St. 85 Court St. 


Learn WATCHMAKING! 


Earn Up To 
$100 a Week 


Steady employment.High wages!Train- 
ed men in demand. We help you get big- 
pay jobor you can open yourown re 


NEW YORK 
1755 Broadway 



















oc! . 
night. Work your way through--we help 
you get part-time F men Amazing op- 

—SE nities! Write for F. & 
Wm. Boli,Director interesting book today. ree 














NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 

1340 South MichiganAvenue Dept.10 Chicago, lil. 
Chicage Engineering | 
Architecture 
TECH | eer 
Drafting 

College Enterany time. Opportunities 

forself-support while studying. 


| 





DAY end EVENING CLASSES 2-yr. diploma: 3-yr. B.S. de- 
Earn While Learning ee; and short courses, 24th year, 
Write for copy of our 72 page ““Blue Book,’’ mailed free, 


wetzite* Chicago Technical College 








Developing 
Special Talents 


N increasing numbers, well- 
educated young men and 
women are seeking to develop 
their talents in professional 
schools. 





It is interesting to note that 
the better schools of beauty 
culture are enrolling students 
with college and high school 
educations—many of them artis- 
tically inclined girls who desire 
better remuneration than they 
might otherwise command. 


Dress and millinery design, 
tea room management, kinder- 
garten training, stage dancing— 
all are popular with the modern 
girl who has an eye to the future. 


For the young man with artis- 
tic abilities, photography and 
commercial art offer many op- 
portunities. 


Many schools which give ex- 
cellent training in these pro- 
fessions are fisted on ni 
pages. If you need help in se- 


ecting a school, write to 


COSMOPOLITAN 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 4oth Street 
New York City 























ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory and 
practice. Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL fruisscce: 3°". 



















THESE LEWIS 
STUDENTS 
“MADE GOOD” 


Joseph T. Freed:—"With- 


out the training of the Lewis 
Schools, I could never have se- 














re 
Superintendent of Service at 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel.”’ 


2ditha Thompson:— 
“Am Manager of a Chicago 
Apartment Hotel. My work 
with you enabled me to secure 
this fine position."’ 
















the Lewis Course, Mrs. 













In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. Over 
70,000 high class positions paying $2,500 to 
$10,000 a year open annually in 
hotels alone. 

$3,500 to start. 


We Put Youin Touch 
with Positions 


Without cost let us show you how big pay, fascinating 
work, quick advancement, can be yours in the great 
hotel industry. Age is no obstacle—young and old 
alike have equal chance for success. A common 
school education is all you need with the amazing 
Lewis System of Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 

J. 8. Wickett 
is now Assistant Manager of a large 










Salaries up to 





MANAGE 
































~~ 
Apartment House. H. Y. Blake be- §& 3 ot A 

pecs Wr . came Manager of a beautiful hotel— = lewis Hotel Training ee - 
City. I knew nothing of hotel 3 months after enrolling for the Lewis  % Hall AO-239, Washington, D. C. 4 
work until I began your course Course! YOU can do as well. Low © Send me the Free Book, “Your Big % 
months ago. cost—easy terms—money back agree- a portunity,’’ without obligation. . 
Mrs. Ida Hartman:— ment. Write today for Free. Book, §$ On sal : 
“I am Housekeeper in the “‘Your Big Opportunity’’ and com- s 2 
Stamford Hospital where your plete details, mailed without obliga- & s 
Smployment Bureau placed fc 4 4 
me, and am very pleased with tion. . 4 
my new home.” . e 
> . 
= 
(a QPPARTUBITY COUPON sof 5 
Jesoreccecemessseusensrenssaccen 














ELECTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power of the 
present day. Master it, and you have 
mastered the best-paying calling of this 
“live-wire” century. 

We teach Electricity practically in our 
seven-story school building, the most 


completely and expensively equipped of 


its kind in the world. Booklet “N” 
FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. Forty- 
eight pages that are richly illustrated 
and deeply interesting. Day and Night 
Sessions. 


New York Electrical School 


35 West 17th Street New York 
















12 weeks’ training in our shops give Woe the 
ractical knowledge that means Bi; joney. 
ctual jobs are on real motors, high lines, 

generators, etc. The world is fast becomi 

electrified and Greer-trained men are ni 
everywhere. We pay railroad fare to Chi 
also free employment service, Write for 
free book and offe: 


r. 
GREER College of Electrical Engineering 
Dept. 7604 24 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


QO: FRONT 


Bao 
McCarrie graduate © rites: | 











 S This has been al 
1 Learn Mi: 
Weteach in Be Bae eee e 
[atecan eee 
Gio end, No books orclasses 
you obtain © 2 of hoch ° 
McCarrie School Mec anlcal Dentistry 















In 3 months ©" $5,000 2, 


FREE employment service enables you to 
EARN WHILE LEARNING this NEW money 
making Profession. ES no 
previous npr required. 
Saree, socal were rubber and poll, 
vidua si = y or night sessions. 
Write NOW for FREE eC. Railroad 
fare allowed—no extra charge. 


N. Y. School of Mechanical Dentistry 
147 West 33d St., New York 





We quickly teach 

you sign and show-card 

writing in e. or- 

~ mous demand. Interesting work. 
Oldest and foremost school, 


fe 7 ie “oe for poste show 
.C., w "3 
Ppa rom oo oe Ng I oe AP coed 
DETROIT SCHOOL O 
165 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 






F LETTERING 
DETROIT, MICH. 








FORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms 
and Motor Inns everywhere. Open a tea 
room in your own home and make handsome 
profits, or manage one already going. Big sal- 
aries paid trained managers; shortage acute. 
We teach you entire business in a few weeks, 
at cost of but few cents a day. Write for 
44-page Free Book “Pouring Tea for Profit,” 
with full details. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 

Dept. AO-264 Washington, D. C. 









TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in eeks. No entrance examinations. High 
school diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan. 
Mar., June, For catalog address, Box C127, Angola, Ind’ 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or business of 
your own. Wonderful opportunities 
in all branches of this modern pro- 
fession: Motion Picture,Commercial, 
Po ture, News. Experts nD 
ou quickly. CAMERA included. 
Write today for big, Free Booklet. 
OF 
Dept. SS ee sty weet 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Largest and best school of tts kind 
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books at a higher price. 


reprinted. 
plete. 


Hearst's International—Cosmopolitan for December, 1927 





AM rapidly emptying my warehouse shelves, in prep- 
aration for a new series of larger and more beautiful 
Little Blue Books will not be 
Buy now, while the selection is still com- 
Orders are filled as received and shipped at once. 


O° fkaUa0 Spe 











HERE are still 2,300,000 Little 


Blue Books to be sold—and 
I stand ready to pay the postage. 
You pay only Sc per book, your 
choice—if you order 20 books (the 
minimum) $1 is your first and last 
payment. That is all these books 
cost, and you may order as many 
as you like. 

I must clear out all these Little 
Blue Books because the public has 
decided that it wants larger and 
more beautiful books instead of a 
standardized product at a very low 
price. The public is king, and so I 
am going to issue a new series—as 
soon as all the Little Blue Books 
are gone—of bigger books, to em- 
phasize Quality instead of Quan- 
tity, but mot to sell at Sc each! That 
is why the Little Blue Books are 
being sold out—that is why I am 

paying the postage—and that is 
why you must lose no time if you 
want to take advantage of this ex- 
traordinary bargain of books at Sc 
per copy prepaid. 

There are still 2,300,000 Little 
Blue Books awaiting distribution. 
These are going fast. Right now 
you can have your pick of the com- 
plete stock, and your order will be 
promptly filled. Look over this 
amazing assortment of alluring 
titles—and send your order by the 
next mail. We can fill your order 
now, but we cannot guarantee how 
long the supply will last. 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. 











Love 


6 Love and Other Tales. Guy de 
Maupassant 
24 Kiss a Other Tales. Chekhov 
29 Dreams: Stories of Passion’s 
Pawns. Schreiner 
74 Physiology of Sex Life. Dr. Greer 
84 Love Letters of a Nun 
87 What is Love? Daring Essay. 
89 Love Letters of Men and Women 
of Genius 
98 How to Love. Clement Wood 
172 The Evolution of Sex. 
175 A Hindu Love Book 
178 One of Cleopatra's Nights. 
197 What Frenchwomen Learned of 


ve. 
199 A French Prostitute’s Sacrifice 
208 Love Rights of Women. Ellis 

222 : > and Other Poems. Kip- 


250 = and Juliet. Shakespeare 
256 Venus and Adonis. Shakespeare 
283 Courtship of Miles Standish. 
317 A Night Flirtation. Chekhov 
410 French Amorous Misadventures 
540 Brightly Colored Tales of Pas- 


sion 
541 Passion Stories of Many Hues 
665 Love Letters of a Parisian 


ctress 

672 Illicit Love, etc. Boccaccio 
673 Tales of Love and Life 
676 More Love Letters of Parisian 

Actress 
707 Epigrams of Love, Life, Laughter 
743 Daughter of Eve. Frank Harris 
817 Her Burning Secret. Valdagne 
892 Follies of Lovers: French Stories 
929 French Love Maxims. Stendhal 
987 Art of Kissing 
1045 A Mad Sweetheart. Balzac 
1089 Common Sense of Sex 
1166 Infatuation and Other Tales. 


Hecht 
1176 A Mad Love. Frank Harris 
1190 What Price Love? Chekhov 
1195 First Love and Other Stories 
1202 Forbidden Love. Barry Pain 
1244 How to Write Love Letters 
1247 Psychology of Love and Hate 
1249 Best Jokes About Lovers 


27 Last Days of Condemned Man 


38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson 
46 Salome: Love Murder. Wilde 


66 Crimes of the Borgias. Dumas 

107 Dream-Woman 
Tiger. Collins 

149 Historic Crimes and Criminals 


and Yellow 


1S- 


THESE BOOKS ARE DISAPPEARING! 


Little Blue Books must go! 
I pay the postage—You pay only 


162 Murders in Rue Morgue. Poe 
oo Failure to Comba 


Cri: 
524 Death, Coin oie peaoins 
558 Great Pirates and Their Deeds 
819 Strange Murders. cy Finger 
824 Torquemada: Spanish Torturer 
883 Capital Punishment. ence 


Darrow 

1019 Bluebeard and His Unhappy 
Wives 

1042 Crime at Red Inn. Balzac 


1057 Truth About N. Y.’s Chinatown 
My Favorite Murder. Bierce 








25 300, 000 Books 


still to be sold to make 
room for the new 
es! 

The Little Blue Books must go to 
make room for the new series. The 
announcement of the new books 
cannot come until this stock of 
2,300,000 Little Blue Books is sold 
and out of the way. However, 
these Little Blue Books won't last 
long among the millions of readers 
who know and want them. Get 
them now, while you can, at 5c per 
book prepaid. 








Adventure 


21 Carmen: Adventure Story 

23 Great Stories of the Sea 
152 Son of the Wolf. Jack London 
288 Tales of Far North.Jack London 
333 Mulvaney Army Stories, Kipling 
399 Sinbad the Sailor. Arabian Nights 
400 fe Baba and Aladdin: Arabian 

Ni 


ights 
469 Egypt’s Exploration and Exca- 


vation 

482 Five Weeks in Balloon. 
Verne 

483 Battles of Seaman. 


Jules 
Capt. Mar- 


yat 
485 Voyage to the Moon. Jules Verne 
516 Book of Real Adventures 
559 Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe 
580 Polar Explorationand Adventure 
602 Mysteries of Egypt’s Pyramid 
698 Tales of Chicago Streets. Hecht 
770 Adventures of Kit Carson. Hero 
795 Gunga Din and Other Poems. 
Kipling 
797 20 Years Among African Negroes 
927 Stolen Bacillus, etc. H. G. Wells 
Poe's Be of Imaginative 
Scien 
944 Masterpieces of Adventure 
Stor: 
945 Tales a Oriental Life 
946 Tales of Desert Places 
956 Italian Tales of Love 
1001 Italian Bandit Tales. Irving 
1024 Tales of Big Snows. Jack London 
1053 Guide to N. Y.’s Strange Sections 
1124 On the Bum: Tramp Life 
1168 Adventure Stories. Jack London 
1169 Tales of Ships and Sea. London 
1201 Desert Island Adventures. Wyss 


Better English 


56 Dictionary of American Slang 
82 Common Faults in English 
192 Book of Synonyms 
367 How to Improve Your Convere 
sation 
437 How to Write Movie Scenarios 
514 How to Write Poetry 
639 Most Essential English Words 
681 Spelling Self Taught 
Grammar Self Taught 
683 Punctuation Self Taught 
696 Howto Pronounce Proper Names 
697 Words Often Mispronounced 
703 The Romance of Words 
734 Handbook of Useful Phrases 
821 Howtol mproveYourVocabulary 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 
823 Composition Self Taught 
855 How to Write Letters 
902 Foreign Words and Phrases 
986 How to Talk and Debate 


Sex Hygiene 


14 What Every Girl Should Know 
91 Manhood: Facts of Life for Boys 
127 What Expectant Mothers Should 


Know 
536 What Women Past 40 Should 
Know 


653 What Every Boy Should Know 

654 What Young Men Should Know 

655 What Young Women Should 
Know 

656 What Married Men Should 
cnow 

657 What Married Women Should 
Know 

661 Americaand Sex Impulse. Dreiser 

689 Woman’s Sexual Life. Fielding 


690 Man’s Sexual Life. Fielding 
691 Child’s Sexual Life. Fielding 
692 Homosexual Life. Fielding 


717 Modern Sex Morality 
726 Venereal Diseases. Dr. Greer 
Sex in Psycho-Analysis. Wood 
804 Freud on Sleep and Sexual 
Dreams 
811 Genetics for Beginners. 
812 Heredity Explained.C.L.F 
846 Womanhood: Facts of Life 
903 All About Syphilis. Dr. Pusey 
904 Sex Symbolism. Wm. J. Fielding 
950 Determination of Sex. Fielding 
1250 Judge Lindsey on Companionate 
Marriage 


Fenton 
fenton 





Women 


69 Mary, Queen of Scots. Dumas 
TT What MenLearnedAboutWomen 
123 Mmedu Barry: A King’s Mistress 
163 Sex Life in Greece and Rome 
177 Subjection of Women 
189 Eugenics Explained 
196 Marquise: Secret Passion. Sand 
208 Debate on Birth Control. Sanger 
209 Modern Aspects of Birth Control 
221 How to Know Women 
223 Wife of a King. Jack London 
286 Prostitutioninthe Ancient World 
292 Mile. Fifi and Other Tales 
304 WhatWomenLearnedAboutMen 
417 Nature and Meaning of Dreams 
556 Hints on Etiquette. E. Floyd 
644 Women Who HaveLivedforLove 
666-667 tg beseriw of a Parisian Ac 
tress (2 vols. 
718 Great W: ‘omen of Antiquity 
730 Mistresses of Today. Markun 
731 Differences Between Men and 
Women 
838 Memoirs of Mme. de Stael 
901 Woman: Eternal Primitive 
922 A Wife's Confession. Maupassant 
947 Queen of Spades. Pushkin 
955 Italian Talesof Heroismand Love 
1017 Without Benefit of Clergy. Kip- 


ing 
1043 A Study of Woman. Balzac 
1044 Another Study of Woman. Balzac 
1046 Coquette vs. a Wife. Balzac 
1067 Splendors of a Courtezan. Balzac 
1070 How to Fight Nervous Troubles 
1079 Phalic (Sex) Symbols in Religion 
1092 Simple Beauty Hints. Goddard 
1096 How to Dress on a Small Salary 
1111 Prostitution in Medieva! World 
1113 Love from Many Angles 

1122 Degradation of Woman 

1135 Prostitution in Modern World 
1167 Sinister Sex, etc. Ben Hecht 
1177 Woman and New Race. Have- 


ioc is 
1182 How to Make Your Cosmetics 
1193 Woman's Way and Other Tales 
1209 Charming Hostess: Entertaining 
1212 Marriage and Morals in Soviet 


ussia 
1219 How to Make Homes Homelike 
1233 Better Meals for Less Money 


Marriage 


43 Marriage vs. Divorce (Debate) 
83 Originand Evolution of Marriage 
76 Essays on Sex. Havelock Ellis 
228 Plain Talks With the Married 
645 Confidential Chats with Wives 
648 Facts About Sex Rejuvenation 
727 Psychology of the Affections 


789 U.S. Marriage and Divorce Laws 
820 Best Jokes About Married Life 
864 Confidential Chats with Hus- 
bands 

963 Gourdon’s 4 Days of Love. Zola 
958 Love Tales of Italian Life 

964 HowtoBeHappyTnoughMarried 
988 Art of Courtship. Clement Wood 
997 Simple Recipesfor Home Cooking 
1031 How to Own Your Home 

1032 Home Vegetable Gardening 
1041 How to Cane and Upholster 

Chairs 

1148 Sex Crimes and American Law 
1189 How to Make Money at Home 
1197 Moral Divorce and Other Tales 
1225 How to Avoid Marital Discords 
1 Ls a Married Life Right 
1258 Why I Believe in Companionate 
Marriage 


Ghosts 


40 Haunted House and Brain 

41 Christmas Carol. Dickens 

122 Debate on Spiritualism. Doyle 
124 Reincarnation Explained 

145 Great Ghost Stories 
345 Clarimonde: Ghost Lover 
906 The Yellow Cat. W. B. Steele 
923 Magic Glasses, etc. Frank Harris 
940 Weird Tales. Edgar A. Poe 

969 Supernatural Tales. Machen 
970 Out of the Earth. Machen 
996 Dual and Multiple Personality 
1059 Myth of Immortality. McCabe 
1075 Tales of Ghouls and Ghosts 
1080 Haunted Houses. AmbroseBierce 
1132 New Light on Witchcraft 
1153 Haunted Mind, etc. Hawthorne 
1160 Two Masterly Ghost Stories 
1162 Tales of Ghosts and Villains 
1170 Funny Ghost Stories. Jerome 


Jokes 


287 Best Jokes About Doctors 

382 Best Lincoln Anecdotes 

422 Best Yankee Jokes 

658 Toasts for All Occasions 

622 Funny Answers. Mark Twain 
669 Josh Billings’ Funny Epigrams 
738 Poor Richard's Almanac 

768 Best Jokes About Lawyers 

842 Best Jokes of 1925 

879 Best Jokes About Preachers 

889 Best Jokes About Kissing 

959 Masterpiecesof American Humor 
960 Masterpieces of American Wit 
971 Best Humorous Anecdotes 

972 Popular Joke Book 

1012 Best Negro Jokes 

1013 Best Irish Jokes 

1014 Best American Jokes 

1018 Humorous Limericks 

1082 Best Jewish Jokes 

1093 Best Amusing Puns 

1146 Best College Humor 

1184 Best Scotch Jokes 

1191 Best Broadway Wisecracks 
1200 Nonsense Stories and Pictures 
1214 Best Ford Jokes 

1220 Best Rube Jokes 

1228 Best Jokes About Drunks 

1231 Best Jokes of 1926 

1246 Best Hobo Jokes 


Entertainment 


78 Hints on Public Speaking 

92 Hypnotism Made Plain 

347 Book of Riddle Rimes 

470 Jazz: What It Is, etc. 

493 Novel Scientific Facts 

518 Howto Make All Kinds of Candy 
668 Humorous Fables. Mark Twain 
670 Josh Billings’ Comic Lexicon 
715 Auction Bridge for Beginners 
831 More Crossword Puzzles 

847 How to Play Card Games 

893 500 Fascinating Riddles 

897 How to Enjoy Reading 

995 How to Play the Piano 
1010 Amateur Magic Tricks 

Book of Bedtime Stories 

1049 How to Teach Yourself to Sing 


c 
each 


{Post 
guapeall 


1063 Psychology of Laughter 
1103 Puzzles and B 


1183 How to Play Checkers 
1210 Mathematical Oddities 
1239 Party Games for Grown-Ups 
1253 General Information Quizzes 
1254 Contract Bridge Made Easy 


Self-Improve- 
ment 


7 How to Get Liberal Education 
112 Secret of Self-Development 
190 Psycho-Analysis Explained 
419 Origin and Nature of Life 
447 Auto-Suggestion Explained 
679 Chemistry for Beginners 
703 Physiology Self Taught 
759 How to Conquer Stupidity 
858 Psychology of Leadership 
How to Build Character 
891 How to Develop Your Talent 
895 Astronomy for Beginners 
994 Physics Self Taught 
1003 How to Think Logically 
1 Typewriting Self Taught 
1069 The Conquest of Fear 
1097 How to Improve Memory 
1221 Facts to Know About Will Power 


Health 


167 Everyday Health Rules 
278 Quacks of Healing Cults 
354 Facts About Christian Science 
688 Tooth and Mouth Hygiene 
761 Latest Food and Diet Facts 
1000 Wonders of Radium 
1050 X-Ray, Violet Ray, etc. 
1126 Eating for Health (Vitamins) 
1242 Care of Skin and Hair 


Passion 


230 Quest for a Blonde Mistress 
344 Passion in Desert. Balzac 
444 Smart Epigrams. De Gourmont 
674 The Falcon. Boccaccio 
745 Montes: Matador and Lover 
810 Polite Parisian Scandals 

Sex Obsessions of Saints 
909 Amorous Tales of the Monks 
921 Mme. Tellier’s Establishment 
961 Amateur Peasant Girl. Pushkin 

ath, etc. Emile Zola 

967 Italian Tales of Passion 


Skepticism 


26 Should We Go to Church? 

33 Brann: Smasher of Shams 
129 Rome or Reason? Ingersoll 
160 Wit and Wisdom of Voltaire 
185 The Gods. Ingersoll 
191 Evolution vs. Dogma 

12 Years in a Monastery 
851 Bible Myths and Legends 
935 Necessity of Atheism. Shelley 
1060 Futility of Belief in God 
1123 Facts About Puritan Immorality 
1229 Triumph of Materialism 
1237 Beliefs of Scientists 








How to Order 


Just list titles desired by number 
(if you want Carmen, put down 21). 
Order at least 20 books and enclose 
money order, check or currency at 
the rate of 5c per book—minimum 
order $1. We pay the postage and 
ship at once. Postage will be added 
to C.O.D. orders—postage prepaid 
offer applies only when remittance 
accompanies order. 














—= 
is time to buy your last supply of Little Blue Books. They 
not be reprinted. Send only Sc per book—we pay postage. 









Haldeman-Julius Publications 
Dept. X-125 Girard, Kansas 
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The SAMPLER 
and the SYMBOL of SERVICE 


Good sweets — a happy 
thought —a graceful compli- 
ment! The Sampler combines 
an unusual idea with chocolates 
and confections that are 
exceptional. 


Our authorized agencies, one 
in nearly every neighborhood 


in the land, help maintain 
Whitman reputation by giving 
careful service. They are se- 
lected for their care in dispens- 
ing candies of the first quality 
over the counter or by mail to 
distant points. 

Every Sampler is doubly 
guaranteed—by our agent and 
by us. Anyorie buying any box 
of Whitman’s in any way un- 
satisfactory will confer a great 
favor by reporting it promptly. 


© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 


















‘TOMATO 
SOUP 


AA sparkle 
in every 
spoonful! 





December, 1927 









WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 





SOUP 


and why men 
I e 
ike it 
HAT IS IT about soup that 
makes it an essential dish in the 
rightly selected menu? Why are men 
so eager to eat it? What makes it such 
a welcome dish to everybody in the 
family, children included? 

Delicious flavor, to begin with. In 
the tonic liquid food, soup, the skilled 
couk has the opportunity to blend so 
many different ingredients and in such 
a fascinating variety of combinations 
that the sense of taste responds in- 
stantly and always. No other food 
appeals in the same way or offers such 
a varied and steady chance to the 
housewife to tempt and “‘interest”’ the 
family appetite. 

The liquid invigorating soup acts 
promptly and with cure effect. Its 
savors and its flavors immediately set 
the digestive juices in freer motion. 
The result is a keener enjoyment of all 
the food on the table and greater benc- 
fit from it. Soup itself nourishes and 
it also aids you to digest your other 
food more completely. 


OME COMES the man of the 

family. He has had a hard day’s 
work. He is tired. He needs refresh- 
ment, as well as solid food. You place 
before him a delicious, appetizing 
plate of soup. The very sight of it 
challenges his taste. Every spoonful 
is a bright, flavorful invitation and 
satisfaction. Within a few minutes, 
he is refreshed and a new sparkle is 
given to his meal. 

‘ A visit to your grocer’s. A selection 
from the twenty-one different kinds 
of Campbell’s Soups listed on every 
label. The addition of an equal quan- 
tity of water to each can of soup. A 
few minutes’ simmering, then service 
on the table. How easy! 12 cents a can. 





In every town I win renown, 
I’m Soup Chef for the nation. 

I take my pride in spreading wide 

The Campbell’s reputation. 


IN THE DAILY DIET 
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For a Real Peppermint Treat 
get Wrigley’s Double Mint 
and enjoy this new and better 
Peppermint flavor. 


WRIGLEY’S Double Mint is 
good—and good for your 
teeth, mouth, breath, appetite 
and digestion. 


Look for it at your dealer’s. 
ses The flavor lasts. 


Don’t sing a song of six-pence 
A nickel is enough! 

And when you bake the blackbirds Me 
If you should find them tough Me 
Just get a pack of Double Mint Ms 

Let everybody sing 

“Wrigley’s after every meal 

Is just the very thing!” 

MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 
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Such Chaming Gift 





THESE_GAY_MANICURE SETS 








HE most welcome gifts! 
aye These wonderful Cutex 
Manicure Sets. The warm 
Christmas greeting of their gay 


wraps. The splendid Cutex 


preparations to make lovely 


hands lovelier. The delightful range of price and 
size to meet every Christmas need. ({ Cutex mani- 


cure preparations, made by the greatest authority _ case. 


Compact Set. .......0.00%- $ .60 
Five Minute Set.......... 1.00 
Traveling Set............ 1.50 
Marquise Set............ 2.50 
Boudoir Set.i........0.. 3.00 
| ere 5.00 


on the manicure, are recognized 
the world over as the correct 
thing for the nicest manicure. 
Six charming sets to choose 
from. ( You can get all you 


need in just one call at your 


druggist’s or department store. Each is in this 
wonderful Christmas wrap or in a decorated metal 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 











CUTEX FIVE MIN- i 
UTE SET—In this chic ' \ 

metal case—done in \ 
the smartest Parisian \ 
manner—is everything 
for the quick manicure. 
Cutex Cuticle Remov- 
er, Liquid Polish, Pow- 
der Polish, Orange 
Stick, Emery Boards 
and Cotton. $1.00 





































tains everything for a 
ect manicure, safe- 
aveling. 


w 


CUTEX MARQUISE 
i SET —A luxurious 
\ metal case for the 
dressing table. It con- 
tains Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Liquid Polish, 
Cake Polish, Nail 
White, Steel File, 
Orange Stick, Emery 
Boards, Buffer and 
Cotton. $2.50 (Can- 
ada $3.00) 















































CUTEX CGCrrr sSstrTs Fon tOoOvetvyY HANDS 
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HE mcafee ‘eceaistttthe Russians! y 


fi 


P enniless and cheerful, they are giving Pp ar 1S i? 
\ie thrill of her life. No smart occasion is quite 
“comme il faut without the gorgeous Russian 

Women — Tchermechiefls, Rimanofls, Galitzins, 
he chic of the aristocracy exiled by the ae 
ikea. Rad their gorgeous calor! Ahat’ Ss the 
Riician note — marvelously stp om ; in their 


eo “make-up—Krasny! Such sh xf rouge you 


never saw. An omission easy tou c 


Luxor Limited 
Paris - New York - Chicago 
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BIARRAIT 


A luxurious perfume, 
with the vivacity of 
youth—$5, $3, and $1. 


Onan a thrill of delight 
in unwrapping a Christmas 
box that holds perfume by 
Cheramy of Paris. For Cheramy 
knows age-old secrets of fra- 
grance—and creates perfumes 
of surpassing loveliness . - - . 
Biarritz isnamed forthe French 


N seacoast town where the smart 
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Agreat, colorful bouquet 


-——with a dash of Oriental 
charm—$5, $2.50, $1.25. 


Sy world plays; Cappi is like a 
a bouquet of colorful, exotic 
flowers; April Showers is the 





‘je fresh, appealing fragrance of 
i Springtime ..- - And these 
_ Cheramy odeurs are also in 


d 


i 

eet 

| iF 1a powders, rouge, compacts an 
other needed toiletries. 


CHERAMY, INC. 
PARIS NEW YORK 
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The fragrance of the country, after 
a soft Spring rain—$4, $2.50, $1. 
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